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Althea frutex 
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for stocks 
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Anemone 
Antholjza 
Angelica tree 
Andromeda 

Apricots, someyarietiesdeseribed 

Apples, new onea described 
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Ash, European, Cerent sorts 
described 

Ash, Chinese 
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A^aragus 

Astrstpea, ^allack's splendid 

Azalea, Indian 

Azarole 
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CluDqiispini eommon 35 

Prince's lar^ 35' 

Christ's thorn 112 

^hiysanthemum 151 

C i nquefoil shrub 1 1 

Clematis, or virgin's bower 87 

great Japan do. 189 

Clethra, alder leaved 86 

Coboea, a climber 194 

Concluding remarks on eulture 

of ornamental trees and shrulM 142 

Correa 190 

Coriaria, myrtle leaved 92 

Creeping cereus 189 

Currants 40 

(/y press 92 

Dahlia 179 

tistte; Chinese 162 

l^atura, great Peruvian 174 

D(%wood 89 

Dyer's broom 130 

madder 76 

Eardrop 195 

Elder 117 

Elm, diflerent sorts described 128 



Boxtharn,different sorts described 105 
Bramble 116 

Buckthorn ^ 112 

Budding, or inoculating 80 

Bulbous and tuberous flowers, 

directions for the culture of 155 
CttDtos, different soils described 189 
Camellia, or Japan rose 167 

some new var. described 167 
Camphor tree 
Candytuft, ever flowering 

Gibraltar 
Cape jasmine, varieties of 
Carolma yellow jasmine 
Carob tree 

Carnations, directions for cul- 
ture of 153 
Caulpa 132 
Cherries, some varieties desoribed 28 
ChestnuU 34 
Oherimoyer 163 
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190 
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Epacris,heath-Uke, purple flower- 
ing 191 
Euphoria long yen 162 
litchi 162 
Ficus, or fig of the East-Indies, 

varieties of 192 
Fig, European 38 
Filberts 37, 
Fir trees 83 
Fire blight 8 
Flax, New-Zealand 195 
Franklinia 140 
Fringe tree, purple, or Vene- 
tian sumach 114 
Fringe tree, white, or chionanthus 92 
Fruits, nomenclature of 77 
synonyms in 77 
acclimation of 7g 
Geranium, family of 180 to 189 
GlHdiolus 179 
Grapes, varieties h culture of 41 to 70 
Granadilla 164 
Green-house trees, shrubSyand 

plants 160 

Grevillc rose ' 147 

Groundsel tree 136 

Gujkva 164 
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Hand plant of Mexico 

Hawthorn 

Heath 

Hercalea' duh 

Hiblleiu, Chinese rose 
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Chinese ehanfc^Utt 174 

Holly, diffelpent aorta deicribed 98 
Honersuekiey different Unda de» 

aenbed 103 

Hooej looost 133 

Hops 75 

Hone-chestnut 83 

Horae-tRil 94 

Hoya carnosa, or wax flowei^ 194 
Hyacinlfts, and other bolbaj to 

Moom in pota or gittstea 157 
Hyacinths, remarks on culture of 159 

Hydrangea 97 

Indigo shrub 85 

Indian currant l39 

India ro bber tree, or ficua elaatiea 1 92 

Ingrafting 80 

Ivy, evergreen 101 

deciduoua 102 

Ixia 178 

Japan globe flower 138 

Japan lily 157 

Jasmine 99 

Carolina yellow l4l 

double Arabian 178 

dukeofTus«any'8 178 

Jersey tea 96 

Judas tree 90 

Jujuba 162 

Juniper 106 

Kentucky coffee 101 

Kidney-bean vine 100 

Koelreuteria 142 

Laburnum, or golden chain 93 

Lachenalia 178 
Larch 132, 133 

Laurel, varieties of 19 1 

Lemon tree 1 66 

Lilac, varieties of, described 121 
Linden, or Kme, different sorts 

described 128 

Liquorice 75 

Live hedges 84 

Lobelia, or oardiaal flower 1 79 

Locust tree 115 

Lotetree 162 

Madder 76 
Magnolla,Ameriean, varieties of 81, 82 

Chinese, var.de8crS[>ed 173 

Mango 163 

Maple, some varieties described 84 

Medlar, Eurbpean 37 
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Medlar, Japan 16^ 

Mountain ash l]f 

Mulberries for table use 33 

for ornament 33 

for silk worms ^ 

Myrtle, varidiea of iH 

P^andina, Chinese 19# 

Nectarines^ culture of 1^ 



to cause them to hold 

their fruit f9 

varietiea described 19 

Nettle tree W 

Notnenchiturc of fmita ft- 

Nursery toils 79 

Oaks, difierent aorta deaerihed 110 

Oleaster 94 

Olive 161t 

Orange tree, culture of 166 

Orcharda near the sea-ahore 79 

Ornamental trees, shrubs, See. 8t 

Osage orange 194 

Oxalis 17« 

Pftooy moutan, or tree pteony 172 

some varieties ofChtnese 

herbaceous pieonies de- 

scribed 190 

Passion flower, varieties of 164, 16S 

Pears, culture of {I 

varieties desci'ibed 8 to 13 

Pe-aches, culture of 14 

some varietiea described 17 

Periwinkle, varieties of 131 

Persimmon 3/ 

Phylica, heath leaved 190 

Pistachia 163 

Pittosporum, varieties of 199 

Plane tree 106 

Planting of trees, directions for 4 

Plums, culture of 22 

some varieties desct-ibed 23 

Poplar, varieties of 10^ 

Privet, bt* prim 103 

Pride of India ls4 

Purslane tree 136 

Py racantha, or evergreen thorn 1 09 

Ceuinces, culture of 32 

ChiUeae s% 

Japan 3^ 

Ranunculus, culture of 157 

Raspberries, culture ef 39 

Rhubarb 7^ 

for tarts 76 

Roan tree i{f 

Roses, some varieties described 143 

Chinese and hybrids 146 

Rose acacia uc 

Rose apple \6S 
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165 

93 

139 

9^ 
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119 

120 

164 

93 



puge 
Rose bay, or Rhododendron 1 13 
St. .lohn's wort, v«rietie8 of 97—190 
Bcirpus tuberosus^ an artiele of 

food 
Skorpion senna 
Snowberry 

Snowdrop, or white fringe tree 

Soil, Gultui-e, kc. 

Spirosa, different sorts described 

Staphylea 

Stone pine 

Strawberry tree 

Strawberne8,varietie8&ea1tureof 71 

Somacb, tanner's 114 

Venetian, oi* purple 

fringe tree 

Syeamore, European 

American 

Synonyms in fruits 

Syringo, different torU deaoribed 107 

Tamarix 122 

Tanner's snmach 114 

Tea tree, bobea ai^d hyion 165 

Thorn, evei^greep, or pyrapantba 109 

Three^homed afaeia 133 

Toothache tree }30 

Traveller's joy i7 

Transpiantbg, season of 3 
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84 
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77 



TrefoU shrub 119 

Trees, &c. on theirfirrival at tHe 

plaee of destinfttion % 

to cause thtm to thrive f 
Trampet creeper, different aorta 

described 14# 

Tulips, acme remarks on 15S 

Venetian sumach, or purp. fr. tree 114 
Venus* %4r8p ^ 19S 

Viburnum, soine var. described 124 
Virgin's bower 87 

large flowering (tf Japan 189 
Virginia silk, or periploca 106 

Virgilia, or yellow wood 13S 

Walnuts, some new var. described 36 
culture of 35, 36 

Water chestnut 165 

Wax tree of China 191 

Wnx flower, or hoy a oarnosa 194 
Weeping iiirch 136 

Wendlaniiia 138 

Whin, or furze 130 

Willow, varieties deserlbed 127 

over the tomb of Napoleon 126 
Witch hazel lOS 

Yellow wood 138 

Vew ti*ee ^3 

Yueca, some varieties doittribed ^49 
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Aeaeiajalibrissin 
Acer campeatre 
montiinom 
negundo 
platanoides 
pseudo-plataqus 
rubrum 
ascharinum 
striatum 
JBsculus pallida 

roacrostachya 
rubicunda 
Ailanthus 
Agapanthus umbellatus 

prsecox 
Alnus glutinosa 
Alstrismeria {lelegrinji 

ligtu 
Amaryllia at^maseo 
aurea 
belladona 
currifolia 
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135 Amaryllis formosissima 
86 ^gantea 

85 johnsoni 

85 longifolia 

85 purpurea 

84 reginss 

85 sarniensis 

84 vittitta 

85 undulata 
83 Amorpha fruticosa 

83 Andromeda calyculata 
83 paniculata 

8S Anona cherimolia 
192 Antholyza 
192 Aralia spinosa 
132 Arum crinitum 
192 arisarum 

192 tematum 

176 corsicum 

176 roacu latum 
176 1 tenuifoUum 

177 * Arbor vitSB 
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Artemesia 

Atripies biiBmuf 
Azalea indlea 
Bacehark halSmifotia 
Berberis aquifoUum 
Betola pendnia 
Bignonia eatalpa 

radieam, t. flammea 
▼. eo««iiMta 

granlflora 
capreolata 
Bninsvigia joaephin» 
Buxus sempervirens 

balearioa 
Caetas flagelliformis 
grandifloras 
gpeciosiiutiDaB 
speciosos 
triangolaris 
Calvaaathui glaueos 
floridos 
pensylTaoica^ 
ItevigatuB 
prsBcox-latea 
alba 
Calla sethiopica 
Camellia japonica 

aasanqua-alba 
rosea 
Ceanothus americaQua 
Celtis ausU'Mis 
erMsifolia 
occidenrafia 
C<^l»stru8,8caiiden8 
Ceratooia 
Cercis siliquastram 

canadensis 
CheirostemoD pUtanoides 
GhionaDthus aiontnnus 
maritiraos 
Chrysanthemum sinease 
Cissus hederacea 
ampelopsis 
staiis 
QRematis virginica 
vital ba 
iriticella 
erispa 
Tioma 
ere eta 
integrifolia 
aei'icea 
flam mala 
oritntalis 
florida 
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136 

139 
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141 
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141 

193 
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189 

189 

189 

189 

189 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 
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137 

137 
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90 

90 

195 

92 

9v 

15i 

102 

10'^ 

10. 

87 

87 

88 

88 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

89 

189 



Clethra alnifoKa 
Coboea acandens 
Colutea arboreseedt 
halepica 
craenta 
Corchorus japonieiiv 
Coriaria myrtifolia- 
CoriMis san^ioea 
ilorida 
alba 

mascola 
atrieta. 
Cornea alba 

▼irena, 
CoroaiUa emertis 
|;lauca 
janoea 
moDophjlla 
prostrata 
GratBgus (aycantha 
roonogyna 
azarolua 
eraa galU 
flava 

glandalQi(a 
aalicifoUa 
apiifoUa 
Crinum 
Crowea saligna 
Copreasos distiaha ^ 

sempervireti'ti 
Cydoniaiaponica 
Gytisus faburnum 
aeasilirolias 
hirsatua 
capitatus 
Digricana 
llahlia 

Datura arborea 
Dianella cserulea 

divaricata 
Oieryilla lutea 
))ion8ca muacipala 
■^Lleagniis 

'''paens grandiflora 
Qphii^ra distiichya 
r.rica 

('>iol)otrya japooiea 
Bocomis regia 

punctata 
striata 
andalata 
Gugemajambos 

maiaccen^s 
Guonymus eurnpsBus 

atropurpuretts 
americanus 
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9« 

89 

89 
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190 

190 

93 

191 

191 

191 

191 

91 

91 

91 
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91 

91 
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155 

19S 

92 

92 

93 

93 

93 

96 

93 

179 

174 

Idt 

192 

105 

193 

94 

191 

94 

193 

163 

192 

192 

192 

192 

163 

163 

93 

94 
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fophorialoDSTeft 

litehi 
Eutaxia myrtifolia 
Fag:u8 sjlvlitiGa 
Feraria 
Sieaa australis 

bengalenSis 
capenais 
eordata 
elastica 
macropbylla 
pumila 
atipulata 
religioBa 
Franklinia 
Fntxinus atrovirens 
aurea 
excelsior 
rotuiidifdlia 
chinenais 
F.ufihsia eoccinea 

excorticata ' 
gracilis 
^oioides 
arborescew 
aerratifoUa 
ovata ' 
iDacrostemma 
tenella 
Tirgata 
Girdenia florida 

campanulata 
lacida 
longiflora 
miotaQth^ 
radicans 
rotondifolia^ 
Gelseromom niddum 
Genista tiocioria 
Geraniaces 

Geranium 
Campy lea 
Ciconiaiu ' 

Dimacria 
El-odium 
Uoarea * 
Isopetaiom 
Otidia 

Pelargonium 
Pbytamanlhes 
Gladiolfts 

Gledilachia macroacantlios 
moDOsperma 
triac«inthoSr 
Glycine frutesecns 

sineoni 
Glycyrrhiza 
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Gordooia 

Gyiflnoelad^ 

Hemanthus 

coccineQs 

Hammamelis virginica. 

Hedera helix 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensia. 
mutjibilis 
syriacufr 

Hoya camosa 

rlyacinthus onentalis 

tiydrangea hortensia 
quercifolia 
iru)|ari8 
radiata 

Hypericum kalmianum 

prolifioum 
hircinum 
mjonogynum 
Iberis gibraltarica 

sempex^orenA 
Ilex opaca 
aquifolium 
prin(xdea 
Ixia 

Jasminum fruticau 
humile 
reTolutum. 
Joniperas sueciea 
sabina 
Kennedia coooinea 

monophylla 
proslrata 
rubicuiida 
Koelrenteria paniculata 
L4ichenaiia 
Lauras ciiinphnra 
borbonia 
canariensis. 
cjiroliniensis 
fetens 
gl«uca 
indica 
liigustrum vulgnre 
Lilium japonicum 
Lol)eUa t jlg^^ns 
Louicera caprituiium 
gr»tum 
sempervireus 
fraseri 
puhcscens 
tailaiica 
xy losteum 
peryclemenam 
Lycium b>irb<4rum 
europseum 
siuende 
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192 

103 
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174 

174 
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194 

158 
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199 
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178: 
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Ugustram laeidiini 
Miclara auranf inea 
Magnolia tripctela 
aeuminala 
aariculaU 
conspieua 
oordata 
gi'arilig 
annonsBfoUa 
tbompaoniana 
glauca 
raacroplijUa 
pjramidata 
grandiAora 
obovata 
fuscata 
pumila 
Mangifera indica 
Maui'MDdia sernperflorent 
Melia azederach 
il^espUtu arbatifolia 
amelaDobier 
botryapium 
japoDica 
pjracantha 
MImulas glutinosua 
IjiloDSoiiia apeciosa 

filia Tet. piloia 
lobata 
Morns italica 

lasciniata 
loliftta 
oblongata 
ovalifoiia 
xnacropikyQa 
nana 
rosea 
Mjrtns tomentotn 
Xwndina domeslica 
Nelumbium luteom 
Olea europea 
Oxalis 
Vseonia moutan banlcsii 

impaveraeea 
rosea 
tvhitleji 
humei 
fragrans 
Fassiflora eduiis 

laiiritotia 
xnaliformis 
ligularis 
qaadranguUria, &c. 
Periploca 

l^bUadelphus coronarius 
grandifforua 
inodorus 
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165 
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Phibdelphm latifoKoii 
gracilc 
laxat 
napalense 
PhvUea ericoidea 
Piaus mierocarpa 

iarix 
Piatachia 

Pittosporam coriaceare 
revolutum 
tobira 

viridiflorum 
undnlalvm 
PiatanHs ocddentalia 

aoerifokia 
PopalQi alba 

angulata 
balsaraifera 
dilatata 
hudaoniea 
grttoa 
monififeni 
tremala 
trepida 
nigra 
nana 

grandidentata 
PotentiUa fruticoaa 

floribunda 
Paidium cattleyanan 

pyrit'eniia 
Ptelia tnfdiiaU 
Pyniajaponica 
Quercua robur 

peduncuhU 
cerria 
exonienais 
ilex 
auber 
virens 
Rhamnas catharticua 

paliurus 
Rhododendron ponticnm 
maximwn 
Rhna eotinus 
coriaria 
Robinia paeud^acacia 
Rosa odorata 
albiflora 
^banksits 
greyiili 
laureneia 
aub alba 
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apeciosa, &c. 
Salix babylontca 
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PREFACE. 



The object of Uiis small publication is merely to give a 
few brief remarks as to the Culture of Fruit Trees, 8cc. by 
throwing together some of the leading rules, whose adoption 
has proved mo^t successful ; considering that it would be 
satisfactory as an accompaniment to the Catalogues, and 
might aid those who are ignorant on the subject — but it is 
not to be considered as addressed to the connoisseur of 
Fruits, to whom the most of its details must already be 
familiar. 

it was not intended to annex any descriptions of Fruits, 
as the Author is now engaged in preparing a copious work 
on that subject ; but, ifi the course of the arrangement, 
descriptions have been added of many kinds which have re- 
cently been brought into notice, and of a considerable number 
of others, which, although long cultivated, are of acknow- 
ledged celebrity. The numbers attached to the respective 
Fruits refer to their enumeration in the last edition of the 
Author's Catalogue* 



A SHORT TREATISE 

Qn the Management of Fruit and Ornamental Treesj Shrubs^ 
Plants^ Utc. with cuvortf Descriptions of some which are 
of recent introduction and acknowledged merits 



X HE Proprietor of the Linnaan Garden, in supplying 
the orders for trees, &c. from remote parts of the United- 
States, having frequent applications for directions for their 
management to accompany them, concludes that the follow- 
ing remarks^ though brief> will be found acceptable. 

Season for Trans filanting. 

Spring is the season when we find the most pleasure ifk 
aaaking our rural improvements^ and from this circumstance 
probably it has become the most general season for planting 
trees-^but experience has proved the fall planting to be the 
most successful,, especially in those parts of the United 
Slates which are subject to droughts, as the trees planted in 
autumn suffer little or none fi*om a drought, when those set 
out in spring often perish in consequence of it. 

Notwithstanding, with regard to tho'se fruits that have been 
originally brought from warmer climates^-such as the 
peach,, apricot, nectarine, and almond, which are natives 
of Persia, Armenia, &c. — it is necessary for us to consult the 
operations of climate also, and from a consideration of these 
attendant circumstances,. I have come to the following con- 
clusion : — In localities south of New-York, the fall season is 
preferable for transplanting 011 rr^w— north of New-Yorkj 
ihe fall is preferable only for the apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
quince, and all other trees of northern latitudes ; whereas 
the spring is to be preferred for the peach, apricot, necta* 
Fine, and almond, which, for the reasons before stated, 
might, during severe winters, suffer from the intensity of the 
frosts. StUl I do pot mean to asserti that trees of these 
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kinds are certain to be injured by the winter, as in very 
many seasons they arc not in the least affected, still they are 
exposed to vicissitudes which may or may not occur. Many 
gentlemen^ however, of excellent judgment^ make their 
plantations in the fall, which only serves to prove, that even 
in the most intelligent minds a diversity of opinion exists. 

, Trees f isfc. on their arrival at the filace of destination* 

As soon as the trees arrive at the place where they are to 
be planted, let a trench be dug in euhivated ground, the 
bundles unpacked, and the roots well wet, and immediately 
covered with earth in the trench, observing to make the 
earth fine that is spread over them, so as not to leave vacan- 
cies for the admission of air to dry the roots — it having been 
found by experience, that the thriftines* of trees, the first 
season after transplantation, depends much on the fine fibres 
of the roots being kept moist, and not suffered to dry frona 
the time they are taken up until they are replanted — a pre- 
caution which is always attended to with respect to the trees 
sent from the Nurseries of the Proprietor, as the roots are 
invariably kept moist from the time they are taken up until 
they are packed ready to be shipped. Their success, there- 
fore, must depend principally on the subsequent management 
on their arrival at the place of destination ; for if, when the 
bundles are unpacked, the trees are carelessly left exposed 
to drying winds, the young fibres of the roots must perish, 
and the trees, if they live at all« cannot thrive the first sea- 
son, as they can receive little or no nourishment until those 
fibres are replaced. 

Manner of Planting, 

^ Let the holes be dug somewhat larger than is sufficient to 
admit the roots in their natural position, and of sufficient 
depth to allow the tree to be placed two or three inches 
deeper than it was before transplanting — take care to cut off 
any wounded parts of the root, and to reduce the>op full one 
third, by shortening the branches or thinning them out. Let 
from two to four shovelsful of well rotted stable manure, iii 
proportion to the size of the tree, be incorporated with the 
earth, and the whole made fine previous to filling it in ; and, 
during' the operation cf filling in the earth, let the tree be 
.several times shaken> in order that the soil may be admitted 
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among the finer roots; and when completely filled in, let the 
ground be well trodden down, and finish by making a hollow 
or basin around the tree, to catch the rain and convey it to 
the roots, or to receive the watering which it will be neces* 
sary to give it» should the season prove dry. 

To caute the lYeea^ to thrive.. 

The ground where they are planted must be kept cidtt-^ 
vated— young trees will not thrive if the grass is permitted to 
form a sod around them ; and if it should be necessary to 
plant them in grass ground, care must be taken to keep the 
earth mellow and free from grass for three or four feet dis- 
tant around them, and, every autumn, some well rotted ma-^ 
nure should be dug in around each tree, and every spring 
the bodies of the apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, and 
others that it is particularly desirable to promote the growth 
of, should be brushed over with common soft soap, undiluted 
with water-^this treatment will giveathriftiness to the trees 
surpassing the expectation of any one who has not witnessed 
Its 'effect. Should the first season after transplanting prove 
dry, regular waterings will be necessary ; as from a neglect 
of proper attention in this respect, many lose a large portion, 
of their trees during a, drought.. 



Soily Culture^ ^Cm. 

APPLES. 

Rich strong loams are the soils most conducive to the 
growth of the apple— the roots of apple trees being more 
horizontal, than perpendicular, they require a soil less deep 
than the pear, and it is on thi& account that moist soils are 
more requisite for the apple, as the roots, extending them- 
selves near the surface, are not benefited by the moisture 
which is found at a greater distance from the surface of the 
earth. Apple orchards will, however, succeed on any soil, 
except a quick sand or a cold clay, if proper attention is paid 
to keeping the ground in constant cultivation, and manure is^ 
regularly dug or ploughed in around the trees. Old well 
rotted stable manure, decomposed vegetable mould from 
swamps or woods, and river mud, have been found most 
suitable for this purpose. 

A % 
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APPLES FOR CIDER. 

AUhough it is much to be doubted whether any foreign 
apples are to be found, from which cider can be made to 
surpass that of several of our native fruits — still, as the en- 
lightened President of the Horticultural Society of London, 
Mr. Knight, has brought forward several which he supposes 
will for this purpose surpass -all others, and as the specific 
gravity of the must is looked upon by many intelligent gen- 
tlemen to be the point on which superior excellence for this 
object mamly rests, every enterprising farmer should at least 
reduce tiie thing to experiment in a manner satisfactory to 
himself. Among those enumerated by Mr. Knight are the 
Grange, specific . gravity 1079 — the Downton Pippin, the 
Foxley, and the Yellow Siberian, 1080— and the Siberian 
Harvey, 1091 — the heaviest must of the old cider fruits 
appears not to have exceeded 1079. Some well informed 
gentlemen consider that these new varieties of Mr. Knight 
will be richer in saccharine matter when reared in this coun- 
try than they are in England ; and that the cider will 1)0 of 
such strength as to prevent danger from fermentation. A 
correspondent of much intelligence on the subject, seems 
also to consider that our apples ar^ only better, because 
they have a warmer and a dryer climate to mature the 
juices ; perhaps on this latter ground some parts of France 
might claim a preference, when in fact it is well known her 
apples are inferior to those both of England and America. 
In conclusion, it seems proper to recommend that the far- 
mer, in planting bis orchards for cider, should select only 
the choicest of both countries, for in this way he will be 
sure, even if some of them do not fully realize his expecta- 
tions, at least no part of his collection can fall very far ^hort 
•of it. 



I yirill now proceed to describe a few varieties of applea 
which' have recently come into notice. 

119. v^/exflwflfer.— This apple, which has attracted much 
notice in England, is of recent introduction to this country. 
It W extremely beautiful ; has in some instances measured 
1 6 inches round j and not withstanding its great size seldom 
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falls from ihe tree if sound ; it is in eating from October t^ 
January, and the tree produces well. It is esteemed more 
particularly as a fine s&uce apple. 

Kiresskoi, — An apple by the above name is mentioned 
in Morse's Geography as being cultivated in Russia, and 
weighing 4 lbs. I have made many attempts to ascertain if 
a fruit of this name and description existed there^ but as yet 
without a satisfactory . resuh. lam inclined to think the 
apple referred ^o is the same as the " Menagere," which has 
been sent to me as the largest of all apples known in the 
north of Europe. To what weight this fruit has attained I 
am not fully apprized ; but as our native apple, the New- 
York Gloria Mundi, or Monstrous Pippin, sometimes called 
Ok Apple, has been publicly exhibited weighing 35 oz., 
which is about 3 lbs. Troy weight, it may be possible that an 
apple exists which, in extreme cases, may weigh 48 oz., or 
4 lbs. Troy, and thus verify the statement of Mr. Morse, 
who doubtless quoted his information from some European 
author, whose publication has not met my eye. 

129. Menagere, — Of this, apple I have received no other 
information than that previously referred to, which is from a 
gentleman, residing on the border of the Rhine, whose opi- 
nions and statements I consider as the highest authority. He 
mentions, as I have already remarked, that it is the largest 
apple known in the north of Europe. 

149. Drans/iareni Moscow, — This apple, which is be- 
yond doubt the same that Mr. Mor^e has mentioned under 
the title of '* Nalivui,*' I have succeeded in introducing, and 
have already increased it, and disseminated it throughout our 
country. It is said to have been originally from China, 
whence it was introduced to Moscow, and to be most re- 
markable for its beauty and transparency. In fact, its claims 
on these points seem to be generally conceded ; and, there- 
fore, although its introduction has been so recent^ that I have 
not yet seen its fruit, still I doubt not but all that is antici- 
pated from it will be fully realized. There are several other 
apples celebrated for their transparency, viz. — Transparent 
Zuric, Traaspareni Codlin, and the Transparent, or De 
Glace. 

2. 5in(?yttano«.— This title I gave myself to the most 
pleasant flavoured early apple I have ev«r seen, perhaps not 
excepting the ** Yellow Harvest ;" from the belitf that those 
who become familiar with it, will, deem it an indisfienaabU 
appendage to their or(jhards. It is nearly green when fuU 
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Mpe, and in eiting about the same time aa the other appto 
just referred to. For the table^ or for cooking, I consider it 
not surpassed by any of its season. The original tree stands 
in a field about two miles from my residence, and ia a wild* 
ing. 

PEARS. 

These require a deep light soil', in which, their perpendl- 
eular roots can easily penetrate— <lay, compact, cold, and 
wet soils, do not suit their growth. When the roots of the 
pear penetrate so as to reach the water, the branches be- 
come long and slender, and the leaves narrow, changing 
speedily to a yellowish appeatance, and' the ends of the 
branches often perish, as if burned. With regard to manur- 
ing and keeping the ground cultivated, the pear req^uires the 
same attention as that prescribed for the apple. This tree 
is, however, subject to one malady peculiar to itself, com- 
monly called the Fire Jilighij 01^ Bru(ere^ which attacks treea 
in the most flourishing state, generally commencing at the 
top, or extremity of the branches, and extending downwards. 
This is caused by a stroke of the sun, which extracts the sap 
from the uppermost branches of the tree, or from such as 
are most exposed to. its influence, with more rapidity than it 
can be replaced ; or from powerful rays of the sun heating 
the bark to such a degree as to arrest or nullify the progress, 
of the sap. It is therefore recommended to plant trees in 
pear orchards mfich closer than in those of the apple. The 
only remedy against these attacks is ta immediately saw oW^ 
the branches one or two feet below where the blight extends^ 
in which case they generally revive. 

The pear will flourish near the sea-coast, where no other 
fruit will succeed, except the Sea-side Plum ; and pear 
trees may often be seen even on a sandy beach, exposed tOv 
every storm, and to the perpetual operation of the breezes-. . 
of the ocean. Under such circumstances^ their gr<»wth how- 
ever is proportionably diminutive^ 

4. Early Green CAj«e/.— This is a green pear of middle- 
size, very full of juice, and the finest flavoured pear of its. 
season ; it ripens about the end of July. 

'9. Jargonelle, — This is a fine fruit, ripening shortly after 
the preceding ; it is of a green colour, with a little russet on^ 
0)e side nex^t the sun^ and has a long neck y it bears remarkc- 
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ably well, and is sent in ]arg;e quantities to the New-Torlt 
market. In France it is called Cuissc Madame. 

42. Autumn Bergamot, '•^Thi^ pear is rather of a smaH 
size, but is one of the finest flavoured melting pears ; it is 
in perfection in October. 

52. Craaanne Bergamot, — This is an extremely fine 
fruit ; the flesh is very tender, and full of delicious juice ;. 
it is one of the finest pears in eating from November to 
January. 

86. Colmar, — Is a fine rich pear, but is not so great a 
bearer on a standard^ as on a quince stock ; it is in perfec- 
tion about January, and is frequently called Winter Berga- 
mot ; it is highly esteemed. 

74. VirgouleuBf, — This is a fine melting pear, full of 
rich juice when fully matured y ripens in December and 
January. 

49. Vtrgaiieuj or St, Michael, — This delicious pear is 
knownrin Europe and America by no less than twelve names, 
a circumstance that generally proves that a fruit has been 
held in great esteem. It is of a fine orange colour, and 
when left to ripen on the tree, has often a touch of red next 
the sun. It is a delicious melting pear ; highly valued for 
its excellence of flavour ; is of a good size, fair and hand- 
some, and ripens from September to November, when 
gathered from the- tree and laid on shelves. There are se- 
veral new varieties of this pear which have originated af 
Long-Island, and are highly esteemed. 

57. 5<rcitf/i— This incomparable little pear, which is now 
becoming so widely disseminated in our country and abroad, 
originated on the farm of Mr. Scckel, about four miles from 
Fiiiladelphia. It is at least equal to any European pear I 
have met whh, and is by far the highest flatoured pear that 
has originated in this country. The fruit is of a russet cor 
lour, with a red cheek next the sun, and grows in clusters of 
from two to seven in each. I have noticed, that much of its 
fine spicy flavour is contained in the skin, and in eating it 
this should not be taken off. It grows more slowly than any 
pear tree I am acquainted with-»-and, in fact, at maturity^ 
forms a tree of only moderate size, but peculiarly compact 
and regular in its form. Although this pear has been 
figured in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society of 
Liondon, and both European apd American gentlemen con- 
versant on the subject have stated, that no fruit similar to i(i 
existed in Europe, still there is a pear which has been lon^ 
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cultivated in France and £ng;}and, and almost every other 
country in Europe, so extremely 9imilar to it, that I venture 
to assert, that beyond all doubt, it is the fiarent of the SeckeL 
The pear to which I refer is the " Rousselet de Rheims, or 
Petit Rousselet," called also in Europe '^ the Mutk^ or Spice 
Pear** The growth of the respective trees is similar, and 
the fruit so much alike, that persons have mistaken them 
£6r each other. The difference consists in the part of the 
fruit next the stem being more pointed in one than the 
other, and in the spicy flavour of the Seckei being much, 
higher than that of the Rousselet de Rheims. The colour 
and size are much the same. 

11. Skinleas.'^A. tree of strong growth and very produc-* 
tive ; fruit of medium «ae, pyrifbrm, gr«en and yellow, with 
some touches of red -^^ melting and high flavoured ; ripens in 
August. 

75. French St. Germain.— Thi% is a> fine dark green melt- 
ing pear, very juicy, and of delicious flavour ; but the tree 
in some parts of the country does not produce well, and the- 
fruit is apt to crack. They should be gathered in Octobeff^ 
and laid singly on shelves, where they will continue to ripei^ 
in succession during the whole winter. 

72. PHnce^9 St. Gtrwiiiw.— This pear is a seedling of the 
French St. Germaioi impregnated by the St. Michael, and- 
was originated from seed by myself. It is of a larger size 
than either of its parents, of a yellowish green colour, with a 
red cheek. Its flavour is similar to that of the Freneh St., 
Germain, but it has the advantage of always being a perfectly 
fair fruit, and a great bearer. They should be gathered in 
October, and laid separately on shelves, where they will gra- 
dually ripen for several months. Next to the Seckei, I 
consider this a» the finest table pear our country has ever 
yet produced. 

1 58. Franchefianne. — A pear of medium siase, and oblong, 
of a fine yellow colour ; half melting, sweet and sugary—, 
finely flavoured; ripens end of October. 

\0\, Imperial Oak Leaved.'-^A spreading tree, with fruit 
of medium size, resembling the Virgouleuse, to which it is- 
rather inferior in quality. The tree is remarkable for its 
luxuriant foliage, and the fruit matures during the winter 
^lonths. 

63. Boston Efiergne. -^Thh tree bears the characteristics. 
of a native fruit, and without doubt originated in the vicinity 
of Boston, where it has acquired much celebrity. It bear* 
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Veil when ftt an age sufficiently matures and the fruit is^ 
about the size and shape of the French St. Germain, and bf 
some considered equal to that and the St. Michael in fla>- 
Tour. It is yellow on one side, and red on the other, and 
ripens near the same time as the St. Michael. It is fre- 
quently called at Boston *^L'£pergne/' and has in conse^ 
quence been supposed by many to be the French fruit of that 
name, until I detected the error, and explained it in my last 
Catalogue. 

SO, Engiiah 'Red CAee^.— This pear, cultivtfted at Rhode- 
Island under the above name, whence it was brought to 
t^ong-Island, is a bell shaped fruit, of a beautiful yellow co- 
lour, with a red cheek. It is not quite as large as the St. 
Michael or Virgalieu, but is considered a very fine fruit, 
and bears well ; it ripens in Septemher. 

61 . RuBhmore*9 Ben i^hretien. — This is a native pear of 
very large size, and one of the greatcfst bearers. The growth 
of the tree is particularly strong and rapid, and it soon ar- 
rives at mature bearing. When ripe it is a pale yellow, 
with a red cheek. The fruit is breaking when ripened oti 
the tree, but becomes buttery when matured in the house. 
It is considered but a tolerable table fruit, but when this is 
taken in connexion with its being a most excellent pear for 
cooking, and ripe at a season when few other pears are so, 
and producing very ahundantly, it may be considered as one 
bf the most useful pears in a general view ; it ripens in suc- 
isession, from the end of August to the end of September. 

78. Sfianiah Bon CAre/iVn.— This is a good winter pear 
for baking or preserving ; it is not so large as the common 
Pound Pear, but when ripe changes to a yellow, with a red 
cheek, which gives it a much finer appearance for a market 
fruit, and it is also more delicate, and possesses less of the 
roughness and astringency of the former ; keeps till April 
and May. 

73. Pound Pffar.— This is dne of the largest pears known^ 
and on vigorous trees, in good soil, attains to an immense size. 
They are green, with a red cheek, when one side is exposed 
to the sun ; they are good pears for baking or preservings 
and become much better towards spring than when gathered 
Irom the tree ; keeps till May. 

Ul. Turkish Bon Chretien^ or B. Turc. — ^This is the 
most beautiful of all the Bon Chretien pears^ and the largest 
in size. It is also said to be superior to them in flavour) al* 
thcHigh it partakes of th^ general characters of that elass^ 
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1-4,2. Calebaah. — A very large pear, of good quality ; it is 
ti breaking pear, and ripens in September and October. 

157. Forty Ounces, — This is said to be the largest fruit 
•f the pear kind known in France and the north of Europe ; 
its principal use is for baking br preserving. A pear was 
exhibited in this vicinity, during the season of 1826, weigh- 
ing 40i oz., which was of the Bon Chretien family. 

177. Red Flovferingf or Sanguine rf'/fa/ic— The blos- 
soms of this pear are red, and of singular appearance ; the 
fruit has within the resemblance of the Blood Peach, being 
marbled with red. It is a breaking pear, and esteemed as 
a curiosity. 

34. Striped Dean, — A long pear, striped lengthwise white 
and green ; it is a pleasant flavoured fruit, and a great cu- 
riosity ; ripe in September. 

95. FrancreaL — A very large flat shaped pear, of a yel- 
lowish green colour, suitable for cooking from October to 
t)ecember. I have had this pear to weigh 17^ oz. 

151. Double Floivering.'^This tree, in addition to its 
flowers forming a^reat ornament, produces also pears of a 
very large size, proper for cooking ; they arc yellowish in 
colour, and keep till February. 

194. Bartlett, — This pear weighs about 10 oz. when at 
full size, shaped like a Bon Chretien, very yellow, and 
slightly tinged with red on one side; quite juicy, and by 
many considered a flrst-rate fruit. It is not, however, equal 
in flavour to the Seckel, or even to the Boston Epergne, 
but its size and beauty render it greatly admired. It much 
resembles in flavour and consistence the St. Michael, and is 
said to command a high price at market. It is no doubt a 
native, and appears to have originated in the vicinity of Bos-, 
ton ; and it does not seem at all strange that many line new 
pears should have originated there, as that city, and its en- 
virons, has for a long period been inhabited by a great many 
gentlemen extremely intelligent on the subject of Horticul- 
ture, who took much pains, at an early date, to introduce the 
choicest fruits, and particularly the finest varieties of pearsi 
of which fruit they are skilful connoisseurs. 



The following are among the fine pears which have been 
orijginated in the Netherlands, and other parts of Europe, 
and which have recently beeii brought into notice by the 
t^oildon Horticultural Society, &c. 
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190. Urhuni§u.^^A pear nearly glc^ular^ the ooloiir yel'- 
lowish green, flavour similar to that of rose water^ the fruit 
large, and ripens in November. 

let. Marie ZoMwe.— Fruit of a pale yellow cblour, mid- 
dle size} and fine flavoured ; the flesh is melting, and very 
juicy I it is at maturity from November to December. 

132. Beurre JVafioleon.'^^F ruli exceedingly fine, melting 
and juicy ; in size cot quite as large as the foregoing ; ripens 
from November to December. 

131. Beurre AVioj?.-— Fruit yellow, of large size, and pear 
shaped, flavour excellent ; ripe from November to Decem- 
ber. 

156. Florelle, — Fruit of nearly a scarlet colour, with very 
small dark spots, shape pyriform ; it is of middle uze, fine 
flavour, and greatly esteemed ; ripe in November. This 
|>ear is called in some publications Forelle, and the Poire 
Truite is by some considered to be the sanae. 

125. Beurr4 d* Ahremberg.'^K very fine greenish pear, 
form and iSize of the Beurr^ Gris \ it is coDs^red by some 
as the b^t of all the Beurr^ pears^ 

123. Beurre Cohma.'^A pear of medium uze, of excel- 
lent quality, and ripe in September. 

1^3. Pasae Co^ar.*— This is one of the pears reared from 
seeds by Professor Van Ml:oiis. It is between buttery and 
melting, and very sweet ; fruit of good size, and pyriform, 
but particularly broad towards the eye. It is a melting pear 
of exceeding fine properties, and may by proper attention bb 
matured for the table from January to April. The tree is 
abundantly produetivev 

133. Bturri JS««ce.— This is also called Hardempont de 
Printems, and is another of the fruits reared by Professor 
Van Mons. It is a pale green pear, of large siae, and rather 
irough skin, and the tree is very productive ; it is not usually 

t fit £r tlie table till M areh or April, and will continue ripen- 
log till May ; its flesh when thus matured approximates to 
the Brown Beurr^^ so universally esteemed as an autumn 
fruit. 

120. Bturri Ca/kioifiottr.«— This is one of the new pears 
reared from seeds by Professor Van Mons, of the Nether- 
lands. The fruit is crimson and yellow, fine flavoured, very 
beautifiil, and of good size ; ripening in October. I take 
this to be the same pear aometioies called at Boston ^ Cas- 
^ siomont," which variation may have arisen from a misread- 
ing of the name in the original invoice^ as no uich name its 

B 
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the latter is found either in the Catalogue of the Londoi# 
Horticultural Society^ or in those of other eminent establish- 
ments in Europe. 

PEACHES. 

The preferable soil for a peach orchard is a rich sandf 
loan)} but tkis fruit will succeed in any soil with proper at- 
tention to cultivation and manuring ; particular care, how- 
ever, should be taken not to plant a new orchard on the site 
of an old one. It may be necessary also to remark, that the 
ground where they are planted should be kept in a constant 
state of cultivation, as they become bark-bound and unthrifty 
the second year after the grass has formed a sod around 
them. There are two causes which have operated against 
the success of this tree, and which seem peculiar to it— the 
one is a worm which attacks the tree at the root, near the 
surface of the ground, and often totally encircles it ; the 
other is a disease usually denominated the yellows. 

The fporm.— The most proper course to obviate the de- 
predations of the worm, is to examine the trees every spring 
and autumn, and to make an application of a mixture of 
fresh cow dung and clay to the wounds which have been 
made by them, at the same time destroying any worms that 
may be found. Lime or ashes thrown around the roots of 
peach trees are found to prevent, in a great measure, the 
depredations of the worm. 

Yeiiovfs. — This disease, which commenced its ravages in 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania about the year 1797, and In 
New-York in 1801, and has spread throug:h several of the 
states, is by far more destructive to peach trees than the 
worm, and is evidently contagious. TLis disease is spread at 
the time when the trees are in bloom, and is disseminated by 
the pollen or farina blowing from the flowers of diseased 
trees, and impregnating the flowers of those which are 
heaUhy, and which is quickly circulated by the sap through 
the branches, foliage, and fruit, causing the fruit, wherever 
the infection extends, to ripen prematurely. That this dis- 
ease is entirely distinct from the wormy is sufficiently proved 
by the circumstance, that peach trees which have been in- 
oculated on plum or almond stocks, though less affected by 
t|)e worm^ are equally subject to the vf//ow«-*and a decisive 
proof of its being contagious is, that a healthy tree, inocu- 
^ted from a branch of a diseased one, instead of restoring the 
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^raft to vigour and health, immediately becomes itself in- 
fected with the disease. As all efforts totally to subdue it 
must require a long course of time, the best method to pur* 
sue towards its eventual eradication, is to stop its progress, 
and prevent its farther extension— *to accomplish which, the 
following means are recommended, which have been found 
particularly successful. 

As soon as a tree is discovered to possess the characteris- 
tics of the disease, which is generally known by the leaves 
putting on a sickly yellow appearanceo-^ut of which the 
premature ripen^ig of the fruit is a decisive proof— it should 
be marked, so as to be removed the ensuing autumn, which 
must be done without fail, for if left again to bloom, it wouJd 
impart the disease to many others in i4;s vicinity ; care is also 
necessary, in its removal, to take out all the roots of the dis^ 
eased tree, especially if another is to be planted in the same 
place, so that the roots of the tree to be planted may not 
come in contact with any of those of the one which W99 
diseased. 

If your neighbour has trees infected with the yellows in a 
i^uarter contiguous to yours, it will be necessary to prevail 
on him to remove them, that yours may not be injured by 
t(^em. By being thus particular in speedily removing such 
trees as may^ be infected, the disease is prevented from ex- 
tending itself to the rest of the orchard, and the residue wiU 
consequently be preserved in perfect health at the triffing 
loss of a few trees annually from a large orchard. 



PEACHES, APRICOTS, AND NECTARINES, ON 

ALMOND STOCKS. 

In France a particular variety of the almond is used as a 
stock on which to inoculate the different varieties of the 
peach, apricot, nectarine, and cultivated almond. This va- 
riety has now been introduced into cultivation in the author's 
establishment, and trees budded thereon can be su{>plied in 
the autumn of 1828. It is said that this almond is not subject 
to the attacks of the worm ; and if so, it wiirfumish a pre- 
ventive against these depredations which have been" so great 
a cause of complaint throughout our country. It is neces- 
sary to observe, that this variety of almond is very different 
from the common bitter* almond frequently used for stocks 
in the United Stat(^« 
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PEACHES, APRICOTS, NECTARINES^ &c. ON 

PLUM STOCKS. 

In England the plum is preferred as a stock for the sanie 
tiees that the almond is used for in France— but there cer- 
tainly exists a great disadvantage in using the plum as a 
stock for these fVults, as the growth of the latter being tnneh 
more yigorous, they are apt to overgrow the plum ; and the 
latter being in many instances unable to furnish an adequate 
portion of sap to promote the growth of the former^ they 
cannot attain to their natural developement, but form onlyv 
trees of diminutive stature. This retarding of the growth^ 
however, may cause the trees to arrive at a state of fruition 
at an earlier period i and if they are intended as appendages 
to small gardens, and not for orchards, where great space 
could be allowed; their minor u^e might be deemed a eon» 
't'eBieoce) if not an advantage. 

jPrttervation qf Peadi Tree9 in WMir. 

It hat been discoveved by the fariaan. about Uticai UiA 
MtOkoi that tpawai that if a heap of stonesia placed roNnd 
each tree, ef four feet iivdiaoMteri and of about tkebeigbt qC 
the usual depth of snow, that the trees are not killed by tbei 
winter, and several flourishing orchards exiatiA that sectiw 
of country, where this practice is pursued. Tlve effect of 
these collections of stones is to prevent the frost penetrating 
to the roots, thus proving, that where the roots are preserved 
frenfrom firaal^ the other parte of the tree will be less aensH 
ble to its attacks^ I have also been informed, that a mound 
or embankment of earth around the body of the tree has the 
same beneficial e&ct ; and have recently understood from 
an intelligent gentleman, that such is the practice in Swit- 
zerland ; and as I have a correspondent in that country who 
is extremely well informed on horticultural subjects, I will 
make it a point to obtain, from him a statement of all the 
precantiooa found to be successful in that climate, which in- 
formation will na doubt greatly aid those who reside in die 
northern seaions of our country^ 

Could not this plan just referred to be pursued with success 
with many of the more delicate varieties of the Grape Vine I 

CftineseJ^at Peach. -^Thts most curious of fruits, intro- 
duced from China by the Horticultural Society of {London, 
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mnd figured and described in their Transactions, may be con- 
sidered an anomaly of its species. The fruii is described as 
2i inches wide, and only -f^ of an inch through from the 
stem to the outer side, and the existence of such a fruit has 
always been doubted until actually received from China. 
Both the external appearance of the fruit, and the pit so 
singularly compressed in its form, would seem to be the re- 
sult of art rather than of nature. It is represented as being 
an early peach* About 20 trees are in possession of the au- 
thor, which have been inoculated from the original intro- 
duced by himself. 

84. Dwarf Or/fan«.— This {^ach is of most singular cha- 
racter ; the joints of the shoots are very near to each other, 
and the growth exceedingly slow. It forms a small head of 
about 1 8 inches to 2 feet in height, and may with all ease be 
cultivated in a flower-pot in the same manner as a gera- 
nium. Notwithstanding its diminutive size, the fruit, which 
is round, is not small, but as large as a fair sized nutmeg-—' 
it ripens quite late. I paid half a guinea for a tree of this 
kind introduced two years since. 

81. Mohatreuse. — This clingstone, celebrated for its great 
size, is the largest known tn France. It is nearly white on 
the shade side, aiul of a lively red next the sun; the fiesh'is 
firm, flavour good, and it is highly esteemed for preserves^ 
It is well calculated for transportation a considerable dis-^ 
tance ; ripens in September and October, and is the most 
beautiful peach foi* market of .that season. 

80. Peraeque.'-^This is a very large fruit, of oval form,' 
ttnd fine red cobur ; the tree is very ptroductive, and its fruit 
ripens in October. , 

79. Vinous Pur/ilc^'-'This peach, called in France Pour-^ 
pree Vineuae^ is onexf the finest varieties allied to the Mig* 
nonne ; the fruit is large,fflesh fine and melting, vinous and 
juicy ; ripens in August. 

68. Kenrick*^a H^ath,'--'! received this peach from M r» 
Kenrick, of Brighton, near Boston, and he informed me that 
it was received from the late General Heath. It is con-** 
sidered as an uncommonly fine fruit, and has been sold for a 
great price in the Bostoii market. It is very large and ob- 
long, and some of the peaches have weighed over ^ lb. The 
colour is red and white, and it npens about the time of the 
lemon clingstone. Its size and shape distinguish it from 
most other peaches of the season. 

IQL. Gold and Pury^/^.— This is a peach ripening befoire^ 

B2 
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tli« lemon ctingstoM} and of about the aise of the red rare- 
ripe, which it reaembles in shape ; its flavour is agreeable, 
though not equal to the lemon clingstone; it is of the finest 
gfdd colour on one side, and the deepest crimson on the 
other. There is no tree more productive, and when yoa 
consider at one view the beauty of the fruit, and the im« 
mense quantities which load the branchesi the appearance 
it truly striking. 

ee. Sar^^t*^ Rarerifit.'^This peach is a seedling va- 
riety well worth attentidn. It is yellowi round, rich in fta- 
Your, and the tree very productive. It is best known in the 
vicinity of Boston, where it originated. 

13; JacqU99* YtUow Rarerifie.^^TyM peach, which I re- 
ceived from the vicinity of Boston, is represented to be very 
fine. I hav^ a niember of the trees, but they have not yet 
produced fruit« 

B3. Ytlhn9 Jfiritot.-^TYk\% peach is of very large rize ; 
Its colour is yellow, a little touched with red on tlie sunny 
aide ; the fiesh also yellow and sotid, with a little of the 
apricot flavour ; it Is a late fruit, not ripening in general till 
October* 

The lindts of this Iktle work will not allow me to describe 
■ the numerous deMcious vigrieties of this fruit— 'but, to the 
lovers of the peach, i can promise a rich treat in the co- 
pioiia publication I am preparing for the press) for in addi- 
tion to the choice collection already enumerated in the Ca- 
talogue, I hove received from the south of France and Italy,. 
48 new varieties, comprising M the cho%ct%t and fiigheatjl^y' 
ifoured Peachet of that bvoured region, being determined 
that the amateurs and eonnoisaeurs of fruits throughout oup> 
country should have it in their power to gratify their taste 
with these fruits without the expense of a trip to the Medi- 
terranean. It has been remarked by travellccs, that the 
fruits above referred to possess a degree of odour (pvrftimX 
which renders them particulariy delicious. We shall now 
be able to giie ultimate decision on this point ; for if any 
ellme is peculhriy favourable to the culture of tiie peach, it 
is from the Potowmac to Louisiana. 

NECTARINES. 

With regard to the soil and culture proper for this fruit it 
jn unnecessary to go iolo detsul^ as irhatever directions havcb 
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been giveD on those points with regard to the peftcbi m^ 
equally applicable to the nectarine. 

Being a'srao^th skinned froit> it requires the same precau* 
tions with regard to the attacks of the curculio as are pre- 
acribed for the plnm and the apricot. I have been informed bf 
the Hon. Asher Robins, of Rhode-Island, of a circumstance 
that has come within hia notice, which merits investigation,. 
which is, that in an orchard where peach and nectarine treesn 
were planted promiscuously, the former have gradually died 
of the yellofviy while the nectarines remained in perfect healtlv 
and vigour. In my own grounds, I have occasionally lost 
trees of the neetarine by the yeliow€y but have never made 
a particular investigation whether they were less or more- 
susceptible of such attacks than the peach. 

13. JS/rM^v.— This is a fine nectarine, of good size, and? 
a great bearer; the colour dark red next the sun,^ and a yeU 
lowish green on the other side ; the fiesh is fine, melting and 
juicy ; ripens late in August 

9. Bed /?oman.— This fruit is of a deep red or purple 
next the sun> and rather yellow on the other side ; it is a fine 
fruit, and a good bearer ; ripens in September. 
■ 19. EngtUk Brw^^now.— This is deep red on the sunny^ 
side, and pale yellow on the other. It is a fine fruit wbea 
Tipened on the tree, but inferior when matured in the housc^ 

5. Golden C-— This is the most beautiful fruit I have 
ever seen. It is a large siaed nectarine of the finest orange 
colour, delicately mottled with red next the sun, which gives. 
It a clear waxen appearance^ so. that it gpreatly resembles an 
artificial fruit i ripens in September. 

(0. Fermaah.'^-'A fi^e late fruit, of a greenish colour, a 
little reddened on the sunny side ;. ripens in September. 

SO. Mu$k Flo/tf/.— Fruit of good size, of a lively red on 
the sunny side, flesh yellow, juicy, high flavoured, and some- 
what musky. Thh matureawell in the house ; ripe in Sep- 
tember. 

15. fVUliamJB*:^ /h'ma«/on.---This nectarine has recently 
been brought into particular notice in England as a new va- 
riety of very superior qualities. It has not yet produced 
fruit in this country, but there can exi^t no doubt that its. 
claims to merit are accurately stated*. 

N. B. The limits of this work will not allow me to de-^ 
scribe more kikids;, but it may be said' of nectarir^es^gene^ 
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nMy, that they are exceedingly fine fruits, and peculiarly 
unique and beautiful in their appearance^ and among the 
greatest ornaments of the desert. Many exceedingly fine 
new kinds have been recently introduced from the south of 
France, and other parts of Europe, the most of which will be 
found enumerated in the Catalogue. 

APRICOTS. 

This fruit thrives in the same soil, and with the same cul* 
lure, as the peach and the nectarine, and requires the same 
precautions against the curculio as are prescribed for the 
plum, further comment on those points is therefore ren- 
dered unnecessary. It may, however, be well to remark* 
that the apricot is very apt to produce too great a quantity 
of fruit—- in such cases it is necessary to thin them out, other- 
wise they will be inferior in size and quality; I will now pro* 
ceed to describe a few varieties. 

1. Red Mascuiinc^-Thii is considered the earliest of 
apricots ; the fruit is not large, and is also less juicy tlian 
some others, and the colour red on the side next the sun ; it 
is esteemed for its early maturity, and for being a very great 
bearer. There is also a white variety ; ripens end of July* 

15. Blacky or Po^e'«.— This apricot, which comes from 
Siberia, and is consequently the most hardy, seems interme- 
diate between th^ plum and the apricot. The fruit is of 
good size, of a red or violet colour on one side,, and of a 
blackish purple on the other. It ripens later than most of 
the others, and is a very agreeable fruit, but I have not found 
it to bear well, which perhaps it would do when planted far- 
ther north. The Peach Leaved Black, No. 23, is also frond 
Siberia, and produces fruit considerably resembling the 
above. 

8. Ji^hUe.'^This is an apricot of a whitish or pale yel- 
low colour, of middle size, and pleasant flavour. It forma^ 
an agreeable variety among others more deeply coloured. 

5. Peachy or De JVancy.— This is an apricot of very larger 
size, and of excellent flavour ; the tree is, however, some-. 
times so productive, that unless the fruit is thinned out, they 
cannot arrive at their proper size* It is considered to diffei: 
but little from the Moorpark, and is in fact one of the finest 
varieties known. 

14. Turkey. — This is a good fruit, of a deeper colour2.an4 
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Jess juicy than the foregoing, and tipens rather later in the 
season. 

4. i?oman.— -This is a large yellow fruit, of good flaTour,. 
and held in esteem. 

12. Breda.'^ThiB is an excellent fruit, of large siae, and 
yellow colour, juicy, fine flavoured, and a good bearer. 

7. ^rutM^^.— -This is rather a small fruit, but is a great 
bearer, and consequently much esteemed. The fruit is red 
next the sun, and of fine appearance ; it has rather a tart fla« 
your, which is admired by many persons, and is also one of 
t^e latest in ripening. 

31. M9n9$rou9 PracA-o-This is considered the largest of 
all Apricots} the- growth of the tree is very strong, and the- 
fruit highly esteemed. I obtained it from the south of 
France, with a number of others of great excellence, several 
of which are enumerated in the Catalogue, and the others, 
will be in the next editwtn. 

20, Common J^eneh.'mm.TiM is one of the largest apricot& 
known in France, when the tree is in a good aimaiton ; fl^sh 
fine flavoured ; it ia a vigtouroua growing tree, and deltghta. 
in an> airy situation ; ripena in lttly« 

9^. i'rsv^sc^'v^-^truit of moderate sise,. flesli yelKywi, 
aometiasea rather drjr, but witli aaegasy andvtnouafiavour^. 
the pit is sweet ; npe in July. 

N. B. The apricots newr in my cetlection eoiceed 3S/ 
choice and select varietiesw 

ALMONDS. 

The soil and culture proper fbrthe alasond are the same 
as those necessary for the peach, wilb this exception, that aa 
the root of the almond penetrates ta a greater depth than 
the peach, it would be woll to select a soil ctf good depth ; 
but, if inoculated on the peaeh or the plomi this precaution 
is unnecessary. This tree is a som'ce of alMmdant profit 
to the cultivators in the n»ddle and south of Franee and in 
Italy; and when we consider the perfect ease with which its 
culture can be carried to any extent, and the constant and in* 
creasing demand for its fruit, it seems almosi incredible that 
no persons have devoted their attention to raising an adequate 
supply. In imy part of Virginia, and sooth of it, all the more 
delicate kinds of almonds may be cultivated profitably to any 
extent, and a few hwidred acres of land of what now lies use- 
less and unproductive, could be made teyitdd qet only a larg<| 
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reventte to the proprietors^ but by superseding (be Importa- 
tion from abroad, strike one more link from the chain of cie« 
pendence on foreign nations. 

Varietiea.^^Oi the almonds there are a number of varie- 
ties. Those generally cultivated for the cable are the '* Ladies* 
Thin Shell," the ^ Sweet Sultan," the «' Small Soft Shell,** 
and (> Large Soft Shell." There are also the " Sweet Hard 
Shell," and the *< Bitter Almond." These two last are used for 
other purposes. 

Of the almond there are also a number of varieties for 
ornament only — such as the Dwarf Double Flowering, and 
the Tall Double Fiowenng^^the latter growing as large as a 
Peiich tree; also the Silvery SiberiaOi and the Oriental. 

PLUMS. 

The plum is not difficult in adapting itself to alnaost any 
soil ; indeed, it flourishes in evei7 situation but in a clayi 
marshy, or too sandy soil. A light rich soil is however pre-^ 
ferable, and the same care is necessary as has been recom* 
mended for fruit trees generally, in keeping the ground cul« 
tivated around them when young; for although it is a com-c 
mon observation, that plum trees succeed best in a hard 
trodden soil, and though such a situation may cause the trees, 
to retain their fruit, still it must be decidedly unfavourable 
to their growth. Plums, apricots, and nectarines, are , 
smooth skinned fruit, and are in some parts of the United 
States subject to be injured by a small bug called the cur- 
cu/io, which stings the fruit, and causes it to drop before it 
has attained its proper size. Their depredations may 
be effectually prevented by paving round the trees aa fat ^ 
a« the branches extend^ as it has been incontestibly proved, 
by frequent experiments made by the author and others^ 
that the curcutto will not infest those trees where they 
cannot find means of immediately concealing themselves 
in the ground on dropping from the branches. • Plum trees 
are also subject to injury from another insect, which stings 
the branches, and causes large protuberances to form qn 
them, which, if not cut off, produce a canker that in lime 
destroys the tree. 

There are a number of kinds, however, which ^rc very 
little subject to the attacks of this insect, and some which are . 
not at all so. Among these may be enumerated the Yellow 
and Red Chicasaw^ American Cherry, American Red and . 
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Yellow, Yellow E^g, Washington, Huling*s Superb, Toiil- 
Jinson's Charlotte, Imperial Violet) and a number of others. 
But even when trees are stung by these insects, if proper at- 
tention is paid at an early stage, and every branch carefully 
cut off in February or March, below where any appearance 
. of the canker extends, and these branches in which at this 
period the eggs of those insects are deposited are immedi- 
ately burned, such attention will, in a short period, totally 
eradicate them. Still, if your neighbour has trees near at 
hand which are thus attacked, it will be necessary that the 
same course may be pursued by him simultaneously, other- 
wise the insects which are winged will find their way from 
his trees to your own, which would render your individual 
efforts useless. To show the ease with which the difficulty 
referred to can be remedied, I will merely mention, that in 
my Nurseries, where there are more than 20,000 j>lum trees, 
it is an uncommon circumstance to m«et with ii tree thus 
. attacked. 

S2. HulingB* Sufierb,-^Th\% plum, I have little hesitatioQ 
in saying, is the largest known either in Europe or America. 
The largest white or yellow plum in Europe, as far as my 
information extends, is the Yellow Egg, or White Magnum 

< Bonum, which is an oval fruit ; and the largest red or purple 
plums are the Imperial Violet, Jerusalem, and some of the 
prunes. The Hulings' Superb I received from Dr. William 
E. Hulings, of Pennsylvania, a gentleman distinguished as 
mueh for his zeal and perspicuity in the introduction of new 
and valuable- fruits to proper notice, as for the extreme 
liberality evinced in their dissemination to others. To that 
gentleman I am indebted for the following remarks :-~'^ I 
have had a fully ripe and delicious plum from -my tree, 
weighing three ounces and seventy-eight grains, and measur-* 
ing round six inches and seven-tenths.*' I saw the fruit of 
this tree, which stands immediately beside a Washington 
plum, and it was decidedly the largest of the two. The 
fruit is of a roundish form and greenish colour, bearing 
an affinity to the gage, from which it doubtless originated. 
Were I to venture a supposition as to its parentage, I should 
suppose it to have originated from the Green Gage, impreg- 

' nated by the White Magnum Bonum. It is three years 
since I began to cultivate it, and I have already sent a num- 
ber to different parts of the Union, and several hundred are 
now in the Nurseries. In a more recent letter from t)r. H., 
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ht renwrkf) Actthn plum ^ is verf fine flavoured ttA sweett 
«Mid the fivt in rank among /k^tim«"—- in which opinion I 
fuUjr concur; its protent title wee given to it by me, in ho- 
nour of that gentleman. 

23. ITo^Aii^oft.— This plUHh ftometitties called the Bol- 
mer, ia of doubtful origin, and it ia bur of latter years tliat it 
has been known by either of the above titles^ Some few 
▼ears i^o, Mr. Bolmer, a very respectable merchant of New- 
Yorky finding it in his collection, and deeming it a new va- 
riety, it was presented by btm to a number of his frienda, 
and from one or more of them received the appellation of 
fiolmer's Washington* Its extraordinary slse and fine gage 
flavour caused it to attract much notice, and supposing it a 
novelty, I procured a tree for myself, for which I paid three 
dollars, a price at whidi they were readily selling at the 
time ; but what Was my surprise, when, as its f<4iage and 
fruit were developed, to find it an old and familiar acquaint- 
ance, which had been cultivated at the Nurseries at Flushing 
during a long course of years, under the title of ** Superior 
Gage i" and of which treea» of the Ibickness of a man's tbigh^ 
were to be seen throughout tlie country, and particularly in 
the garden of Mr. Van Sindren, and others in this vicinity* 
Mr. James Bloodgood, of Flushing, (since deceased) made 
eko the same discovery about the same time. Three years 
since, happening to be on a visit at Albany, I was again sur- 
prised to meet the same plum in the garden of Isaac X)enni- 
sen, Esq., under the name of the <' Double Imperial Gage.*' 
The treea in his garden were of very large ucey and he stated 
to me, that he had obtained them under the above name \ 8 
years before, from the vicinity of New*Vork ; tl having been 
long an object with that gentleman^ who k distinguis^d for 
his judgment and discrimination of fruits, to concentrate ail 
the most valuable varieties of the plum, t have taken some 
pains to ascertain the origin of tbia plum, and particular^ 
whether it was brought originally from Europe, being anxi^' 
ous to establish the native country of so superior a fruit, and 
1 have come to the conclusion, that it is of American origin, 
as I have never been able to trace it farther than to the Nur^ 
series at ]f lushing. I wall mention one circumstance vrhich 
may throw some light upon the subject. It has always been 
the custom at the establishment of the author^ at Flushing, 
to plant annually the seedls of the finest fruits, for the purpose 
of originating new varieties; and« about the year if 90, his 
father planted the ptes <J S5 quarts of the Green Gage .plum ; 
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these' prodciced trees yielding fruit of every colour; «Dd the 
White Gage, Red Gage, and Prince's Gage, now so well 
known, form part of the progeny of tho^e plnois ; and there 
seems strong presumptive evidence 4^ suppose that the 
Washington Plum was one of the san^e.\GoUection. 

Since the foregoing was written^ a sfnall branch, with 24 
of these plums on it, has been sent by Leonard Richardsi 
£sq. of Newark, to the Editors of the Statesmen, in New- 
York, presenting probably the greatest weight of that fruit 
ever produced on so small a space. Many plums on the 
same tree were six and three-quarter inches round, and in 
one or more instances weighed four and a Quarter ounces; 
which is a greater weight than has been heretofore known. 
The Vee whence these were plucked, is called *' Superior 
Gage," being the original title referred to in the foregoing 
remark*. 

24. Prinet*9 Gog-f.— This plum is the largest of the 
gages, if we except the Washington ; the fruit is of a whitish 
green until nearly ripe, when it changes to a pale yellow ; 
it is one of the most luscious plums, and was originated from 
seed by the father of the author. 

Bleecker^s German Ga^c— This plum I received from 
Isaac Denniston, Esq. of Albany ; he states that it was reared 
from seed by Mr. Bleecker, of that city^ about the year 1810. 
It is rich and finely tasted, and nearly as large as the Wash* 
ington, and of similar shape ; the leaves are, however, much 
smaller. It is a great bearer, and fine for preserving ; ripens 
about the middle of August. 

Duane*9 PurfiU French^ — This plum I received from 
my esteemed friend James Duane, Esq. of Duanesburg, 
who obtained it originally from France n^py y^&rs since. 
Its colour is a pale purple or pink ; its fiesfflkiuicy, and fine 
flavoured, and it is of monstrous size ; incjiBecHr never recol- 
lect seeing a larger purple plum \ it ripens the beginning of 
August. 

41. Tomlin8on*8 Charlotte. — ^This plum J received from 
my friend Judge Tomlinson ; it was originated by him from 
the seed of the Yellow Egg Plum^ It is of the shape of 
Its parent, but different in quality, being sweet and agreeable 
in flavour, and more calculated for a table fruit ; it ripens 
about the middle of August. 

53. Prince* 9 Blue Primc^ian^'^i^hn is the earliest plum 
I am acquainted with, and was reafld by me from the seed 
of the White Primordian, It is ten days earlier than its 
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parent, of about the same size, of an oval shape, and blua 
colour; the flavour is pleasant, but its great value consists 
in its early maturity. 

22. Litde Queen C/att<//a.— •This is a plum of the gage 
family, of fine flavour, and of a yellow colour when ripe. It 
has all the good qualities of the Green Gage, except that its 
size is much smaller. It is a tree of extremely vigorous 
growth. 

21. Large Queen Ctaudia. — This plum, the parent of all 
the class of gages, ranks among the finest for the luscious 
quality of its fruits, and for the vigour and productiveness of 
the tree ; it ripens in August. 

GoliaAj JVecfarine^ or Ca/f(/ontan.— This plum is of very 
large size, and has attracted much notice in England ; but 
it is only recently introduced to this country, where it has 
not yet produced fruit that I am aware of. 

42. Coe's Golden Z)ro^.— This plum is of a fine amber 
colour, much in form of the Yellow Egg Plum, and of at>out 
half the size ; the flavour is very fine, and it is considered one 
of the most beautiful plums for the dessert ; it ripens ia 
September. 

26. Bine f?a^^.— -This is a very luscious plum, of a good 
aize, and bears welK 

25» Green Gc^-^.^^-This plum is so universally known^ 
that description seems unnecessary. I will, therefore, merely 
remark, that it is of good size, a yellowish green with dots 
on the sunny side when ripe, and extremely luscious; ripens 
in August. 

29. IVhUe Gage,**^"th\% plum, reared from the seed of 
the Green Gage, is much larger tlian its parent ; its colour 
is of a pale straw colour when ripe ; the tree produces a 
great abundance of fruits 

M'^nesottr.— This plum is highly esteemed for preserving, 
and is also used in the making of wines ; it ripens late, and 
produces well. 

46. 7iw/ier«frice.— This is one of the finest late plums, 
and when perfectly mature is extremely sweet ; ripens in 
September, and often continues to October. 

20. YfUovf Egg^or White Magnum BoTir/m.— This plum 
bears well, and is very large, and has been produced of the 
full size of a hen's egg in particular situations ; it is nut con- 
sidered a table fruit, though sometimes eaten as such ; it is 
principally used for preserving and baking. 

19. turfite £ggy or Red Magnum i5onwm.— This is a very 
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Iftf ge egg: shaped firuit, frequently used a« a dessert plaoij 
but more generally for preserving ; it is a good bearer, and 
ripens in September. 

31. Smith's Orleans, — This is a fine large purple plum 
of excellent flavour, suitable for the dessert, and much es- 
teemed ; the tree is of very rapid growth, and bears well. 

Bingham — This is said to be an oblong yellow. plum of 
large size and excellent quality, tender, rich, and juicy. I 
have not yet had it to produce fruit. 

36. Peter's Large Yeilow,-^ls said to be a variety of the 
gage, nearly as large aS the Washington, and in quality 
much resembling it. 

9. WetherUCs Sweet.'^H a delicious sweet little clmg* 
stone plum, much admired, but not much larger than the 
common Blue Damson ; ripens in August. 

72. Sfianiah />ama«A'.— -Fruit oval, medium size, violet 
colour, and tobched with red on the sunny side ; flesh sugary, 
high flavoured, and separating from the pit ; ripens the be- 
ginning c»f September. 

40. Monsieur ^a/i/.<<— Tree vigorous and productive ; fruit 
large, round, and handsome, of a violet colour, and melting ; 
ripens the end of July or beginning of August* 

101 /'focA.-— Fine large fiuit, and in flavour similar to 
the preceding ; ripens also about the same period. 

95. Jerusalem,'^ A. very beautiful plum, of large size, 
flesh adhering to the stone, and somewhat resembling the 
Apricot Plum in appearance, the flavour agreeable. 

94. Isle Ferte. — Fruit large and oblong, very good for 
preserves I ripens in September. 

57. Monstrous Prune, — Of the prune, or, as they are 
termed in Germany, ^' Quetsche,'* there are a number of 
varieties, all which are of fine sixe, and considered as the 
beat plums for drying as prunes ; this is one of the larf^est 
of the varieties; the principal cliaracteristic of these plums 
is that the flebU is sweet and agreeable when dried. I am 
informed that the ^^ Italian Prune" ranks highest as a table 
fruit when plucked from the tree. The process of drying 
prunes seems to be so very easy, that I should suppose it 
might be undertaken in this country with a certainty of suc- 
cess, and so as to totally supersede the importation of that 
article. 

jVbff .— The prescribed limits not allowing space for de- 
scriptions of other plums, I will merely reiiuutHi that n^- 
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thouglr the varieties of table plums now cultivated in the 

author's establishment exceed 1 40, still they are a selection 
only of the choicest kinds ; in making wbich^ the commoner 
fruits have been altogether rejected. 

CHERRIES. 

This is a tree which accommodates itself to a variety of 
soils, and will succeed any where but in a clay, a very aridi 
or a low wet situation. The soil, however, to be preferred, 
is a light, rich, or sandy loam of considerable depth* The 
soil around them must be kept ciiTtivated until they have 
attained a considerable size. If th$ bodies of the trees be* 
come bark-bound, some rotten maniire must be dug in around 
them, and the bodies and largest branches be brushed over 
with soft soap. 

22. Yellow Sfianiah, ^^This is a cherry of the largest size, 
and at the same time one of the most luscious. It is a variety 
of the Duke, of a straw colour, dotted on one side with small 
red spots, and added to its fine quality, it is a constant bearer. 
The skin appears so delicate, that I do not think it so well 
calculated for transportation as some others, and I have also 
noticed that, probably from the same circumstance, the fruit 
is apt to rot during long continued rains at the period of 
ripening. At Boston -this cherry is sometimes called the 
Carnation, and by others the Bigarreau, the latter term in- 
variably indicates hard cherries. 

38. Elkhom.'^TUis b one of the largest black cherries 

I have ever seen, its size varies little from that of the Black 

Tartarian, but it ripens two weeks later, and is peculiarly 

distinct from every other kind; the flesh, when eaten, having 

a liver-like consistence and very solid. It is perhaps less 

highly flavoured than some others, but still a superior fruit; 

and from its solidity is well calculated for transportation 

to the markets, and its ripening at a later period causes 

it to be most suitable for filling up the space between the 

ripening of the earlier Duke and Heart Cherries, and the 

common Kentish and Morello varieties. I discovered this 

variety on a tour through Maryland about 30 years agO| 

growing in the garden attached to a hotel, and finding it very 

different from any that I had seen, I brought home some 

scions for inoculation ; the landlord called it the Elkhoroi 

which name I adopted for it. 
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4, Black Tlrrrorian.— This cherrf, now well known ia 

many parts of the Union, is nut surpassed by any other Heart 
Cherry with wmch I am acquainted. It is of the largest 
size, of a fine black colour, very superior in flavour, and the 
tree is a great and constant bearer. Its period of ripening 
is the same as the Black Heart* but for all purposes it'is far 
more desirable. It is, without doubt, the best market cherry 
of its season, and in connexion with the Yellow Spanish, maf 
be con^dered not to be rivalled for the dessert* It has been 
the fortune of this, as of most other choice fruits, to receive 
in Eii|([land a great number of titles, and no less than ten are 
enumerated, by which it has been sold in that country. It 
has even in our country, from the bi»fore mentioned ciroum- 
stance, been disseminated under two names, different frorn 
the one that heads this iist**the Ronald's Black Heart, and 
the Circassian, both of which refer to the same fruit. 

5. IVhitc Tartarian. — The cherry long cultivated by thhi 
name in our country I have ascertained to be incorrect, and 
is nothing more than a half barren variety of the White Heart. 
I have recently introduced the genuine kind, which is a most 
iieautifuJ trannfiarent fruit> of a very fine quality, but not of 
very large size. 

28. Prince*^ Oukt,^^Ol all cherries^ this is the largest 
that I have seen, though not greatly varying from some I 
have enumerated. It was reared by myself from the seed 
of the Carnation,, and is consequently of the class termed 
Duke Cherries. The fruit is red and very luscious when 
fully i*ipe. Tlie tree partakes of the appearance of the Car* 
nation, and is not a great bearer. 

48 Fiovtnce, — This is a cherry of excellent flavour, and 
» most beautiful fruit for the dessert. It produces well, and 
the fruit is of good size. 

47. Wa^ifr/oo.— Tliis is one of the fine productions of Mr. 
Knight. It is a fine flavoured fruit, agreeaMy sweet and 
productive. 

^^. Plumat9ne Afor^o.—The varieties of the Morelloare 
considered the finest truits for tarts and preserves, and also 
§ov putting in brandy ; but the European varieties are far 
etirpassed in size and value by the present one, which is a 
native, discovered by myself in travelling through Virginia. 
It is far larger than aj^y other variety, eictremeiy rich and 
fine, and has pits shaped like those of the plum, whence its 
name. I have never found either this or the large English 
Morello to be attacked by the inseet which perforates the 
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branch^ of the common Morello, and cautes large excres- 
cences to be formed, whicn, if left to increase annually « and 
not lopped off in time, destroy the ttee altogether. 

60- JVafioleon Btgarrtau^^The growth of this tree ia the 
strongest I recollect to have seen, excepting the Tobacco 
Lea^d Cherry. Its general appearance is indicative of a 
superior fruit ; and although I have not yet myself seen its 
produce, still it may reasonably be supposed that this tree, 
which originated in France, would not have received the 
name of the greatest favourite of the nation, without its pos- 
sessing superior merit. Itwa»> introduced to this country 
but three years since by myself. 

20 Griotte d'Jllcmagne.'^¥ mil of a red colour and very 
juicy, of a good size and much esteemed ; ripe in July. 

65. Select Beauty, '^^ruii very large, with long petioles; 
of a fine red colour and excellent flavour; the tree is not 
very productive; ripe in July. 

36. C/u«<^.— .This is a great curiosity, for on a single 
stem or petiole, which of other kinds supports but one cherry, 
this has a number united, thus Arming a cluster of cherries 
on one stem ; the fruit is delicate, but acid; the tree produces 
well, and the fruit ripens in June. 

' 64. Pigeon*9 Heart, -~^¥v\x\K of fair size, the skin shining 
and marbled ; ripens in July. 

13. China ^ear/.— This cherry I raised from the seeds of 
the Ox Heart, and it Vk different from aiiy other that has met 
my view. It is but of moderate size, but beautiftilly mottled, 
.more like a waxen fruit or some representations on China 
ware; the flesh between the solid ;and the melting, quite 
sweet, and with a flavour peculiar to itself, differing from all 
others ; it is an exceedingly productive tree, and the lower 
branches, as it advances in size, ^s^ume in many cases a pen- 
dant form; it ripens just after the Bl(ick Tartarian and many 
others are past, and forma a link h^ween them and the later 
varieties. 

39. . Remington White iVearr.— This is the latest cherry 
which has originated in this country^^and indeed, with few ex- 
ceptions, later than any known tn ]E^urope. A bunch of the 
fruit was sent to me from Rhodef Island^ about the 1 0th of 
September, which was just then ripe, but at Long-Island it 
ripens in Aug^uat ; the fruit is of ple^isant flavour, but nothing 
superior ; the tree is very productive ; but the late period of 
ilppning itf^ruit forms its greatest merit. 
52* Tobacco JLeavrdf.— Relative to this treC) more com- 
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monly known by the title ^'Foor to the pound," and which 
has been recently received from Europe withi high accounts 
of its merit, I propose to give some details. There are 
some statements which reach us from sources which we 
deem so respectable, and accompanied with such other coin- 
cident circumstances, that to an unprejudiced mind they ap- 
pear conclusive. Such are the statements which have ap« 
peared in Europe under high names, with regard to this fruity 
supported by the altogether unique appearance and monstrous 
size of the foliage of the tree. In the <* Bon Jardinier" of 
1822, published at Paris, and edited by Messrs. Pirolle* 
Viimorin, and Nosette, page 316, we find the following de« 
scription under the head of ^^ Cerisier quatre k la livre," or 
Four to the pound, which I translate literally ^ Fruit the 
largest of all, flesh very firm, but inferior to the Gros Cceuret ^ 
ripens hi August, tree remarkable for the size of its leaves.'* 
In the edition of 1824, the same statement is continued. 
Similar ren^trks appearing in various other European pub- 
lications, induced the author of this work to suppose they 
were founded in truth, and he consequeatly stated his opinion 
to that eifect ; but be now has to remark from his own ox- 
perience, that he does not anticipate that any- advantage can 
be derived from the culture of this tree for its fruit, although 
tho.. immense size of its leaves, and its very peculiar general 
appearance, will always render it interesting as an ornamental. 
tree ; and as the former title is delusive, he sliall hereafter 
use the one here adopted. A recent statement mentions that 
the ftuit is of a pate yellow colour, transparent, firm, and 
sweet, but of little inripart^*ce. 

70. Large Double^i^vH'ring.^This is one of the most 
ornamental trees that pan deck the garden ; its ftowers, which 
are exceedingly double,* resemble beautiful clusters of deli* 
cate roses, and as the ^ree attains to considerable size, the 
display is particularly litriking. It is a variety of the Mazard. 

7 1 . Small Double Flowering. -^T he flowers of this variety 
are equally interesting with the foregoing, excepting their 
not being so large; this tree is also of much smaller growths 
being a variety of the Kentish, and is consequf'ntly better 
suited where dwarf trees are required. 

J^oie —The number of valuable varieties of the cherry 
latterly introduced into notice, is very considerable. The Lon- 
don Horticultural Society particularly mention ''Knight's 
Early Black,'* the « Black Eagle/' the " Waterloo/' the 
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^ Florence,^ Ice. ; and In France many Teiylarf^ and cbeke 
varieties have been originated^ which having bven but re- 
cenilj introduced here, are yet but partially knowrn to our 
Horticulturaliftts. Our country also has not been idle, for 
some of the finest cherries known have originated in 
America ; the total number of these which are now cultivated 
in the establishment at Flushing, exceeds SO varieties for the 
table, and about 1 5 or 20 suitable for ornamental only. 

QUINCES. 

This tree may be cultivated by scions and layerst or by 
budding on stocks of the same, or on the pear, hawthorny 
fcc. It fluurishes best in a moist soil, where it produces the 
greatest crops, but will thrive in almost any good upland 
soil. It requires little attention as to pruning, but must be 
kept clear from suckers at the root ; an occasional thinning 
out, however, of superBous upper brancl>es, where too close 
and icterfering with one another, would be advantageous. 
The Orange Qviinoe is the earliest in ripening, and the Pear 
and Portugal next, and the Winter being the latest of all, 
may be preserved for a long time, and used as occasion re- 
quires. From the south of France some other fine varieties 
have been received, which are enumerated in the CataloguCi 
and whose merits will be noticed in asubtfcquent publication. 
The following having been originally from China and Japan, 
I will make a few remarks in relation thereto. 

• 
6. Chinese Qtt/»ce.— This tree is said to produce flowers 
•f a fine red colour and pleasant odour, to yre^d oblong fruit 
of beautiful appearance, which ripens in October and No- 
vember; the fruit, however, is not considered suitable for 
the table, or equal to other quinces for preserves ; and the 
tree must be considered as more calculated for ornament 
than use. 

Jafinn Quince^ or Cydonia .Ai/iom'ca.— This was for- 
merly called Pyru^ Japonica, and it is not till latterly that 
its title has been changed, after the discovery that its fruit, 
when well ripened^ is of good siae and nearly equal to the 
favourite quinces usually cultivated in our gardens; there are 
two varieties, one with scarlet and the other with pale blush 
coloured blossoms, which are very ornamental ; the fruit of 
the two varies also as well as, the biossom^ A third variety, 
with semiduubie flowers^ is now cttltivated^ but is still rare* . 
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MULBERRIES. 

Of this tree, about 18 varieties are cultivated in this 
^country, a few only of which are proper for the table, the 
others are either useful in the arts, or for purposes of orna« 
ment only. 

Tabic Fruit. — Those most valued for their fruit are the 
one commonly called Black European or Black Engllsb, 
but which came originally from Asia, and the Red Americani 
a common native of our forests. 

Omamrii^a/.-— Those cultivated particularly for orntment, 
are the three varieties of the Chinese Paper or Japan Mul- 
berry, which form trees of large size, dense foliage, and 
finely formed for shade. The ffuit of these is perfectly 
round, and about as large as a hicCory nut of the usual size. 
There is one peculiarity about these trees, which is, that 
generally on the same tree leaves are found of a great variety 
of shapes and forms; and' taking every point into considera- 
tion, they are as well calculated to beautify, adorn, and af- 
ford a fine shade, where trees are wanted more spreading 
than lofty, as any with which I am acquainted. 

3. IVhile Chineee^ or Italian Mulberry. — This is, tho 
species which has always been cultivated, for rearing silk 
worms. It is originally from China, but, from being so ex- 
tensively cultivated in Italy, it is more generally called the 
Italian Mulberry. The tree is very easy of cultivation, and 
of very rapid growth, and may be reared to any extent with- 
out difficulty, as it agrees so well with our climate, that they 
are found growing spontaneously in the hedges un Long- 
Island, from seeds which have been scattered by the winds 
or birds. But there is one circumstance which I do not 
recollect to have seen noticed in any American publication! 
which I consider of the utmost importance, it is that in 
the silk rearing countries the kind generally known here as 
suitable for feeding worms, is not the only one used, but 
they have a number of varieties, produced by a long course 
of culture from the same species, which are deemed far 
more suitable for their purpose. In the south of France 
nine of these varieties are cultivated, and the produce of the 
worm is found to be materially different, according to the 
particular variety on whose leaves it has been fed. These 
results have consequently reduced that part of this interest-* 
ing occupation to the following distinctioqs with regard ta 
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the dilTerent trees used, and their effects upon the produce 
of the worm, viz.— 

Varieties causing the production of particularly fine silk. 
Ditto causing the production of silk of a coarser tex- 
ture. 
Ditto causing the production of very strong silk. 
Ditto producing a greater quantity of silk. 
The enumeration of the varieties used in the south pf 
Prance is as follows :«— 

Morua macrofihylla^ or groaae-relne. 

■ rosea, or feuiUe-roae . 

■ taactniata, orfeuillea decou/ieii* 
' lobata^ orfeuillea lobiea, 

— oblongata^ or langue de bau/l < 
—— ovali/olia, or Remain. 

■■■ nanoy or nain. 

— iialica^ or boia rouge d*Italie» 
— — Const amino file. 

In other parts of France they also enumerate, la reine^ 
la feuille d'Espagne^ and la feuille de Flocsy but there is 
little doubt that these local names apply also to some of thosp 
before enumerated. 

When tlie great ease with which this tree can be culti- 
vated to an almost interminable extent is taken into coa- 
aideration, in connexion with the immense national import- 
ance %vhich must attach itself to the manufacture of silk, if 
not wholly, at least in a measure, to supersede i(s extensive 
importation, the permanent establishment of such mamifao* 
tures could not fail to be considered as forming as great an 
epoch in the history of this country, as its first introduction 
did in that of France. Another great consideration is, that 
while the rearing of silk may be pursued in any part of the 
Union, it seems to be particulary adapted to the Southern 
States, and it will be doubtless there found to flourish most; 
and our government may, by fostering and protecting this 
species of manufacture in that portion of the Union, form a 
counterpoise to that degree of protection which it has 
thought proper to extend to the manufacturies of the Eastern 
and some of the Middle States. 

CHESTNUTS. 

These will thrive in any good soil, and anumber of varie- 
ties are enumerated in £urope suitable &r the table, bul 



those generally coldvated sb such in tfais country are Umi\ 
foUowing. 

11. Sfiani9h^ or ilfarron.-— With fruit as large as the 
Horse Chestnut, of fine flavour, .and Excellent when boiled; 
highly esteemed by every one, 

12. American CAeatnui. ^^Fovind throughout our forests. 
Fruit of moderate size, pleasant when raw, and also excel- 
lent when boiled, and when moderately baked may be pre* 
served a long time. 

13. Common CMnquafiin.^^ThG^ smallest fruit of the 
chestnut kind, being about the size of hazlenuts ; excellent 
when collected from the tree, and superior to either of the 
foregoing when boiled. M is a tree of very dwarf growth) 
und commences producing fruit when not above two feet 
high, and at extreme age seldom attains more than eight 
feet. It is found wild along the roads in Maryland and 
several other States, and generally on quite poor grounds 

14. Princess CAinguafim^r'^Tbi^ tree was originated at 
the nurseries of the author^ by impregnating the one last 
described with the pollen of the Spanish Chesnutt and is 
intermediate between the parents. The fruit is of good 
size, and very fine when raw or boiled, and the tree is a 
dwarf of rather larger stature than the preceding* It com- 
mences producing fruit when very small, and attains, when 
advanced in age, to the height of about 12 feet. It is ex- 
tremely well calculated as a garden chestnut, and has been 

-eagerly sought after by the lovers of horticulture in Europe* 

JVbf^.— -There are various species calculated for oma« 

tnent, such as the Whhe, Yellow, and Red flowering Home 

•<3hestnut ; the Dwarf White seldom exceeding five feet in 

height, and particularly beautiful, the Rubicundaol Europey 

WALNUTS. 

1. Persian Walnut^ of Madeira JVa/.—lThts tree, gener- 
ally called English Walnut or Madeira Nut, is a native of 
Persia, consequently neither of the specific titles have any 
application. It was fumici ly the practice, when the United 
States were colonies of Britain, to call every thing that came 
from there, Engiiah; but we soon discovered that the fruits 
most prized iu that conntry, were the accumulated tributes ^ 
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which her gardens had received from other climes ; it is 
now, therefore, high time, that we should discard every such 
title, and where they have no proper application, that they 
should be permantfy exploded. 

There are many varieties of this tree in Europe, and 
several in this country; these vary in the size of the fruit, in 
being more or less productive, or in yielding a greater or 
less quantity of oil. For the latter purpose, this tree has 
not been cultivated in this country. I will, therefore, con- 
fine my remarks to the two first mentioned points, viz* size 
and fertility. • 

The most productive is the Cxtmmon French; the shape is 
a rounded oval, the kernel is excellent ; it is highly esteem- 
ed, and extensively cultivated in France. 

Late Flowerings or S^orina.— This is in great repute 
in the northern parts of France, and also in Germany and 
Switzerland, as it does not flower till June, and consequently 
escapes any injury from the late frosts. I have taken much 
pains to introduce this last variety, believing it would be 
advantageous to the northern part of our country, and also 
to Caivtda, &c. 

2. French Double, — This is so called, because the nuts 
are of very large size, being nearly twice^ that of many 
others { the tree is, however, less productive than the two 
before vnentioned. 

American fVainuta,^^Oi these there are a number of 
varieties^ those of most import are the Pecan-nut, Kisky torn 
or Shelbark, the Black Walnut, and the Butternut ; the first 
is an oval shaped fruit of great delicacy, brought in quanti- 
ties to our markets from the Southern States $ the others are 
too well known to every one to need any description. 

All the varieties of the walnut easily accommodate them- 
aelves to almost every kind of soil, but the French varie- 
ties of the Persian walnut had better be placed in an ex- 
position where they will have the full influence of the sun. 
All walnuts may be propagated by seeds or by ingrafting, 
and there is no doubt that all the commoner walnuts through- 
out our country may,. by this process, be changed to trees of 
the most valuable kinds, which is a subject well worth the 
consideration of every fiurmer and horticulturalist through^ 
out our country. 
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GERMAN M£DLAR. 



This treei the peculiar flavour of whose fruit, Wheniullf 
matured, has many admirersi will flourish in any soil but one 
that is wet or inar8hy« and in any ex(K>sition whatever; it 
exacts no particular care in its culture. The principal va- 
rieties are the Conunon Dutch or German, the Royal 
Dutch, the Nottingham, and the Seedless. . The fruit is of a 
brownish colour and harsh flavour before it is ripe, but if 
collected the beginning of October, and placed on shelvesb 
It changes to reddish, and the pulp becomes softened ,and 
acquires a sweetish taste, whicii is, pleasing to iiiany persoo^y 
but not admired by every one. 

DATE PLUM, OR PERSIMMON. 

The European Date Plum, or Diospyroi Lotus, called 
also the European Persimmon, will thrive in almost any aoU 
or situation. It is of indiflerent quality, and inferior to the 
American, and, like the latter, needs the aid of frost before 
it' becomes mellow for eating. The American Persimmoii 
is so universally known it needs no description* The Dios- 
pyros Kaki, or Japan Date Flnm^ is said to produce fruit of 
a cherry colour, and fine flavouf^it ^u{>p9tvi| w itboiat pii:o«^^ 
tettioni tbe winters of Long-Islands 

FILBERTS. 

This shrub, or^ in some cases, tree, ^ccommo^e^ itself 
to every exposition, and to every variety of soil, but prefers 
a moast loam on a sandy bottom, with a northern exposition. 
It is easily multiplied by seeds, layers, or inoculation, la 
{act, these nuts, which are vended in large quantities in our 
markets, grow as we|l in our climate as the coinmon h^^U^ 
nut, and prodtice very abundantly. Such being the case, ijt 
is hoped, ere long, sufficient will be produced from our own 
soil to supersede the necessity of ipfiportation> as plamatioiia 
of this tree would amply remunerate liie ..pofueasor, or, }f 
planted as a hedge, would be found to be very productive. 
A single bush of the Spanish filbert in my garden has pro* 
duced a half bushel annually. 

The varieties ihost valued are the English White Skiii» 
and ^ed Slufiy the Spanish, and the Cobnut ; these two last 
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With very large fruit ; also the Prolific, the Frizzled, and the 
Columa or Con«»tantinople. Of American hazelnuts, which 
partake of the same properties, but have much smaller fruit, 
there are two species, the Common Uazehiut, and the 
Cuckoldnut. Nune of the above need much attcittion, ex* 
cept occasionally to thin out the older braucheS) and to keep 
Ibem free from sue kers near the root. 

FIGS. 

This tree delights in rich sandy and gravelly soils, but no 
tree will accommodate itself to a greater diversity of soiU 
If, however, the ground selected is too moist, the fruit is le&S 
flavoured. It requires a warm exposition, for it has been 
noticed, that the more it received the operation of the sun'S 
rays, the more sugary and high flavoured have been its frtiit. 
It is easily increased by cuttings, layers, and suckers. The 
fig trees should, however, be kept free from suckers, as these 
draw off the nourishment in a great degree from the main 
tree, thereby causing the fruit to be very small, and often 
immature : but in northern localities it is necessary to form 
them into low shrubs, that they may be less exposed in win- 
ter, and "the more easily protected from cold if necessary. 

In the middle and northern states, where the fig trees are 
killed nearly to the ground by the severity of the winters, 
two crops of fruit may be obtained each season, by planting 
the early kinds in a warm or sheltered situation, if pains are 
taken in autumn to bend the trees down, and cover them 
with earth, sloping the embankment so as to cast of the rain; 
but, early in April, they should be uncovered and set up- 
right. By this treatment they will produce one crop of fruit 
early in the summer, and another in September or October* 

There are some varieties which are more hardy, and ripen 
their fruit more regularly in cold situations, x) an others- 
such as the Early Brown, Large Late Brown, Large White 
Genoa, Long Fruited, or Printaniere, and some others. 
Among those of the finest quality, and which are held in the 
highest esteem in the south of France and Italy, are the 
Versailles, Servantine, NapoHtaine, Poulette, Large Green^ 
Violety Marseilles Yellow, Bourjassotte Blanche, &c. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

These may be propagated from layers or cuttings ; if in 
the latter way, it is customary to cut out the eye at each 
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joint of those that go below the surface of the ground, ex- 
cept the two lower ones, which prevents a superabundance 
of suckers from afterwards being thrown up by the roots; 
and, in transplanting the young layers, it is best to pursue a 
similar course. 

The gooseberry flourishes most in situations where it can- 
not feel the efTecls of our intense noonday sun, and it will 
withstand an exposure to cold far better than to one of heat. 
It seems to have reached the achme of its excellence in 
Lancashire, in England, and in Scotland, where the air is 
rarefied by the breezes of the ocean, and where the atmos- 
phere may be considered as possessing a considerable de- 
gree of humidity. The climate of Khode-Island I have no- 
ticed as being particularly favourable to it, which may be 
accounted for by the strong approximation it bears in cli- 
mate to the countries before mentioned. In all cases, the 
gooseberry should be kept free from suckers, and trained 
near the ground to a single stem, this mode of training them 
being found to cause a far greater product in quantity, as 
well as an increase in the size. They need much attention 
in other respects, and one-third of the old wood must be re- 
gularly trimmed out every autumn, by which means a suc- 
cession of thrifty bearing wood will be kept up ; as the finest 
fruit is produced on the young shoots of the previous year's 
growth, it is also necessary every antumn to dig in a plenty 
of old well rotted manure around them. This treatment 
vili cause them to grow strong, and the fruit to be large 
and fair. Where the summers are very hot, a northern 
aspect is preferable, and the fruit will be twice the size, if 
they are planted against a north fence, or in any other situa- 
tion where they are sheltered from the intense heat of noon- 
day, which, when differently situated, often scorches the fruit 
to such a degree as to entirely stop its growth. 

Fan>n>*— These are so numerous that it would be use- 
less to attempt to describe them— about fifty of the finest 
kinds will be found in the Catalogue. 

RASPBERRIES. 

This fruit was originally discovered by the Greeks grow- 
ing on Mount Ida, whence the specific name /£/^u«. At 
present we have not only many varieties of the above, but 
several other species, which are cultivated for their fruit in 
our gardens : among which the Common Red} which is sent 
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taottf markattf id imfUfeme quaiitititt,aod h largely iwed ia 
the making of raspberty bramJy ; is of fine flavour and much 
csteemedi and ia the most productive ; also the \^hite and 
the Red Antwerp, which are of very large size and high fla- 
ifour — of these 'the White is generally preferred— -they are 
both productive and excellent fruits. The American White 
and American Black are inferior in flavour^ but are never- 
thelesa esteemed by many persons, particularly the white va-t 
Tiety. The Twice Bearing, il* properly managed, is quite an 
acquisition. In general, they produce one crop at the usual 
jieriod, and a less one late in the season, but as a full crop is 
most desirable, it li said to be best to cut off the whole of the 
stalks quite to the ground early in the spring, in order to 
force a strong growth of young wood, which will yield a 
large quantity offruit, as it is the wood of the sameauroreer 
that produces the fall crop. The Red Cretan is a raspberry 
of delicate flavour ; the Cane is also conaidarably caltivatedf 
and a number of others ; the Purple Flowering is only use* 
ful as an ornamental plant, its fruit being of no value. 

Raspberries may be increased by cuttingSi layerSf or by 
the young stickers which spring up in numbers from the 
root ; the latter method is genenilly considered to pmdiiee 
the strongest and most fruitful. Although this plaot is no* 
Way diflicult as to soili still it is preferable that this should bw 
fresh ami rich, and as it does not flourish ibr a long period 
en the same ground, il will be necessary to form new plan* 
tatiol!»s every three or four years* The situation shottHt be 
ha}f shady, or in- a loeation not exposed to excessive heat* 
'Every autumn the old wood should be thinned out^ and only 
that W'hith is young and thrifty allowed to remain— at t|ie 
same period some well rotted manure should be dug in 
around them. 

CURRANTS. 

This fruit will flourish in all expositions, and in every soil, 
except one absolutely wet. The plants are generally in* 
creased by cuttings, with which the same precautions should 
be used as prescribed for those of the gooseberry. In au* 
twm) the old wood should be trimmed out, and it would be 
wtll at thd same time to have manure dug in around them. 
There are a nuiaber of varieties, among which are the Com* 
nion Red and White, the Dutch Red 'and White, the Cham* 
tp ot TnM^pareot Pale Red, WUmot's Pale Rcdi 
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the Black English, and Black American-— the foregoin|;*ai<^ 
those cultivated for their fruit. There are also the Yeilov 
Flowering;, with fruit similar to the Black American, but of 
larger "size and better flavour ; v^d the Yellow Flowering, 
with yellow fruit, but not productive— these two are very 
ornamental for their flowers; also the Variegated Leaved, 
with red fruit — the Black English, with variegated leaves-*- 
and a number of others, calculated more for ornament th^ 
use. 

GRAPES. 

OF all the fruits cultivated in the United States there is 
none more generally esteemed than the grape ; yet, in the 
middle and northern states, this fruit is seldom met with in 
perfection except in cities. The Proprietor having attended 
pariicularly tn the cultivation of the grape for twenty years 
pasti can confidently assure those who wish to have this fruit 
in perfection, that they may depend on their vines producing 
well if they will attend to the following directions ; for al- 
though a season may sometimes occur when the cold and 
jwet will retard the ripening of the fruit, yet even in the worst 
seasuns a tolerable crop may be calculated on. 

There are two causes why the cultivation of the vine has 
not been successful throughout the country, attention to 
which is indispensably necessary : thejSnt is,, the proper se« 
lection of those kinds which are suitable to the respective 
climates, and which in this latitude should coi&e to perfect 
tion by the middle or. end of September; t/ie second is, the 
want of attention to the culture requisite for ripening the 
wood, which in cities is effected by the dry warm air with, 
little or no care, but in the country requires art and attention 
to produce the desired effect. I have, therefore, given the 
following list of grapes, with brief descriptions of their qua- 
lities, &c. followed by a general comment on the culture and 
properties of the vine, which I hope may be considered as 
useful to those not fully conversant with the subject. 

Many of the grapes will be found to differ essentially from 
fruits cultivated under similar names in some parts of the 
United States, as in many instances the possessors of grapes 
of doubtful origin have attached to them the names of old 
established fruits* This. practice, so common in our coun- 
try, and so calculated to disseminate error^ cannot be to«^' 
greatly deprecated* 
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So eonfidMt hts the Proprietor evor been of the success 
Hrhlch itould attend the culture of the Yitie in ijm country, 
ttnd of the utter inconsistency of the fallacious ideas which 
lave been advanced to tl)^ comrarjTf that he has invariably 
continued to extend his collection of vinesi by importations. 
Of the ihcieeu kindtf from every clime ; and as be has, dor- 
kig the seasons of 1836 and 1827, bad near 100 kinds to 
ynodttce fruit equal to that of France, nearly all of frhich 
ripened in August and September, he considers these doubts 
as entirely set at rest. Sfiecimen vine9 of every kind have 
been planted out for bearing, and persons desirous of seeing 
^e fruit can view them at the season of ripening;. Such 
fiersoAs 9A denre a selection of varieties most suitable to 
Aieir particular localities, can have the selection made by tha 
author. It is intended, in the copious work now preparing 
4m ^ American Horticulture," to insert engravings of a 
amaber of varieties of the grape. 

t. JuHfOrt^e^ or MorUlon Hatif,^T\Ci% is also called 
the Madeleine ; it is the earliest grape known in France* 
I'be buttchet are atnatl, the fruit is also small, of a deep via* 
Isi eoloar, and pleasant flavour, but it is not much esteemed^ 
except for its early maturity \ ripens here early in August* 

^. White Mu9€adine^ or Matty Sweet my|#r.— This is a 
tfeiofid grape, with a thin skih, and of a delicate flavour ; it is 
a grtfSt bearei^, aftd resembles the White Sweet Water in 
almost every respeet^ except that it ripens much earlier, \io^ 
iif^ ttsuaHy in perfection from the 20th to the end of Augusts 
It IS recottintemfed as particulaHy suitable for the country^ 
tfid fbr more northern latitudes, where, with auention^ it will 
be sure to yield plentifully at^d regularly. v 

8. WhUi 8k»eet PTarer.-^-^Tbis has very large round wluto ^^ 
I^eMes close on the bunch, which is of a good sise> the skin^ ^ 
and flesh are very delicate, and replete with very agreeablo 
jtiiee ; the berries on the s^es of the brimches next the sua^ 
aisb Often clouded With spots of a russet colour. This gnipa 
flourishes adnilrably in our eities, where forge qoaatitles ams 
atmtlfany sold its the shops, and some bunches have weighed 
neat* d lbs. It Is somewhat ^galar, that although it flourishes 
vHthout preteetion in the eity of New-York, yet 1 have never 
knovrn a grape mere sensible to the early frosu in the couo* 
tryf Whiste, if unprotected in winter, jt Is, when young, killed 
to the ground. It is therefl»« oel tfeceatf&e&ded liar the 
country in this latitude* 
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9. Biack Saut ffol«r;— -This ifl^a roandish fruit} growinf^ 
in small compact buncheS} is very sweeti and ripeiw iii Sep-^ 

6. Meunier^ or MiUer*s Burgundy. -^Thh ift .one of the 
earliest grapes; the berries are blacki of moderate size, ra« 
tber oval, and pretty closely set on the bunches, which ane 
abort, its laaves, particniariy when youngs are covere4- 
vith a white down,, which easily distinguishes It from otherSf, 
and whence i» derives its title.. The juiice is pleasant and 
wimms; it is an excellent wine gjpape, and produces well ; is. 
^«ry hardy, a sure grape foe a crop,, and is one of those that 
^ill 8uccee<lbrtherest north. It enters. largely into culture 
in the vineyards of France^^and is well caleulaied to succeeds 
for the same purpose in this country. 

89. fVfHiU MorUi0n.-^Tht berries are nearly round, and 
form a bunch of good use ; the fruit in flavour resembltfs. 
the Black Adborillon, but is rather more sweet ; it is a plea- 
sant early table fiiiittvand ripens at the end.of August or bei-' 
ginning of SepAember.. 

0(K Str^ed w^/t/^.— Th» is a variety of the Mbrillon ;; 
the berries are on. some bunehes black, on others white, but 
wry frequently blackf white, and. striped on Hie same bunch y 
the fruit is similar to the Morillon N^r in quality, beiii|g 
plessant,. and ripening earty^ It is sometimes called Raisia. 
de Suisse, and by others Morillon Panach^. 1$ consider thi^ 
grape would mature its fruit at Boston, and for some di%- 
lance to the nonk of ic;, ripens ad the end of August or foe-< 
ginrang of September.. 

7. Auvematf. or Pineau JlVtblr.— *This is a wine grapes 
Snuch eul^vated in Burgundy ; the berry is not large, buili 
tflosely set on tke bunch, and of agreeable flavour ;: the 
boBches are but of moderate siae. It is often called Pineais^ 
Koir>but is quite distinct from Ibe. following ;. ripens the be*- 
gimring of September. 

Fineou Ffone^^^A fruit oS minor siae and oblongf witk^ 
imall bunches of a form somewhat eomcaU and the berries. 
closely set on the bunch ; it is not the most productive, but> 
its fruit 18 of excellent flavour^ and produces the most delii^ 
cate wlaes of Burgundy. The fihest vSneyardsof that part; 
•f ]trance are most composed of the varieties of the PincaU: 
and of tiie Morillon^ They all ripen about.tbe same periodif. 
and in this iHkioky are at maturity ibo beginning of Sep* 
tember. 
. 7Q. Pinmu Qrh^ or Grey Burgundy ,f^Thik grape, also 

caUed Autemal One, is uiood ki tmmmm Willi tfco Aw9Vr 
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nat Blanc, and Auvcmat Rouge Claire, to form the, '.far- 
famed Cnampaigne wine. The bunch of this U short, un- 
equal in its furnn, and moderately lar^e; the berries are 
round, prt* uy close, sweety fine flavoured, and of a ^reyiah 
colour. Formerly, many vineyards in France were entirekjr 
composed of this grape, and at present it forms a large pro- 
portion of several. It is sometimes called Griset Blanc; 
ripens in September. 

68 Pineau Rlanc^ or White Burgundy, — This grape it 
also called B urguignxrt Blanc; tite berries are somewhat 
oblong, and so closely set on the bunch, that in very rich 
soils it is not uncommon for a pr>rtion to fall off in order to 
give space for the remainder. The fruit, when ripe, is of a 
yellow colour; ripens in September. 

98. Bourguignon JVbir.— This is another variety of the 
Morillon, and is somewl.at allied to the Pineau ; the berries 
are^ however, less closely set on the bunch, and the fruit less 
oval than the latter ; they are black and sweet, and the bunch 
is often winged or shouldered. It is cultivated in connexioa 
with the others referred to in the fine vineyards of Burgun- 
dy, and ripens at the same time. 

26. White Chaaaelaa^ Royal Muscadine^ D* Arhoyce^ nr 
Chasaelaa i9/anc.— This has round amber-coloure^r berrieSf 
of moderate size, thin skin, and soft juicy flesh ; the bunches 
are very large ; • it is a great bearer, and r>pens in Sep- 
tember. 

This grape, which is the most cultivated for the table in 
the middle of France, but which does not come to perfection 
'in the north of that country, unless in very favourable locali- 
ties, does not fail to regularly ripen its fruit in the vicinity of 
New -York ; and when excellent wines are made far north 
of where this grape is found to succeed, it proves at once 
the fallacy of the assertions made by some, that vineyards 
cannot succeed in this vicinity. Oite ciicurostance is full|r 
proved in the experiments with the above grape, which is, 
that if our season is in reality shorter than in some parts of 
France, where it flourishes, still, that its greater intensity 
compensates for the shortness of its duration. Col. Clapp, 
of Oxford county, New-York, has found this grape to ripen 
perfectly well in that locality, but he covers the vines in 
winter ; they ripen with him the beginning of September* 
This is sonietimes called Chasselas de Fontainbleau^ 

The varieties of the Chasselas are considered in France 
among the finest of their table grapesi and are very extenr 
^ei; cultivated lor that puipose* 
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^7. Red CAaMfto».-~Tlils is slnular ta the white in siaie 
and shape) but is of a red colour nes^t the sun ; it b con« 
sidered a good grapeisnd ripens rather later than the white. 

35. Golden Cha^aelas^-^K round fruit, of ambev colour.^ 
melting^ sweeti and of excellent flaVour ; the skin rather 
thick, and the bunches are of good size ; leaves pretty deeply 
indented, and on a long petiole ; ripens in September.. 

Muak CAa«Ar/o«.-^Rather smaller than the above, and 
ripens later ; a white round berry, sweety, and of a musky 
flavour, 

40. Ciioutaty or Parsley Leaved.'^This is a variety of the 
Cbasselas, with finely cut or divided leaves ; fruit of fine 
quality, delicate and juicy ^ the berries and bunches size of 
the White Muscadine ; ripens early in September. There 
are two varieties, the red aiid the white. 

13. JVMte Srontignacy or Muscat HlanC'^The- berries 
are of good size, somewhat ov^l, and oT an amber cobur 
next the sun i the bunches are long, an4 terminating to a 
point, and the berries prettj closely set ; the juice lusciooa 
and musky,, and of exquisite flavour i perhaps no grape ia. 
superior to this a& a table fruk. It has been remacked^ thi^ 
this giape does not concie to maturity in the north of FrancOi, 
except in situations particularly bvourabje | at Long-talan^ 
it ripens in September. 

16. Med FrontignaCf or Afuaeai Rauger^Tbu gisap^. 
lipens' earlier than the preceding, its berries being lett^ 
closely set on the bunch ; it is also less highly flavoured. 
The fruh is of a lively red colour,^ and round ; the bunch b 
oblongs and the peduncle whicfae supports it is remarkable- 
for its size ; ripe in September.. 

15. Black Frontignacy or Mua£mt JVb»r.--This has very 
large round fruit, covered with a meally bloom, and of a 
very fine flavonr. It is called, at the Cape of Good Hopoi^ 
the Black Constantia ; ripens in September. 

ir. Violet fwritignac^ or Muscat Violet. — The^ leaves are 
similar to the white variety; the berries are large, oblong,^ 
of a violet colour, and high musk flavour ; they are powdered 
witt) a fine biooro, and are very delicious. I consider it one 
jof the best table grapes ; ripens in September. 

14. Grizzly Frontignac^ or Muscat Gn«.-»The berriea 
are round, tolerably large, colour brown, red, and yellow in»* 
termixed, and they have a high musky perfumed fiavour^ 
ripens in September. 

18. ^hite Muscat of Mextrndria^ Maloga^ or 4/<^<i^ 
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drian Frontignae. -^Thh is of hfgh musk flavour when it i& 
at maturity, for which purpose itrcquiresa very warm situa- 
tion ; the berries are very large, oval, and of regular form» 
without being too clo^Iy set ; bunches of beautiful appear- 
ance ; when perfectly ripe they are of a fine amber colour. 
I consider this the same as the White Muscadel. 

19. Black Muscat of jtlexandria, — This is similar to the 
above in its general properties, except in point of colour^ 
which, as its name indicates, is black. I consider this the 
same as the QIack Muscadel and Black Malaga. 

81. Morocco^ or Le Co&ur, — The berries are unequal in 
size, of a heart shape, and violet colour, forming very large 
bunches ; every part of the plant indicates a vigorous state ; 
the leaves are large, and deeply indented ; it is not consider* 
ed as a very high flavoured fruit, and should have a warm 
situation. 

56. Corniahon^ or Cucumber Grafie. — This is a grape of 
peculiar form, whence its name ; il is very long, swelled in 
the middle, and pointed at the ends; the berries are not 
closely set, but the bunch is of good size, and composed of 
many divisions ; the fruit is sweet, and of fine flavour ; the 
ttsual colour is white or yellow, but there is a red variety. 

60. White Seedless CoriiiM.-— This is the smallest grape 
I have ever seen ; white, round, sweet, and of delightful fta- 
▼ou^; its size, appearance j and being seedless, make it par- 
ticularly interesting; the bunch is long, winged, and regu- 
larly formed, the berries not being too compressed ; it ripens 
early in September. 

3a. Black Hamburg.^-ll is this grape which is sometimes 
called the Hampton Court Vine, and which is recorded by 
'Miller to have produced on that vine a ton weight of grapes 
in a single season. It is considered in England as one of the 
most uncertain to ripen out of doors. At Boston it is culti- 
vated to a very considerable extent, principally in grape 
houses of a cheap construction, but in many instances in 
the open air. The markets of Boston are supplied with 
large quantities of the fruit, and the bunches average from 
1 to )^ lbs., and some have weighed 2 lbs. The Hon. 
John Lowell, of Roxbury, near Boston, has done much 
towards facilitating tlie extensive culture of this grape in 
that section of the Union, by erecting an extensive grape 
<)iouse on a cheap construction, thus demonstrating the faci- 
lity with which success may be insured. In the vicinity of 
New- York, and south of it, this grape will need no such at* 
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lention* as it will mature its fruit with certainty in the opdn 
air* This grape, which is black, and inclining; to oval, h re« 
markably fine flavoured; both the berries and bunches are ex- 
tremely largCy the latter being shouldered— .the only fault is 
that the skin is rather thick ; it is a great bearer, and much 
esteemed for that and its other qualities; ripens in Sep- 
tember. 

3d. Red Hamburgh or Gibraltar — The berries are dark 
red, skin thick, flesh juicy and delicate ; the shape of the 
berry and form of the bunch both resemble the foregoing. 

1 1. Purple A/acffira.— This is a small pale purple grape, 
loosely set on long bunches ; they have a vinous perfume and 
flavour when ripe, but are not suitable for the table. 

41. Brown^ or Chocolate Co/owr«/.— This was received 
from France about thirty years since ; the vine is of very 
vigorous growth, and a great bearer, and seems to suit our 
climate well, and to be as hardy as our ^native wild grapes; 
the fruit is oval, of a sprightly flavour, and the bunches large ; 
It is an excellent wine grape, but in this vicinity ripens latey 
being at the end of Scpiemberw 

42. Red MustadeL^-^'t iiG berries are very large, oval, of 
an equal size throughout the bunch, and of a beautiful red 
colour ; the skin is thick, and the flesh hard. 

136. Teinturiery or the Dyer — This grape has character- 
istic distinctions not only in the form of its fruit and leaves^ 
but also by the very deep red colour of its juice ; the 
bunches are irregular, and with shoulders ; the berries round, 
and of unequal size ; the leaves deeply indented, and five 
lobed. It is cultivated ^r the colouring of other wines, and 
to (lye silks of a deep red colour. The wine, when made 
separately of this grape, has a harsh and disagreeable taste $ 
the berries are black, and of a round form. It has no less 
than ten names, Tinteau, Gros Noir, Noireau, &c, 

79. Black S/ianishi jllicant^ or Gros M)ir d*Esftagne.^^ 
This grape has some resemblance to the preceding in the 
colour of its juice, but it is of a quahty greatly superior for 
wine ; both the berries and the bunchesare larger, the wood 
stronger, and the leaf more broad. It is this grape from 
which port wine is made. 

Gros Muscadet, — The colour of this grape is Very pecu- 
liar, being between a white and a rose colour \ the bunch is 
of moderate size, as. well as the fruit, which Is extremely 
sweet and luscious; it yields well, and the fruit ripens earljr 
in September, t consider it one of the most desirable grapes 
for the table which ripen at that period. 
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9T. Me9lier.^^T\M grape, whose bunclies of fruit at first 
view nittcli resemble the Cfaasselas, and which in fact is 
called by that name in some vineyards of France, differs 
from it, however, in many respects. The fruit, which is yel- 
lowish, often contracts a russet appearance next the son; its 
berries are round, not closely set, and ripen pretty well even 
In the north of France ; its juice is pleasant atod sweet; the 
leaf is quite palAuted. This grape the author considers as 
nearly approaching the White Muscadine, and may possibly 
prove the same. 

52. fVMie Sauvignon.^FfiltmtTlf many vineyards were 
almost wholly formed of this grape^ but it is now more rare^ 
Its high flavour gives to the wine a particular character, btit 
being less productive, it has been latterly much neglected $ 
the bunches are short, of medium size, and the berries yel* 
Ibwish white, with small dots when fully ripe ; it is considered 
to be a variety of tile Pineau or Burgundy. 

RoeheUe Abft*^.— This is a round black fruit, pretty plea«- 
s%nt to the taste, but in Prance principally cultivated for 
wine. It is remarkable for its elegant formed leaves, of a 
6ne green above, and downy t»eneath. The Hochelle Blanche 
is similar to this, with the exception that the fruit is whiter 

23^^8. PfT/f.-— The berry is oblong, large, and white '; the 
tonches have many small shoulders, and it would seem that 
it with difficulty s^ipports the grapes which give it an oblong 
foftn. 

2 Id. i^olle J9/ahcAf^— This grape is of medium site, thin 
Hkin, and berries closely set. Even when at perfect matu^ 
rtty it has a sweetish acid flavour not considered pleasant* 
tt generally yields a great abundance, and is in high repute 
for making brandy ; the berries are round and whitish. 

77. VtrjuB^ or BcftdHaU.-^TYM f;rape does not ripen in 
the north or middle of France, but, m the vicinity of Bour* 
deaux, it comes to perfect maturity $ the berries are oblongi 
^uite large> and form very large divided or winged bunches \ 
it is considered of value in the vineyards to mingle with other 
grapes; the leaves are large, and particularly sensible to 
n*ost. This grape, it is expected^ will suit our country south 
of the Potowhiac 

85. Krr<lar.— >This is coinside)hed on6 of the sweetest and 
finest^grapes for the desert, but^ as it is from Languedoc, H 
will not mature its fruit in the vicinity of Kew-York, except 
in seasons particularly hot ; the bunches are beautiful, with 
very large white berries^ which have a thin skin, and contain 
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few seeds. It would be suitable to localities south of tbe 
Potowmac. 

87» Uyverdun^ or Uirici JVbtr.— This grape^ a native of 
Tverdun, Canton of Bern, Switzerland, flourishes in the most 
unfavourable situations as to soil and exposure. It is exten* 
sively cultivated in the north of the Department of Meuse^ 
(France) lat. 49 deg« 30 min., and also in the Department of 
Meurthe. Even on the north side of hills, where no other 
grape will succeed, it is said to produce abundantly in sea* 
sons when other kinds are blighted. The berries are blacky 
of an Agreeable taste, and about the sixe of the Burgundy. 
Its wine is considered of a'secondary quality, but b far su« 
perior to the harsh Spanish wines which are so much used 
here. I have had thfo grape under culture for four yearsy 
and have found it to be very hardy ; indeed, I have never 
protected it, and it has been invariably uninjured. I con* 
sidcr this grape, and the other vines from Switaerland, and 
those from the vicinity of Mentz, lat. SO deg. 10 min., where 
the Rhenish wines are made, as decidedly the best to be cul- 
tivated in the eastern states for the purpose of making wine. 
As for indulging the expectation, that the grapes of the 
south of France and Italy will flourish to the north of New* 
York, it is sacrificing all the plainest deductions of reason to 
an ephemeral indulgence of fancy. 

185. Red 5wt««.— This grape I received, with 11 other 
varieties, from the vicinity of Lausanne, in Switzerland. It 
is represented as an excellent grape for wine, and as yield- 
ing, great and Vegular crops in unfavourable situations in 
that country ; in fact, having made a request of my corres* 
pondent there, who owns a vineyard, and is a gentleman of 
extensive information, to send only those which are there 
cultivated with most success, he in consequence sent me 12 
varieties of grapes which succeed there, among which this 
was mentioned as one of the best. 

1 84. Fondant Fert^ or Green MeUing.'^Thh also came 
from the same person as the above, and is highly spoken of. 
The whole number of those received from Switzerland will 
be found in the enumeration of grapes. 

46. JVhiie^ or Hun^rian Tokay^ or Tokai GW«.— The 
berries are somewhat oval, and closely set on the bunch, 
which is of moderate size ; the skin is thin, and the flesh de- 
licate, abounding with very agreeable juice. This vine is 
cultivated to the greatest extent in Hungary. The well 
known Tokay is raised on the last chaioT'of the Carpathian 

£ 
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Idllsy in the neighboiirbood of the to«ni of Toktjr. The 
district extends over a space of about 20 English miles. 
%*hrooghout the whole of this coumry, it is the custom to 
collect the grapes which have become dry and sweeti like 
raisins, whilst hanging on the trees. They are gathered one 
by one ; and it is from them alone that the prime Tokay, oTf 
as it is termed, Tokay Ausbruch, is prepared, which, in 
1807, sold for 100 florins the cask of 180 halbes,oDthe spof^ 
They are first put together in a cask, in the bottom of which 
holes are bored to let that portion of the juice escape which 
will run from them without any pressure. This, which is 
called Tokay essence, is generally in small quantities, and 
very highly prized. The grapes are then put into a vat, and 
trampled with the bare feet, no greater pressure being per- 
mitted. To the squeezed mass is added an equal quantity 
of good wine, which is allowed to stand for 24 hours, and is 
then strained. This juice, except in Tokay, is difficult to be 
obtained, and sells in Vienna at the rate ^£l2 sterling per 
dozen. The greater part of these vineyards is the property 
of the emperor ; several, however, are in the hands of the 
nobles. 

Another species of Hungarian wine, called Mineser, is 
said to equal Tokay ; next to that in value comes the wines 
of Edinburgh, Rush, St. Gyorgy, and Ofen, followed by a 
great variety, whose names are as various as the hills which 
produce them. The grapes which are preferred for making 
the Tokay, and the other Hungarian wines of that charac« 
ter, are the White Tokay, or Tokai Gris, and the Blue and 
Black Tokay ; the Blue is figured and described by Sickler, 
in his Garten Magazine of 1804, as the Hungarian Blue. 

181. VcrdUhio. — This is well known to be the gra^ which 
gives strength and body to the wines of Madeira, and is ge- 
nerally considered the best wine grape of that island. It may 
rather, in point of ripening, be considered an early fruit. I 
received this, the Nigrinbo, the Tinto, and ihe Violet, from 
a wine house of high repute in Madeira, and they stated to 
roe, that these were the finest grapes known there for the 
making of wines. 

Black Madeira — This grape I received direct from Ma- 
deira; it produces abundantly, and is one of those that agree 
best with our climate; the fruit is very juicy, and of a plea- 
sant flavour, and seems well calculated both for wine and 
the table ; it ripens in August. This grape I have found to 
be so nearly allied to the Meuuier^ that, in my last €aift« 
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logne, I arrtngod it as a synonym of that grape* I oidf 
mention it here to give place to the remarki that hating re- 
ceived it from that island, seems to prove that this grape in 
also one of the varieties which) united} produce the Madeini 
wine. 

Black Lombardy, '^Thh grape was brought to this eoun* 
4ry from Holland. I am indebted to N. H. Bridge, £sq#» 
residing near Boston, from whom I received. this grape, fait 
the following description !-«^' They are very large, nearlf 
Tound, and black ; the clusters very large and beaatifiil to 
the eye, but the fruit is not so rich as the Black Hamburg ; 
they are easily cultivated, not taking the mildew so readily ."^ 
— -(^ The bunches of this grape are shouldered, and some of 
the largest have weighed from li to li lbs/' 

105. laadelia Gro/ke.— This is an American grape, a na* 
tive of Dorchester, Sauth- Carolina, and was introduced to 
tbis state by Mi*s« Isabella Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, 
£^., of St* Augustine, who then resided at Brooklyn, Long- 
Islandi and, in honour of that lady, has been called Isabella 
Grape. It is a dai*k purple fruit, of a large size, oval form, 
and juicy, and equals some of the European wine grapes; 
and, for vigour of growth, and an abundant yield, exceeds 

9mf othMT 3r«i ««tHiTmt««| hi ihhf «;i7iintry, and requires no pro* 

teetion during the winter season. General Joseph Swift, of 
New-York, informed me, that a single vine in his garden 
produced above eight bushels during several successive sea* 
sons* Tbis grape promises to take an important stand in 
this country for the purpose of making wine, as it possessea 
All the requisites to insure success in making wine of a fair 
quality, or for making brandy equal to that of France* I 
have made wine from it which far excels any American 
vrines I have ever yet tasted, and which has met the same 
decision from some of the most accurate judges In our coun- 
try* Indeed, this grape, of which but a single vine existed 
in any garden in 1816, and which I, at that time, met with in 
the possession of the gentleman before m6ntioni;d, and 
deemed worthy of notice and a name, has now* become dis- 
seminated to the remotest parts of the Union, and been sent 
to a number of the countries of Europe* And although it 
has nev^ been offered to the public as on an equality with 
the highly cultivated and delicious table grapes of Francej 
atill it offers to any one who chooses to plant it a pleniiful 
crop of pleasant fruit, without requiring from him the least 
caroi or needing in winter the toMt protoctioDi however ettf 
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nmf be itB iiluatioo. I have also ascertained, that Ifae 
Imnchcs may be driedi as rabinst with the greatest fiscilitf i 
and that they may be preserved in dry sand, sawdust, or any 
alher similar substancci for many monthsy in the most per- 
fect state. 

106. Scnfipemong.F-^The most perfect account of this 
ffrape that I recollect to have seen, is from the pen of Jamea 
O. Hall, Esq., of Currituck, North-Carolina, and pubUsh(»d 
SnvoKix* Ka 18, of the American Farmer; and, as this 
grape is more particularly cultivated in that region of coun« 
try, I give some remarks, extracted from his communication^ 
in preference to my own. This grape (he states) is a native 
of the north-eastern part of North-Carolina, and grows spon- 
taneously on Roanoke-Island, and in its vicmity, and for- 
anerly was called the Roanoke Grape ; but, as its excellence 
as a wine grape was first tested at Scuppemong, the grape 
lias obtained that name abroad. The particular excellence 
•f it is the richness of the grape, and the longevity and hardi- 
ness of the vine. The vines in North-Carolina are never 
pruned, and receive little attention otherwise. If they were 
pruned, and properly attended to, he considers a far greater 
abundance of fruit would be produced. The j;rape is rounds 
^hite, very sweet, aftS oTa goocT iiae; thexacterclrcwn- 
atance depending much on the vigour of the vine. .They are 
pleasant fer the table, and contain a large quantity of saccha* 
rine matter, so happily united with the acids of the fruit, as 
to render them finely flavoured for the palate, and higklf 
prized for wine. It is the opinion of many intelligent per* 
sons, that the Scuppemong, or Roanoke wine, has a richnesa 
and a peculiarly fine flavour unknown in the foreign winea 
vhich reach this country. The fruit ripens about the last of 
September or the first of October. The wood of this vine ia 
-very peculiar for its greyish appearance, and is very small in 
its growth ; the leaves are smooth, and it blossoms in June* 
All its advantages considered, it promises, at no distant day, 
to form the basis of innumerable vineyards in different sec- 
tions of the tountry. 

III. Bland*9 Gro/ke.^-This is a round grape, of a pale 
red colour, middle size, and very pleasant flavour ; it is aa 
agreeable table fruit, and is also a wine grape of very supe- 
rior order to the Alexander, and many others cultivated as^ 
auch ; indeed, a person has but once to taste this grape to 
form his decision on this point. It has been supposed, for 
many yearsi to be a mttive of Virginia} and its origiu bas beei^ 
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like tiibjett of fnoelf corotitent. To those who ieel lki|0r«»M 
on this point, I have the pleaMire to state, that I am at pre* 
Mnt in possession of information which I oonsider will set 
that matter at rest to the satii»faction of every one, and whicbi 
wilJ be brought forward in a subsequent publication, 

107. jilexandet^Sf or SckuylkUi Aftttcacff/^— This graj^ey 
which has been erroneously called, at the Spring Mill vine- 
yard, and at Philadelphia, the Coostantia, or Cape of Good 
Hope Grape, is unquestionably a native of our own couiHryi 
and originated in the vicinity of Philadelphia. The berries 
are black when fully ripe, sweet, and of a slight muaky fiat 
vour, but contmn a pulp. Wine of a fair quality has been 
made from this grape in different sections of the Union ; and 
Mr. Adlum, of the District of Columbia, and a number of 
other gentlemen, have succeeded in making from it wine of 
quite a pleasant flavour. I have also in my possession ac^fkio 
wine made from it several years old, but find it inferior to 
that made from the Isabella Grape. It seems proper herO 
to remark, that Mr. Adlum makes a distinction between tho 
Alexander's, or Schuylkill Muscadel, and the Spring MiU 
Contitantia. The leaves, he states, are very similar, but 
there is a difference in the appearance of the clusters of fruity 
the latter being the handsomest; both have a pulp, and tho 
Alexander's has a little of the Fox Grape flavour, but tho 
S^tring Mill Consiantia has none of it; it is sweet, without 
any musky flavour. Mr. Adlum, however, considers both 
as American grapes. The author has cultivated thewi aepoi" 
rateiy, so that amateurs might gratify themaelves 1^ c^O* 
trasting the two ia their experiments. 

JVe/c^arArer'tf.— 'This is a very luxuriant growing vine, a 
native of the country, but is not considered productive. 

jtdium*9 Late fKft?/^.— This is considered one of the 
hardiest while grapes. It was discovered in the vicinity ef 
Georgetown^ District of Columbia, where the original now 
remains. It is a great bearer ; the clusters are very long^ 
and hang on the vine till Christmas; the berries s^e not 
large, and the fruit is not considered pleasant until after frQat« 
It is called, by Mr. Adlum, the Muscat. 

1 10. Carafi^^a.— 'This is a large grape, of a lilac colourt 
and, in some situations, covered with a beautiful bloom, giir<« 
ing to them a biueish purple appearance. They have a 
flight musky taste, and delicate flavour ; hang loosely on the 
bunches, which are of good size ; and, in faet, they are beau* 
lii'ul to the eye^ very abundant bearers^ make ao e^ocelledt 

£2 
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minOf tnd tre tolerable br the table* Althoosh Hits gripe 
iitaid to be from the river Cetawbe, still there Is much un- 
certaintf on that point— aa I am informed by Thomas 
M*Callf Eiq^ of Georgim a gentleman now hr advanced in 
yearSf that, m his boyhood,^ he knew the Catawba from its 
•ourcet to where it loses its name in that of the Wateree, and 
that no such grape was known there. Mr Adium statesf 
that he procured it from a Mr- Scholl, at Clarksburg, Mont« 
gomerjr county, Maryland, and that it was called by this 
name by that gentleman. The grape called, by Mr. \d« 
lum. Red Muncy, and found by him wild in Maryland, has 
proved to be the same as the Catawba. Mr. A* considers 
tins grape ^ to be worth all others, indigenous or exotic, as 
a wine grape." 

108. 0rwl^«&««7.— The highest authority for informatioo, 
telative to this grape, is that of Dr. William Hulings, who 
named it, and brought it into notice. That gentleman, at 
first, thought it decidedly an indigenous fruit; he now coo* 
siders it probably may be only an American variety of % 
fiireigii grape ; and in this latter opinion I concur, on account 
4|f the appearance of the foliage, and the general growth of 
the vine , the Savour is excellent, it b very juicy, and ex«* 
trf meJy productive* consequently Is very worthy of cultiva- 
^n ; the colour is white, the skin thin, berries larger than 
the Menuier, and quite sweet ; the wood of this grape ripens 
well, and the vine is very hardy. It was found growing in a 
wild state, in Schuylkill county, about three miles from Or- 
wigsburg ; it ripens in September. 

Mi990uri Seedlinf.'^TYie fruit is as sweet asthe Meunierf 
Md has not more seeds; its appearance is similar to the 
Ehingburg; some of the grapes «f that regioo have been 
found to have a superabundance of seeds, from which tfiis is 
iree. This grape may, by cultuM, .^prove a valuable acqul- 
jution, but being new, its various qualifications jremein tofbe 
tested. 

1 19. Long^9 Arkan^a^^This grape, which was found by 
Major Long on or near the Rocky M^^umalns, possesses 
foliage so very peculiar as to distinguish it from all others I 
liave seen. The leaves are deeply indent^ on the edges, 
the wood rather delicate in p^int s^ ilrickness, but sur^ 
passing every «ther, except the ^litls riparia, in its rapid 
growth, and overruoeing es^ry thmg in hs vicinity. The 
iruit, however, is snuill^jiouf-, very full of seeds, and will not 
^^War comparison :;iMt^ ^0 Missouri, and other American 
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giipes. This, and the Itehella, arc considered to he' the 
best to use 9% stocks to in^lvi^ on. ^ 

1 17. Lufboroughj'-^Thvi is a Fox crrape, foond about two 
and a half miles horn Georgetown, District of Columbia* It 
is larger and better than the Elkton, and has a very rich ap- 
pearance. 

118. il/nnry.— This grape was discovered in Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania* and also in Maryland. The fruit is 
of a pale red colour, and hartgs loosely on the buncbes ; 
they are of good siae, and ripen late — the fruit is sweeter 
than many native grapes, and the vine is productive. It is 
considered by Mr. Adium, of Columbia, quite an acquisition 
to our coUectiDn of American grapes, as being capable of 
producing excellent wine This grape has, by close com- 
parison, been found so similar to the Catawba, as not to be 
distinguished; which would seem to favour the idea, that 
the Catawba did not originate in Georgia, but is, ufi fact, a 
Dative of Maryland. 

109. EUingburg^ tff^ ElUenborfkugk.^-'Thx^ grape was 
found near the town whose name it bears, In Salem county, 
NeW'Jersey, where it would probably have remained unre* 
garde<l, had it not been brought into notice and ouhivaHon 
by Dr. Hulings. It Is a very sweet, juicy fruit, and of 
a blue colour; it is very hardy, exceedingly prodliettve, 
and promises to be valuably for wine ; the bunches are of 
Middle size, and the berries hang loosely ; it ripens at the 
same time as the Meunier, and is free from pulp or musky 
taste, and has generally but two seeds. It is undoubtedly a 
native, all the characteristics of which it bears. Its wood re* 
sembles that of the Isabella : but the fruit approximates more 
to the Meunier of France than any other Americitn grape. 

RaiHn du Co^.— Of this grape, a native of Looisianay 
there are two varieties, which are found through a vast ex* 
tent of territory, ftom the Atacarpas to ihe Missouri; The 
variety, or species, most known, is dark blue, and roun^; 
akin rather thick, and the fruit somewhat pulpy— extremely 
jiweet, and not musky. 

LouUianian Dwarf.'-^l have received a grape from Upper 
Louisiana, which I have named as above. The person who 
sent it states, that they do not tixn much to vines, but grow 
about three or four feet high^ and then bend over, and hW to 
the ground; and that they produce a great abundance of 
very good grapes* I have also receded a nuinber of vkies 
Irom Texas, whose characters are yet Mknown to me« ^ 
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polis, Maryland. It it of middle tiiae, and bJack ; it yields a 
high coloured juice* it a very great bearert and, by sotnov is 
ecmiderably etteeined ; the juice ha» been uted to mix witk 
that of other grapet in makti^ wioe» to which it imparts a 
fine colourt aiid a good flavour. 

1 13. £ik(on,^'A very large native Fox grape, (^ a deep 
purple colour, with beautiful crimtoii colouri^ juice ; the 
fruit quite fragrant. It hat been considered, by some, at 
capable of making good wine, though I do not know that tha 
experiment hat been tried. 

1 16. Co/ttiR^/a.— This grape was found, by Mr. Adlumi 
on hit farm, at Georgetown. The bunches are small, and 
the fruit deep purple, approaching to black, and about the 
aize of a small Fox grape, but have irat that peculiar scent 
which Fox grapes possess ; it is quite sweet, and yields a 
high coloured juice ; in rich i>;rounds its shoots are as strongi 
and its leaves as lar^e, as the Isabella 

fVarrenton.'^Tbis grape, a native of Warren county, 
Georgia, was sent to me by my esteemed correspondent, 
Thomas M'Call, Esq., and is also cultivated by the U»>n. 
Mr. Milledge, of that state. It yields excellent wine, and 
its juice is white. I am informed, by Mr. M'Call, that the 
first pipe of American wine was made at New-Bourdeaux, 
Georgia, by Christopher Gerb, one of a company of vine- 
dressers, who, under Mr. L. de St. Pierre, settled that town- 
ship, about the year 1770. 

lied /^oa:.^-The fruit is large, round, and of a brick red 
colour; it has a hard pulp, and not a great deal of jiiice, but 
is very odorous or musky ; it makes the most exquisite con* 
fectionary, in the form of jelly^^Uiis is made with an equa- 
lity of sugar, the fruit being strained to separate the skins 
and seeds--^ water with it of course)— it must then be eva- 
porated slowly, until of the proper consistence ; the flavour 
of the jelly is rich, and delicately musky. 

CULTIVATION OF GRAPES. 

Soil and Situation. 

The grape delights in a deep light soil, where the roela 
can penetrate to a great depth whh perfect faciUty. It 
flourishes in gravelly soils, where the land is rich and not 
heavy, and will even scarcely fail to grow vigorously in any 
land| expept a har^ clay. The. ground should^ hQWjBver^ 
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be mjide perfectly mellow^o the depth of two feett and if 
not nati^rally rich) should be made so with ok) well rotted 
stable or cow-yard manure, the latter always preferable* 
The situation should have a southern aspect ; an eastern as* 
pect is found to render the fruit and foliage most liable to 
mildew, and a south-west exposure is found to be preferable 
to ail others* 

• 

Either the springy or autumn answer for trihsplaoting 
Yinee, but the latter is the preferable season. In removin|f 
the vines, it is necessary to keep the roots mmst from the 
time they are taken u{^ until replanted. Let the h<4es be 
dug two feet deep, and the sancie square, and some well 
rotted cow*yard or stable manure be mcorporated with the 
earth that is filled in around themi and let them be watered 
as soon as they are planted* 

Pruning of Young Vine: 

In the arts of Horticulture, I have never taken a$ a ^6&* 
Uve guide the rules of wKf other country— convlnc*4» es I 
am, that the exercise of common tense reasoning, will bring 
« one to the best conclusions as to the course to be pursued^ 
Thus, with regard to grapes, as the small lateral branches 
are kit the most part unproductive, and as their absorbtion 
of a vast portion of sap,; which ought to pass int# the main 
and fruit bearing branches, renders them worse tbsn useless) 
they should be in no way encouraged farther thtn is abso* 
Itttely necessary to the safety of the vine. Tie first year» 
tiierefore, I would only allow one, or at most ttro, shoots te 
grow ; and an examination for this purpose ^hould com- 
mence as soon as the scions begin to shoot, leajriog only one 
of the most promising, and rubbii^ or prunin^^ cff the rest ; 
and this should be carefully pursued every two weeks 
tiiroughout the season, during whioh period, every later|l 
branch should be quickly taken off, as they not only impo* 
werish the main shoots, but greatly prevent the wood from 
ripening. In October, or November, this shoot should be. 
shortened to about three or four eyes, according^ to the 
atvength of the plant, and where very weak, it would be 
best to leave but two eyes* Your pruning should invariably 
be doiw in the &U| or ? ery early in the winter* 
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After haying comi^cil ycnr Ml pnatnnt^j if your tiiwI 
•re of the more delicate kindty you can proceed to cover 
them at hereafter directed ; bnt If they are of the hardy 
deacrlptiooj they will need no farther attention till iht 
spring* 

At the opening of the tecond icaBon, the young vmt% 
should have the earth carefully loosened around them^ but 
not so as to injure the rcx^ts. During the second summer^ 
there will be no further attention necessary^ but to keep 
down the lateral shoots; in doing which, you should proceed 
thus :— 'Having left two of the most proniisiRg shoots, and 
rubbed off all the otherst continue to examine the vines 
•very two or three weeks, and carefully prune off all latere 
shoots whatever, throughout the season ; in doing which, I 
have found it of advantage, where the lateral shoot was 
strong, to leave the first joint remaining, that it may take off 
the superfluous sap, and prevent the bursting of the main 
bud, which should not push out till the ensuing season. 
These single joints thus left remaining, can be altogether 
taken off at the final pruning in autumn. This course will 
bring you to the conclusion of the second season, when, in 
October or November, you should proceed to prune them 
down* M follows :— To the very &tr<iiig ones, I would leave 
eight buds; to those less «o, six ; and, to those Which still 
seem quite weak, from three to four buds, according to your 
own judgment on the snbject. The third and subsequent 
years, no, further directions are necessary, than to prune them 
Irequentij and sufiiciently,^so as to atop, at all times, the la- 
teral branthes, where they are calculated to impoverish the 
▼ine withoat any maniiiest advanuge ; in a word, to force by 
art into the main branches of the vines that sap whichi with* 
out such aid, would be lost in superfluous, weak, and ua^ 
less branchei. It will be seen by the forei;oing directions, 
that the culture of the vine is in no wise difficult ; for any 
person of the least information, having a single vine prunei^ 
<nay, with the greatest ease, pursue the same course, withp 
out deviation, through a whole vineyard. It is, therefore, a 
culture, where one head can serve to direct a large numbei^, 
and where, after once instructed, no after difficulties need 
ensue ; and this consideration, in connexion with the pecu* 
Uar situation of tbe labouring population of the southera 
states, is calculated to insure success in that quarter. All 
those desirttus of purauing this culture, may rest assured* 
that the numerons difficulties which ime been thrilled ia 
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our tar% for the thousandth timci onfy erat ia die Im^m eC 
tjioftc who have propagated them. 

Lattice fencei, five feet high, ranged north and aontb^ 
and at a distance of six £bet from each olhery answer eac« 
treniely well for vines, which should be planted along 
ihem at the distance of from six to e%ht feet asunder. 
On these fences the shoots should be trained in a hori-* 
Bontal or oblique direction, and each branch ungi jr, so as to 
allow the air to pass freely through^ and cause the wood 
to ripen well, onwhich hwariably depends the success of 
the eiisutnp: crop. At Thomery, a town near Paris, cele- 
brated for us fine grapes, the vines are trained on trellioes 
eight feet high. These lattices po^pess this advantage, that 
the sun can shine on both sides of the vines in the course of 
the day, and that they allow a free passage to the air, which 
Is of great benefit as well in maturing the fruit, as in ripen* 
ii^ the wood. In those parts of France, however, where the 
culture of the vine b carried to so great an extent, a very 
simple mode is pursued, which is, to place two poles to each 
vine, and. to train up two shoots to each of the poles. This 
method will be found advantageous in this country on the 
principle of economy, when it is contemplated to establish 
extensive vineyards'-«-and this is the course which will doubt^ 
less be pursued in the vineyards now establishing throughout . 
our country. 

Protection^ isfc^ 

It is preferable in winter to protect some kinds of foreign 
grapes in the following manner, tliough there are many which 
do not require it :-~In the course of the month of November, 
a few days after they have been trimmed according to the 
above directions, bend each vine gently down, and if long, 
form it into a coil, then stake it to keep it in its place ; after 
this, proceed to cover it Ivith earth or litter, hilling the earth 
up well around, and sloping it to cast off the rain. In the 
beginning of April, they must he carefully uncovered, and 
trained along the lattices designed for them, or tied up to the 
poles in such a way that the branches are kept separate from 
each other, and, if it is the first season after transplaming» 
allow but three or four of the mo&t vigorous buds to growi 
and rub off the others. It has been ur^ed^ by some} that the 
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Mceirilf fbr covering tome luadt of vines io oar nortbern 
ttatett predoded their culture for the purpoie of mmking 
wine; but it moit hmTO been unknown to them, that the 
▼ineyardft in loine parts of Germany, where Urge quantities 
of wine are made, are treated io this manner. However, 
even this obje^on may be remedied, by planting only those 
vines which are cultivated in the north of France, and winch 
there withstand, without protection, a degree of cold full am 
great as that of the middle states; the new varieties which 
have originated in oar own country, bid fur also to do a#ay 
every dmculty on iStM point* It has been considered, by 
many, that those grapes which require protection, when quite 
young, will continue to require it; which is not, howevery 
generally the case, for many varieties which need protection 
the first, and perhaps the second winter, will succeed without 
a continuance of it. TJk ground around the vines must be 
kept mellow, and free from grass and weeds ; and, every au« 
tumn, immediately after pruning them, it will be necessary 
to have from two to four shovel&ll of old well rotted ma* 
nure dug in around each vine. It is to.be understood, that 
the directions for covering the vines during the winter, and 
the selections of early fruit, 8cc. are only necessary for the 
climate north of the Potowmac ; for, in the more southern 
states, no protection of course is necessary, and all the later 
kinds of grapes may be cultivated with every reasonable pro* 
spect of success; but all the other directions relative to 
prankig, training, manuring, &c» will be found necessary as 
well in a southern as in a northern clime. 

Propagation of Grapea* 

Grapes may be propagatec) from cuttings, layers, or seeds ; 
the former, however, is the customary mode both in France 
and elsewhere. For this purpose, you should select well 
ripened wood, of the growth of the previous season, and form 
it into lengths, containing from three to four joints— as to 
their exact length it b of no contequence— but the lower 
end, or base of the cutting, should be just below a joint. 
Being thus prepared, about the month of November, a hole 
can be made In sandy soil, so deep as to be out of the reach 
of frost, where they can be placed, with a layer of sand or 
other earth, between each layer of scions, and in this »tua* 
Uon they can safely remain till the middle of March, or the 
beginning of April, when they can be taken out and soaked 
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for some hours in water, to refresh theiti previously to plant- 
ing*' Vou can then proceed to plant them in the places 6er 
signed foi' them, which may either be in nursery roi^fSy 
whence they can be transplanted afterwards to the places 
finally allotted to them, or at once into their permanent situa- 
tions. If intended for a vineyard, they should be planted at the 
distance of sik feet each way, after the ground has been pro- 
perly prepaired ; from two to three scions should be set in 
each place thus laid out, the uppermost bud of the scion alone 
to remain above ground— and I consider it preferable, that 
two scions should be left to grow, and the third, if it should not 
fail, (which there is fair reasons to suppose it may,) can be 
transplanted or destroyed. By planting an extra number of 
scions, you secure yourself against the injury resulting from 
failure, and you increase the chance of a successful growth 
three to one ; and the value of the extra scions is nothing, 
when compared with the time that might be lost, and the 
disappointment that often ensues, from planting single scions. 

Produce of Fineyarde. 

The estimated quantity of wine produced in France, an- 
nually, is 10 millions of casks, averaging 60 gallons each, 
which is computed to occupy twomillionsof arpentsof land. 
Much of this land is of a very inferior quality, being sides of 
hills, gravelly soils, &c. ; in fact, such as, in many cases, 
would be unsuitable for uther culture. This quantity of 
wine, valued at 50 francs (about SJ40 the cask or hogshead, 
would amount to a sum three times as great as the medium 
value of the whole cotton crop of the United States for the 
years 1818 or 1819. When, in connexion with these reflec- 
tions, we consider, as Americans, how much tribute we at 
present pay to. foreign nations in the purchase of wines; 
when those equally good, and yielding equal profit to the 
cultivator, can without doubt be produced within our own 
country $ when, in fact, a small portion only of the lands that 
now lie useless and uncultivated, could be made by attention 
to save to the nation not only the immense sums at present 
paid for the importations, but, by the culture being suffi- 
ciently extended, might render it an article whose exporta- 
tion could be made a source of revenue to our country, not 
even secondary to our export of cotton. To what conclu- 
sions does it not irresistibly bring the mind. Muqh stress 
has been laid oi^ the circumstance of particular soils, ahd 
^ F 
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particular exposure. On these points, even were attention 
to them positively necessary in all cases, the inriinense ex-> 
tetlt of our country would afibrd ample facilities ; but in 
Prance, it appears, every situation is turned to account for 
this purpose— for A. Young, Esq., relates, in hi^ travels 
through that country, that every variety of soil, from a heavy 
clay to a light blowing sand, and all exposures whatever ; and 
every situation, from a perfect level to the steepest hills, 
produce profitable crops of grapes : for, where their quality 
is not suitable for the finer wines, they are made use of for 
distillation into brandy, and it is the refuse wines, in a great 
measure, that are used for the latter purpose. In fact, inteU 
ligent men can no longer doubt that the introduction of the 
vine into extensive culture, although there may be numerous 
failures at first, under peculiar circumstances, must finally 
result in the absolute independence of this country for its 
supply of wines ; and that in time, and with perseverance, 
the United States will enjoy in abundance that most whole- 
some and pleasant beverage, to the exclusion of ardent spi- 
rits, so destructive to the health, and ruinous to the morals, 
of its inhabitants. 

It has also been remarked, that the most delicious wines 
of France never reach this country, as they are said not to 
bear a transportation across the Atlantic, and that it is those 
wines only, whose excellence is greatly lessened by adultera'* 
tion with brandy, and other mixtures, and which principally 
consist of the harsher wines of Europe, to which we shall be 
necessarily restricted, until we can rival the finer wines of 
France, Spain, and Italy, by the produce of our own terri* 
tory. 

Varieties i 

Every Department of France cultivates its particular va* 
rieties, and such as are there found to succeed best ; but it 
is considered that much improvement might be made in the 
vineyards of certain Departments, by the introduction of the 
finer varieties from others ; which course, however, is 
greatly neglected, and the continuance of the culture of the 
same vines is so much a matter of habit, that the improve^ 
ments abov^ referred to are but partially acted upon. And 
when great precautions are deemed necessary in the selec- 
tion of vines for dlfTerent localities in that country, where it 
has attained to such a height of perfection, It may easily be 
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inferred, how necessary it is for us, in commencing the forr 
taatioo of our vineyards, to make our select-ions with great 
judgment and circumspection. 

It has been the foliy of many persons to send to Paris for 
every French fruit, and to send to London for every £ng^ 
lish one, without considering that they were much more 
certain to obtain them with accuracy from other quarters. 
The Government Garden of the Luxembourg, it is true, 
contained a very, great variety of the grape, but that estsb- 
blishment has been discontinued, and the collection no longer 
exists. At present there is no extensive collection of tke 
grape at Paris, although some persons there will not fai*! to 
execute an order for every variety which may be demanded : 
for I have received the same grape, in one invoice, undetr no 
less than ten different names— ifn conse(]uence of which, 
some years since, I totally discontinued all my importations 
from that quarter. 

Above one hundred vaviettes of the gi^pe, enumerated In 
the Catalogue recently published, have prodticed fruit, and 
have been tested to my ample satisfaction ; and all others 
there mentioned have been obtained from persons who have 
dealt most honourably with me, in regard to other iififporta- 
tioRs, and on whose confidence I can fully rely. And I am 
happy to say, that time and experience has taught tne to 
make those discriminations, and brodght me into correspond 
dence with those who are above deception, # 

I will now proceed to state the European grapes under 
the following heads i*-^ 

Grafiea of Germany^ StoUzeriand^ and the north of France f 
Grafiea of the middle of Prance ; and Grafiea of the 
south of France* ,^ 

This arrangement will aid those in this country who wish 
to make selections for their respective localities. 
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Grafes cultivated in Germany^ Switzerlandj and the north 

of France. 

fcr designates the white or yellow, and d the coloured grapes. 
The numbers refer to the enumeration in the author's Ca- 
talogue. 

Alexandrie noir, d 

143. L'Allemand, facun 

144. L'Allemand, rouge, d 
.187. Aspirant blanc, seedless ^ w 

^ 68. Auvernat blanc, or pineau, w 
70. gris, or pineau, w 

189. rouge Claire, cf 

Bourdelas de Jura, d 
Burger, w 
206. Chopine, w 
40. Cioutat, or raisin d'Autriche, vf 

Corinthe la grande 
60. Corinthe la petite, seedless^ ti» 
1 33. Feldlinger, d 
184. Fondant vert, w 
141. Frankentbaler, or grosnoir, d 

Garnet noir^ d 
216. Gommier violet, d 
tl5. Gouais petit, to 
Grand khefner 
224. Kishmish, or Uva passa bianca, w 
167. Kni perl^, 5EV 
87. L*Yverdun, or I'^ric^ noir, d 
97. Meslier blanc, w 
229. Melon de Jura, d 

6. Meunier, d 

1 . Morilfon hatif, d 
3. noir, d 

80. panach^, or Aleppo, strifted 

MuUer reben 
235, Negret, d 

145. Oiwer, whose wine is said to be a valuable remedy for 

the gravel 

146. Ortliebscher, much esteemed 

7. Pineau noir, d 
Pineau franc, d 
Raisin perl^, w 
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Raisin Tert, w 
346 Raisin Suisse, d 
147 Rauschling le grand 
346 Rauschling le petit 
IS 5. Red Swiss, d 

148. Riessling, Clairette de LimouZy ftf 

149. Riessling le grand 
142. Rothe hintche, d 

53. Si. Pierre blanc ou Moscow, w 
136. Teinturier, d 

46. Tokai grk d^Hongarie^.or Tokal blancy. w 
48. bleU) d 

noir, d 
168. Weiss klefeln blanc, w 
Weiss-klefeln gris, grey 

1 have the best authority for stating, that these grape» 
(above enumerated) mature their fruits for the table, or foir 
vine, on the boniers of the Rhine ; aqd I have further to re- 
mark, that every grape in my Catalogue, from No. 186 to 
No. 357, with but one exception, were obtained by rciffrota 
that locality, under the impression, as stated hereafter, that 
although many of them were originally from the more 
southern parts of France, yet their having been a U)ng timo 
cultivated in the northern Departments, had, in a measure, 
naturalized them to a climate more allied to the northerly 
and middle states of our Union. The different varieties of 
the Chasselas, and of the Muscat or Frontignac, are also cuj-* 
tivated there, but need favourable situations to mature theiff 
fruit^L 

Grapes cultivated in the middie of F^rcmce* 

N. B All the preceding varieties of Gevmany andUie nortH^ 
of France will, of course, flourish hepcn ; biU the foUowiB^' 
are the most extensively cultivated. 

190. Aligote, w 

187. Aspirant blanc, d 

194. vBordelais 

98. Bourguignon noir, d 

195. Blussard blanc, w 

26^. Chasselas blanc, or White, vy ' 

35. dor^, or golden, w 

27. xougei or red, d • 

F2 
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39. Chasselas mu8qu6e, or musk, w 

40. Cioutat, ou raisin d'Autriche 
60 Corimhe blanc, aeedteasy vf 

135. Epicer, targe j d 
212. Folic blanche, w 

Garnet noir, d 

Gouais noir, or petit gam^, d 
214. Gouais blanc, w 
100 Gris m^le 
217. Grand blanc, to 

120. Gros Maroc, large Morocco, or Turkish, d 
Orleans, w 
Muscadet, grey 

222. Jacobin 

223. Kilian blanc, vf 

134. Malvoisie rouge d'ltalie, <f 

Mansard 
97. Meslier, w 
6. Meunier, or Fromant^, d 
1. Morillon hatif, or Madeleine, d 
3. " noir, d 

89. blanc, nv 

80. panach^, or striped Aleppo 

13. Muscat blanc, or white Frontignac, w 
17. violet, or violet do. d 

1 5. noir, or black do. d 

16. rouge, or red do. d 

14. gris, or grizzly do. 
236. Nerr^,d 

238. Perl^, diamant, w 

Pernan, d 
162. Piquant paul, w 

6B» Pineau blanc, or Bourguignon blanc, i» 
70, gris, or petit Muscadet; grey 

7* noir, d 

franc, d 
249. Raisin de G^nes, d 

Rochelle blanche, w 
138. Rochelle noire, rf 

Saint Marillo 
251. San Moireau, d " 
52. Sauvignon blanc, w 
l36.,Teinturier, or Moireau, d 
T7. yerjus, or Agyrw, rf 
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Grapes cultivated in the south of France, 

In this favoured region every grape will flourish ; conse-' 
quently no distinctions need be made on that point. I will, 
however, designate those which there hold the first rank as 
table grapes, to distinguish ihem from the varieties culti- 
vated for wine, and arrange them according to colour and 
form. 

Black round grapes^ 

120. Gros Maroc, or Raisin Turc 

121. Marroquin, or Espagnin 
11. Moriilon hatif 

15. Muscat noir 

Peyran noir ^ 

122 Raisin prune 
123- Terr^ moureau noir 

124. Terr^ de barri noir 

125. Ugne noir 

, Black oval grafies^ 

126. Aspirant 

Grand Guillaume * 
17. Muscat violet 

127. Olivette 'noire v 
Ou liven 

Raisin noir de pagez 
Uiiiade 

WhitCf or yellow oval grafles^. 

150. Calitor blanc 
151- Clarette blanche 

152 Columbau 

56 Cornichon blanc 

153 Dure peau 
154. Galet blanc 
155 Jnuannen blanc 

18 Muscat d'Alexandrie 

156. Olivette blanche 
237. Pause commune 

96. Pause musqu^e 

157, Picardan 

Raisin blanc de pages 
Raiain des dames 
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, White and ycUovt rQund ^c^f «. 

158 Aug;ibert blanc 
3S. Chaaselas dor^ 

de Tomery 

de la MagdeMne 
29. musqu^e 

40. Cioutat, or Ruisin d'Autriche 

159. Clarette roncle 

' 60. Corinthe sans pepins 

160. Doucinelle 

13. Muscat bianc de Frontignac 
R \isin de Notre Dame 

161. Ugne blanche 

Loinbarde 
de Malade 

Grey^ or violet oval grafiea,^ 

128. Clarette rose 

129. Damas violet 

150 Tres dur ou de pocho 

151. Martjnen 

Grey^ or violet round girafie^* 

202. Chasselas royal 

152. rSrec rose 



14. Muscat gris 

Plant de la bar re rouge 
Ugne de MarseiUea 



American wine grafiea^ 

It is the'opinion of Mr. Adlum, who has made many ex^ 
periments with the American varieties, that for the purpose 
of making wine, the Catawba stands ^ra^^ the Blond- aeaond^ 
and the Alexander, or Schuylkill, third; bulv s^t- the time 
this opinion was expressed, he had not made ae^s experi* 
ments with the Isabella, which I had. jusft kitf oducfid to niH 
nice. At the present period, having made wise from the 
Isabella, which has been considered by myseil^aBdl>y some 
of t^e most intelligent men in our coustr^f) tmrixwUed «« 
American wine, I cannot withhold my opinion, that, it stands 
pre-eminent for that purpose-rafter which I accord with 

Mr. A. as to the respective rank in wbus^ be toe placed the 
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othc» three varieties referred to, with the exception, that the 
merits of the Scuppernon being less known both to him and 
myself, we give no ultimate opinion with regard to that 
grape. 

Juices of the grafie. 

It is stated by some writers, that no very sweet grape will 
make good wine, because they are found deficient in tartaric 
acid, and the juice is too dense to ferment well ; that no 
very tart grape will make good wine, because, if saturated 
with sugar, the must will be too dense, the fermentation con- 
sequently imperfect, and the wine will be both sweet and 
tart. There must be a just proportion of the respective qua- 
lities. Very sweet, luscious, and high flavoured grapes, are 
necessary to mix with others less sweet and flavoured, in 
making wine— as they substitute the saccharine quality, and 
Impart an artificial flavour, which easily approximates, being 
80 nearly allied by natural production. 

JVaturalization of graftes^ 

It must be well known that many varieties of the grape> 
which were originally produced in the southern and middle 
Departments of France, have been, by long culture, ac- 
climated to localities far north of where they originated* 
This gives rise to a particular consideration as regards our 
imports of vines from that country. Shall we obtain them 
from the most southern or from the northern Departments ? 
My opinion on the subject is this — If desired only for cul- 
ture in our southern states, it is a matter of no moment 
whence we derive them ; but if intended for vineyards in 
the middle and northern states, it is far preferable to obtain 
them from the most northern locality to which time and cul- 
ture has naturalized thtm— as by this means we gain the 
advantage of that time and culture. Impressed with this 
idea, I have obtained, from the most northern Department 
of France, bordering on the Rhine, 170 varieties of grapes, 
incl^iding many which originated in the south and middle of 
France; also, from Germany, the finest wine and table 
grapes they possess ; from the middle of France^ such as 
are there extensively cultivated and highly valued ; and, from 
the south of France, I have received the whole number of 
their c^ioicest table grapes, amounting to $3 Kiods, and alsa 
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those most highly esteemed for wine. In ftfct» viewing the 
introduction of the vine to be an object of national import- 
ance, I have, regardless of extra expense, and extra trouble, 
obtained the different varieties under such circumstances, 
and from such localities, as I considered calculated to ren* 
der the most permanent benefit to the country at large. 

Concluding Remark: 

It is a subject of gratulation that the public attentioB 
seems so fully drawn to the culture of the grape. It 
was not till after immense diiBculties that the grape was 
brought to its present state of successful culture in France ; 
and it should be no cause for discouragement, if some expe- 
riments are made In this country without the aniicipated 
success. In lacl, so many causes exist where an error ia 
judgment, or the want of the necessary infopmation, may 
produce a fafture, that it would be a miracle if aU were tA 
succeed. Already, for years, has the titie been ivioet sue* 
cesbfully cultivated on the Rhine ; and in latitude 50 de« 
greesj the most choice Bhenish wines are made. Recent 
accounts tell us of vineyards having been successfully esta* 
blished in the more northern parts of Gent>a«)y, and in high 
latitudes in Russia ; and the Swiss have been, fov a course 
of years, most plentifully suippUed with wine from their owa 
soil. Shall, then> Aimerica alone be debarred from this^ 
one of the bountiful gifts of nature ? Shall a country, poSh 
sessing every variety of climate which is combined in all the 
wine countries of Europe, and extending throuigh all the 
degrees of latitude which are there deemed the most genial 
to its growth and produce, be said to be totally inappro- 
priate to its success ? Shall it be said that a plant, which 
culture has accommodated to almost every other clime to 
which it has been introduced, can find no spot whereon to 
flourish, in a country extending from the 25th to the 47th 
degree of latitude, and that we can boast no such congenial 
soil in an empire, whose bounds are the St. Lawrence and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and whose settlements already extend 
from tl>e shores ©f the Atlantic to the sources of the Mis-^ 
vouri ? It is high time such delusions of blinded theorists 
should give way to the lights of ivasonand of judgment, and 
that the cuhure of the vine, to every variety of which we 
have a soil and climate suitable to offer, should assume that 
UBpostiuice to which it has already attained io countries p«8* 



wsaskng cofnparatively few advantages. Let, then, tfie4>eam9 
of intelligence, wtuch are imparting so mu<:h benefit to mati« 
kind bj their wide di^sion, disperse these clouds of igno- 
rance and error from the enlightened hortictilturista of the 
American republic ! 

STRAWBERRIES* 

SaU and Simafion. 

The situation shotild be an open exposure, but somewhat 
sheltered from the excessive heat of noonday. Moittture, 
and a degree of shade, are natural to tliis plant, as may be 
inferred from the situations it occupies in a wild state. A 
sandy soil may cause an earlier maturity of the fruit, but 
will not be conducive to an abundant yield. A light rich 
loam is considered the most favourable, being soft and plia- 
ble, so that the .runners may easily penetrate it with their 
roots. A mixture of bog earth is found advantageous ; and| 
in enriching the soil, cold manures are to be used. In the 
southern states, I should consider the best situations for thi^ 
plant to be the north sides of hills, or the shady borders on 
the north side of a garden fence, or a hedge. The planta« 
tions in the vicinity of New-York, and which furnish that 
city with this fruit, are generally made^ by plain farmers, on 
good loamy soils, which are light and mellow, and occupy 
open and unsheltered fields. The yield from them is Im- 
mense, and they are considered among the most advantage- 
ous appropriations of the soil. 

Forming' Bedn^ 

The most favourable season to form beds is in September 
or October, which gives the plants sufHcient time to esta- 
blish themselves, and become well rooted before the ground 
frecxes, and thereby prevents their being thrown out by the 
winter frosts, tn forming these beds, you should select 
strong and vigorous runners, or off-sets, in preference to tak- 
ing old plants ; these may be placed in beds from three to 
four feet wide, and from ten to twelve inches apart each 
way, according to the extent to which the variety usually 
expands in its growth. Most varieties do best when allowed 
to run together, so as to form a complete matt— as in this 
case one forms a shelter for the other from excessive heat— 
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but where the fruit is desired of the largest possible size^ 
the plants must be kept distinct, and at the distance of one 
foot asunder, and the runners should be cut off as fast as tiiey 
appear. By some persons it is recommended to make 
plantations In the autumn, as before stated, and to keep them 
divested of ail runners till after the maturity of the fruit the 
ensuing season. 

As beds of strawberries generally want renewing every 
two or three years, it will be necessary, in forming the new 
beds, to select the plants in the proportion of nine bearing 
plants to one barren ; and, in order to do this with certainty, 
It will be best to mark them when in fruit. If, however, 
your beds are not encumbered with a superfluous number of 
barren plants, this precaution will not be indispensably ne- 
cessary ; thi)ugh it is generally requisite with the varieties 
of Hautbois, the Red Chili, Pine Apple, and some othersi 
which are apt to produce a great proportion of barren 
plants — and even, without proper attention, beds of these, and 
of some other kinds, will become almost totally unproduc- 
tive. 

With respect to the varieties of the Alpine, or Monthly, 
it is preferable to form new beds every autumn, as the run- 
ners of the previous year produce a much greater quantity 
of fruit than the old plants. 

I will now proceed to describe some of the varieties. 

1. Scarlet J^f'rjfi'Tfian.-^ A native of our woods; fruit high 
flavoured, and ripens very early. It is the parent of all the 
strawberries of that class denominated Scarlets, of which 43 
varieties are known. 

2. English Red Woorf.— This *is sometimes erroneously 
called Red Hautbois, although it is smaller in size, and in- 
ferior in flavour. It is, however, one of our most productive 
varieties, and not apt to have a superabundance of male 
flowers ; and, as the fruit does not all come to maturity at 
one time, but continues to ripen gradually for a considerable 
period, it is a very useful family strawberry. 

3. Engliah White W^oocf.— This is also sometimes errone* 
ously called White Hautbois. It has precisely the same 
qualities as No. 2, except in point of colour. 

4. Engliah Red Hautbois — This is musk flavot|red, very 
fine, and nearly twice the size of No. 2. This variety is 
very apt to be overrun with male plants, in which case new 
beds ought to be made when in fruit ; in making which, 
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they should be planted in the proportion of ten fruit beasiDgi 
I . or female phtnts, to one barren, or male plant ; and beds 
I thus formed, will produce so abundantly as amply to com- 

pensate for the labour bestowed. If preferred, the planta 
can be carefully marked when in fruit, and be transplanted 
afterwards. 

5. Hud8on*0 J3ay.-^An excellent variety, with fine fla- 
voured scarlet fruit. Whether it came originally from 
the Bay whose name it bears, seems somewhat a matter of 
doubt. 

6. Red Chili, — This is a conical shaped fruit,:w]tb a neck 
between it and the hull, from which it is consequently de« 
tached with ease. It is exceedingly productive, and is raised 
in great quantities for the market of. New- York ; it is in- 
ferior, however, in flavour to the Roseberry, Hautbois, Li- 
ma, and many others. 

7. Bluahy or Greenish C/ii7i.— -This is called, in England, 
the White Chili, and was imported by me from there under 
that name — it is also frequently there called the Green 
Pine Apple. It produces fruit more flat shaped than any 
other I have seen, which is always of a greenish and imma- 
ture appearance on one side, even when perfectly ripe, and 
of a light red on the other. It possesses a high musky fla- 
vour, the taste being somewhat peculiar, and by some, at 
first, considered disagreeable ; it ripens late, produces well, 
and quickly covers a large space of ground with its numer- 
ous runners. ' 

8 Bourbon Biu8h,-^A pale red fruit j less productive than 
many others, but of fine flavour, 

9. Fine jtfifiie^ or Caro/ina.— This is another native ot 
our country, and is the parent of nineteen known varieties, 
among which are Keen^s Imperial, Keen's Large Seedling, 
and many others of the largest size. It is distinguished by 
its large and vigorous foliage, and fine flavoured fruit, but is 
subject, like No. 4, to be overrun with male plants ; but, by 
pursuing the same course as prescribed for that, this may be ' 
successfully surmounted. 

1 0. Caro/tnf .— -Thb is a seedling of No. 6, of good size, 
but less productive. 

1 1 . Red Alfiiney Monthly ^ or Ever bearing, ^^li is no un- 
common thing to gather fruit of this kind when the autumn 
is mild, in the open air, at Christmas. In size and flavour 
it is similar to No. 2y and produces fruit throughout the 
season. 

G 
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13« White Alfiine.'^TbM possesses the same properties as 
the preceding, except as respects colour. 

13. Keen^s Large, — This is much celebrated ; foliage and 
runners vigorous ; fruit large^ and fine. 

14. KeenU Im/teriaL'^One of the largest and roost noted 
English Yarieties ; fruit fine flavoured, and well worthy of 
cultivation. So much admired was this fruit on its first ap- 
pearance, that the plants were sold at one guinea each. 

15. JRow^erry.— This is a variety of the scarlet, or Virgi* 
• nlan strawberry, of our woods, produced by culture in Eng- 
land, it is a high flavoured fruit, of fair size, and produces 
so abundantly, that it is cultivated more extensively for the 
supply of the London markets than any other ; it is also 
deemed the best for forcing in winter. 

16. Black.'^A blackish red fruit, of good flavour. 

17. Bath Scarlet.'^ A fine variety ; fruit of good size, and 
well flavoured. . 

18. Mw Hauibois.-^Thh b also called Black Hautboisi 
fruit of the largest size of this class, and of a fine musk fla- 
vour ; when full ripe, of a very dark or blackish red. It is 
exceedingly productive, and I consider it one of the* most 

valuable kinds. 

19. £>ow«ro«.— This is highly esteemed ; fruit large, and 
of good flavour ; the foliage very large and vigorous ; it pro- 
duces well. 

20. Knight* 9 .Vo. 14.-— This is also called the Narrow 
Leaved Scarlet. It is one of the finest varieties of No. I ; 
fruit large, and of fine flavour. 

Bostock.'^A variety of the pine class. It has been known 
by no less than sixteen names in England, which is of itself 
a strong proof of the estimation in which it has been held. 

Montreuil, ? Favourite French varieties. 

Raspberry Flavoured^ ^ 

Bush Jlpine^ or Jl/onM/y.— This is exactly similar to No. 
1 1, with the exception of its having no runners ; a circum^ 
stance to which some amateurs are particularly partial. 

French Hautbois.'^Thh much resembles No. 18, ex* 
cept that the fruit seems not quite as large ; but it is one of 
the greatest bearers I have ever seen. 

Large Ximo.— This is one of the Very largest and finest 

) flavoured kinds I have ever seen ; the fruit is of a long co- 

( nical form, and is very high flavoured. I consider this one 

of the very best for a family garden, and perhaps it may 

prove equally so to cultivate as a market strawberry. I un«- 
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deretand it was imported direct from Lima^ by T. P. Ives* 
Esq., of Providence^ Rbode-Island, and I doubt its being yc^ 
ID Europe. 

' Marly Hudson. — This has round fruiti of a pale red co* 
lourt ripens about ten days earlier than the Red Chili, and 
forms, with that, the principal bulk of this fruit sold in the 
New- York market. It is a good bearer, and of fine flavour* 

IVilmoVa Sufierb ^-^Ttds seems a monstroMty of its spe* 
cies, and I never could have supposed a variety could hi\6 
been produced of such enormous size. I have now be- 
fore me the coloured ftlate and (/f«crj^rio;i from the origina- 
tor himself, Mr. Wilmot, of Isle worth, near London. He 
states, that this strawberry is from six to eight Inches in cir- 
climfcrence : and as this fact is corroborated by the publica- 
tions of the London Horticultural Society, by Loudon in his 
Gardener's Magazine, and others, we cannot doubt its iaccu- 
racy. It ripens later than the Pine, and most other kinds. 
It is represented as not so highly flavoured as some others, 
but it is probably equal to the Red Chili, with which the 
New-York market is supplied. 
JBishofi'e Orange.'^The largest of the scarlets. 

Grove End Scarlet.'-^ A good bear«r| and of fine flavour. 

HOPS. 

This plant, English writers state, flourishes roost in a loami 
on a light sandy bottom. In forming plantations, suckers are 
preferred, which should be cut short at planting, and well 
manured every two or three years ; they should also be fre- 
quently topped, and kept down to six feet, till they have 
gained strength. In Massachusetts, large plantations of the 
hop exist ; but it is very probable that this culture might 
aflbrd greater remuneration, if some of 'the finer varietiest 
which are cultivated near London, were introduced to our 
plantations, as great distinctions are made in Kent, add other 
parts of England, on this point. 

LIQUORICE, OR GLYCYRRHIZA. 

This plant, which produces the Liquorice of the shops, is 
cultivated in England for the use of brewers and distillers-— 
but Liquorice is manufactured from it only in Sicily and 
Spain. It grows naturally in these countries, and in Langue« 
doc ; and in such abundance in some parts of Sicily, that it 
is considered the greatest scourge of the cultivator. Its roots 
penetrate to a great depth, and the deeper the ground is 
opened, with a view to eradicate them, so much %h9 more 
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vigorous is the succeedinfi: cropi as is pretty nearly the ease 
in digging up a crop of Horseraddish. No other culture is 
given than removing the crop thus spontaneously produced 
every third year. The juice is pressed from the roots much 
in the same way as oil is from olives— they are first washed 
perfectly clean, then crushed in an olive milli then boiled 
four or five hours^ pressed in the olive press, and the juice 
slowly boiled'in an iron vessel.— fB«//. Univ.} 

RHUBARB. 

The different species of this, plant flourish best in a lightt 
deep soil, more dry than moist, and an exposition to the 
morning sun. The seeds, should be sown as soon as col- 
iected, and the plants may also be increased, by dividing the 
soots in the spring. 

TARTS. 

There are several species used for the table— »the Undu* 
latum, the Hybridum, and the Rhapooticum — the first and 
second ones mentioned are the most cultivated at London 
for that purpose. In France, the Rheum compacium is 
more generally cultivated than any other. 

MEDICINAL. 
It has, for a long period, been considered, that the Rheum 
palmatum was the rhubarb used for medicinal purposes ^ 
but it has now been proved and decided, by the beat autho- 
rity, that it is a species totally distinct, the Rheum australOy 
which is used for that purpose. 

ASPARAGUS. 
This plant, whkh is cultivated very extensively for the 
markets, reqinres that the soil be made very rich and light, 
and that it be made mellow to the depth of 18 or 20 inches. 
The preferable mode of planting is in long narrow beds of 
about five feet wide, and the plants should be placed one 
foot apart each way in the beds. 

DYER'S MADDER. 
Thi^ plant, of so much importance in manufactures, and 
of which we have annually to import large quantities from 
Holland, will succeed in this country as well as in any part 
of Europe. It will thrive in any soil except a sand, and 
would amply remunerate those who would undertake its 
cultivation on a large scale, as the daily increase of our ma- 
nufactories will cause an enlarged demand for this indispen- 
sable article. 
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Nomenclature of Fruits. 

Inuring a tmmber of yeafi, the author has been engaged iH 
a most extensive and general investigation of all the fruits 
tliat have been introduced to this country from abroad, in or- 
der to test their accuracy, and the correctnes8\)f their names. 
This c^ticai inquiry has convinced him, that not less than 
100 varieties of the different fruits at present extensively 
cultivated in this country are incorrect, as to the identity 
of their names, and consequently quite different from those 
they are intended to represent. This has arisen eitner froiQ 
errors being made when they were sent from Europe, or by 
established names being adopted here for doubtful fruits. 
The author himself has, in common with othera, been grossly 
deceived in the varieties of fruits from Europe, even when 
received from the best nurseries of England and France. 
This lias long since led him to scrutinize every variety he 
receives, and the original tree is invariably planted out for 
bearing, that its accuracy may be tested. The author haa 
gone into these remarks, to account for any present differ- 
ences which exist between fruits from his establishment, and 
those from others bearing similar names, as above 100 kinds 
will be found to essentially differ both in appearance and 
quality. Those persons who are conversant with Duham- 
mel, the Luxembourg Catalogue formed under the auspices 
of the French Government, the Bon Jardinier, and other 
French publications 7 or with Miller, Forsyth, SpeechJeyi, 
and the publications of the London Horticultural Soeietyi^ 
ean have the identical fruits sent them that are described ini 
those works, and in every case the^identUy i« guaranieed*. 



Syntmyma in FruUs. ^ 

' The author is taking extreme pains to regulate these pro- 
perly and conclusively, as so much of the success of hortit 
culture depends on critical accuracy. The Catia^ogues of 
his establishment bear witness to his anxiety, that the same 
fruit should never be disseminated under a plurality of 
names, and it contains more synonyms attached to the re- 
spective fruits than any other publication existing ; but tho 
author intends, in bis '^ American Horticulture," to extend 
this necessary pari of borti^ultttral iofcNraiaUon> so as to aet 

G 2 
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9X rest a g^at many of the errors which have hitherto tX' 
istedi in consequence of a want of information on this head. 

It was quite amusing, on calling to see a peach, which 
an acquaintance called by the dharming name of ^ Maria 
Antoinettei" to discover, that it was the identical fruit 
which had been long sold as the " Yellow Rareripe/* and 
which originated in a field about two miles from his resi- 
dencoi whence he obtained it, and called it by the latter title. 
I have also noticed, that a peach, which is now selling as a 
new variety, by the high sounding name of '^ Emperor of 
Russia,'* b the same fruit known for 30 years past under the 
unpretending title of '' Serrated Leaved Peach." Various 
other instances of this kind haye come within my notice, 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate here. There is nothinf^ 
more calculated to lessen the satisfaction of the hortioui- 
turalist than this re«christening of old and well known fruits^ 
either by the name of the person who happens to find a tree 
growing in his garden, or with some fanciful production of 
his imagination, as it will create the same endless confusion 
that has for a long period existed in England, and which 
their Horticultural Society is now attempting to remedy-— 
for it is a fact which can be proved, that many of the fruiui 
of Europe may at present be obtained with more accuracy 
from some of the American nurseries than they cany in most 
casea> either from England or France, 

♦ Jcclimation of Fruit: 

Deciduous threes, natives of the same latitude, are far more 
liardy than evergreens ; which proves, that the foliage of the 

I latter possesses, even in winter, a great degree of senubi- 

\ lity. Efforts, therefore, to naturalize the fruits of the 

\ warmer dimes, should be commenced in preference with 

0, those which are deciduous. The deciduous trees of Portu* 

gal, Italy, and Spain, and of South-Carolina, Georgia, and 

^ Louisiana, will endure the winters of New- York, when the 

evergpreens from the same places perish if unprotected* 
Though in England, where the winters are more moderate^ 
these survive and flourish, while, from the want of heat in 
their summers, many of the deciduous trees do not ripen 

, their wood sufficiently to support their climate in winter; 

whereas, beneath the powerful sun of our country, the wood 
becomes so well matured, that it, in many instances, resists 
^e rigours of pur ivintcra uniojiiiied. A consideration' of. 
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these circumstances) and effects of climate, may greatly aid 
those concerned in the acclimation of trees calculated for 
fruit or for ornament. 

J^Turaery Soils* 

As a prejudice has prevailed from time immemorial, that 
trees, like cattle, when removed from a rich to a poorer soil, 
cannot thiive ; and, as nursery grounds are generally sup-* 
posed t9 be kept in the richest possible state, it is a duty 
which the author owes to himself to remark, that for many 
'years he has not made use of as much manure on his 
grounds as is commonly put on the same quantity of ground 
by farmers in their usual course of agriculture— not from 
any belief in the above mentioned doctrine, but from motives 
of economy, resulting from actual experiment, he has sub- 
stituted culture for manure, by having his grounds, previ- 
ously to planting, ploughed more than twice the usual depth, 
and by having the ground each year dug alongside of tho 
rows of trees. By this management they are continued in 
the most thrifty state until the period for transplantation. 
The doctrine of trees not thriving when removed from a rich 
to a poorer soil, has long since been exploded in Europe. 
Marshall, a celebrated English writer, is very particular on 
this subject, and gives instances that have come under his 
observation to prove its fallacy, in his *' Rural Economy of 
the Midland Counties of England," vol. i« p. 85. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the young trees, at the time of trans- 
planting, should be vigorous and thrifty, and it is of no con- 
sequence whether this is produced by strength of soil or by 
culture, as the young trees will then have a constitution pre- 

I pared to feed themselves on coarser food. 

To those who insist on the point that nurseries of trees 
should be reared on poor ground, the reply may be made, 

! that it might, with equal aptitude, be asserted, that a decre- 

pid man is the best calculated to sustain the toils of a jour- 

I 

i Orchards near the Sea-shore* 

It is recommended, in localities wholly exposed to the 

ocean«*-8uch as Nantucket, and other islands-— that those 

who desire to succeed in cultivating fruits, should first plant 

^ a row of red cedars, wiilowsy or o^her hardy trees, to break 
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off the gales ; next to these, they might plant their pears, as 
the fruit best calculated to support the situation, and after 
them peaches, and other fruits ; perhaps it would be better 
that the cordon of cedars, willows, 8cc. should be extended 
on three sides of the plantation. As the red cedar flourishes 
uninjured on the sea-shore, and from its being an evergreen, 
is capable of affording protection against storms in all sea- 
sons, I consider it as decidedly the most proper to be selected 
£or the before mentioned purpose. 

Buddings or Inoculating, 

The proper season for this process is from the middle of 
July to the end of September; but, in fact, any period, when 
the bark peaU freely, will be found suitable for this purpose. 
The buds to be preferred are those that are strong and well 
formed, and borne on vigorous and healthy shoots. In taking 
the bud from the twig, the knife should be inserted about 
half an inch above it, and a thin slice of the bark, including 
a small portion of wood with it, should be taken off, extend- 
ing about one inch below the bud — this bud is to be inserted 
in the following manner: — Select a smooth part of the body 
of the tree in which you wish to insert it ; make a transverse 
section throug:h the bark, down to the wood, with a budding 
knife ; from this, make a longitudinal cut downward, so that 
the two incisions will resemble a T— >then proceed to loosea 
the bark on each side of the longitudinal incision; after 
which, place the bud at the upper end of it, and draw i| 
gently downward to the end of the incision— the upper part 
of ttic bud can then he cut off at the transverse incision, leav- 
ing the upper bark of the bud to meet that of the stock. It 
should then be carefully bound round with strings of bass 
mat both above and below, but leaving the bud, or eye, per- 
fectly free and uncovered. These strings can be taken off in 
fr«im two to four weeks after, .or when the bud shall seem 
perfectly united with the stock. The tree must remain in 
this situation till the ensuing March or April, when the head 
can be taken off, about an inch above the bud, which projec- 
tion can be gradually smoothed off as fast as the young shoot 
advances in strength. 

ingrafting, 

Thia is a process far more simple and easily ac(|irired tbai> 
inoGUtiating^ There are innuiBierable mpdcft of fuBcforiniog 
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it, but those most pursued, and most easy and useful, are 
split, or cleft grafting, and whip, or tongue grafting — ^these 
two methods I will, therefore, proceed to describe. 

S/ilit^ or cleft grafting,'^\u doing this, the head of the 
tree or branch is to be carefully cut off in a sloping direc- 
tion, and the upper part is then to be smoothed off hori- 
zontally, to about one-third the diameter of the stock ; a per- 
pendicular slit is then to be made of about one and a half to 
two inches deep, with a sharp knife or chizel, which must 
cros^s the centre of the smooth surface of the slope ; the' 
graft having been prepared in the form of a long thin wedge, 
it must now be fitted into the upper part of this incision, and 
be placed in such manner that the inner bark of the stock 
and scion exactly meet each other; this being done, the; 
stock should be bound up with a band of bass mat, and the 
parts be carefully clayed over to prevent the operation of the^ 
air, and to keep it moist, leaving about three to four buds ot 
the graft to project uncovered. 

fVhifif or tongue grafting, — When this method is pur- 
sued, the top of the stock and the graft should be of nearly 
equal diameter; the stock and the graft should each be 
sloped about an inch and a half, and made to match each 
other ; in some cases they are bound together ; in others, 
the addition of a tongue is made to one part, to match in an 
incision of the other. In either case, if the barks are made 
to meet, and they are well bound together, there is little 
doubt of success. They must be clayed over the same as in 
split grafting-— the clay will need to be mixed up with water^ 
and to be made soft and pliable for the purpose. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

Magnolia. — Of this there arc a large number of species and 
varieties, and all of the species are natives either of North- 
America or of China. The Magnolia tripetela, or Um- 
brella tree, attains a large size, and is of rapid growth. It 
has very large leaves, and large white flowers. The Mag- 
nolia glauca has small leaves, of a shining green colour, and 
the flowers, which are of moderate size, and white, are of 
exquisite fragrance. The northern varieties of this never 
forms more. than a large shrub, or small tree ; but the 
southern variety, which has longer leaves, rises to the height 
of 30 or 40 feet, in its native localities. The Magnolia acu- 
minata has blue flowers, of no grea| beauty, but its foliage is 
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fine, and it rises to the height of from 80 to 100 fe^t in itt 
native fbrestSf and forms a lofty timber tree. 

The Magnolia cordata, or Yellow Flowering, is one of the 
most interesting. This species, when ingraftedf will flower 
freely at the height of two feet, and continue to do so until 
k forms a large tree. It is highly interesting, as being the 
only species with flowers of this colour; and the more so, 
from its producing them twice in each season ; once in May, 
and again in August, whence it has received the title of 
•* Twice Flowering Magnolia." 

The Magnolia macrv^phylla is greatly admired, and has 
the largest foliage of all the species; the flowers are also 
larger than any other; they are white, with a touch of pur- 
ple in the centre, and of very pleasant odour. 

The Magnolia auriculata,or Ear Leaved, has large flowers^ 
of a cream colour and pleasant fragrance. 

The Magnolia pyramidata has also its foliage ear shaped, 
but far smaller than the foregoing, and also differs in other 
respects. 

The Magnolia grandiflora is an evergreen, with fine glos8]f 
leaves and flowers^-wbite, and of pleasant fragrance. Of 
this there are a number of varieties. 

The Magnolia Thompsoniana is a splendid hybrid, be** 
tween the grandiflora and the glauca ; and its flowers par-* 
take of the me of the former, and of the exquisite fragrance 
of the latter. 

Ail the foregoing support our severest winters, except the 
two la!»t, and these are often injured ; besides which, the Mag- 
nolia Qbovata,conspicua,and gracilis, three splendid Chinese 
species, support our winters without protection, 

Chinese J^i7an/Au«.<— This splendid tree, whose rapid 
growth and pinnated leaves are frequently of the length of 
three and a half to four feet, is greatly admired. It was in- 
troduced from one of the London nurseries by the author, 
under the name of Tanner's Sumach, and the error remained 
uncorrected fur a number of years. It is now becoming ex- 
teniiively planted for ornament, as it forms one of the most 
beautiful trees when at maturity, and withstands the severest 
cold. In Rhode- Island, where it is frequently called Tal- 
low, or TiUou tree, there are a great number which are se- 
veral feet in circumference. It was there supposed, for 
some time, to have been brought from South-Aaierica, but 
latterly, its inircduction has been traced direct to China, 
As few trees are calculated to maHe as fine an appearance 
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)n so short a space of time, it is particularly suitable for put"* 
poses where trees are required to promptly form an oma^ 
ment* 

Horte-cheatnut .'•^Of this there are various species, vary*- 
ing from very lofty to very diminutive stature^ and producing 
flowers of various colours. The most common is the Euro^ 
pean White Flowering, which forms a tree of immense size, 
and whose white flowers, beautiAilly mottled with red, possess, 
at their season of bloom, an elegant appearance. Another 
species of great siee, is the Aesculus pallida, or Ohio Buck^ 
eye. The Scarlet Flowering, and the Yellow Flowering, 
form trees of about 15 to 20 feet in height, but commence 
blooming when only from three to four feet high. The 
Dwarf White Flowering, or Aesculus macrostachya, is par*- 
ticularly beautiful, as it never forms more than a handsome 
shrub of about five to six feet in height, but produces a great 
abundance of very showy flowers. The Aesculus rubi- 
cunda and carnea, having been but recently introduced to 
this country, are at present less known ; they are however 
described as greatly to be admired. 

Fir trees. "^In this class of ornamental trees, those most 
esteemed are the Balsam Fir, or Balm of Gilead Fir, a na- 
tive of this country; the European Silver Fir, somewhat re«- 
sembling the foregoing; the Red Spruce, Black Spruce, 
Hemlock Spruce, Scotch Fir, Pineaster,or Cluster Pine, and 
the Stone, or Eatable Fruited Pine of Italy — but none is su- 
perior in point of ornament to the Norway Spruce, which 
has also the advantage of growing on poor soils, and of sup- 
porting the severest blasts of winter in any clime. 

Frw.— Of this there are three species usually cultivated, 
the Taxus baccata, or English Yew, used very generally in 
England as an appendage to their burying grounds, on ac- 
count of its dark green foliage and sombre appearance. This 
is certainly one of those shrubs which impart a great deal of 
beauty to a varied shrubbery, by its uncommon dark green 
and very dense foliage. The American Yew is of much 
humbler growth, seldom rising over three feet in height. 
The Irish Yew much resembles the English, except in its 
growth, which is much more upright. 

Arbour ri7<c,— Of this there are two varieties, both ex- 
tremely ornamental \ the foliage is peculiarly formed, the 
leaves on each branch having a flat or compressed appear- 
ance. The Chinese Arbour Vitse has foliage of a pale green 
«-«-that of the American ts of a much barker hue. 
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Calgcanthutf or AlUpice frer.— Of this there are geven 
species and varieties, all of which withstand the winters 
of Long-Island. Four of these are natives of the United 
States, viz. the glaacus, floridus, penaylvanicus, and Iseviga- 
tus. These vary in the colour of their flowers, the form of 
their foliai;e, and in possessing, to a greater or less degree, 
a delightful strawberry-like fragrance, both in the flowers, 
and in the bark and leaves. The three others are from 
Ch'ma, viz. the praecox var. lutea^ or Yellow Flowering; the 
var. albOf or White Flowering; and the grandiflorus, with 
larger flowers. These also possess a delightful fragrance, 
and their flowers are of very curious structure. 

Live hedget.'^Tht trees mostly used for hedges are the 
White English Hawthorn, the Holly, the Red Cedar, and 
the Privet. In the vicinity of Baltimore and Washington 
cities, they use two species of American Hawthbrn, which 
appear to have decided advantages over the European. The 
Rharonus catharticus forms a most beautiful hedge ; and I 
consider the Madura, or Osage Orange, and the Robinia 
pseudacacia, or Common Yellow Locust, might be used to 
great advantage for this purpose. If the latter should -shoot 
up, so as to become strong trees, they might, every ten 
years, be cut down for timber, and the numerous shoots from 
the roots would speedily renew the hedge. In addition to 
the foregoing, the Mespilus pyracantha, or Evergreen 
Thorn, is frequently used for hedges. 

JWii/i/tf.— Of the Acer, or Maple, there are many species, 
of some of which I will proceed to give cursory descrip- 
tions. 

Sugar Ma/lie^ or Acer «acAarin«m.— This is one of the 
loftiest native trees of our country, and so well known for 
its stately growth, and for its useful properties in the pro- 
duction of sugar, and as a timber tree, that a lengthy de- 
scription would be deemed superfluous. I would only ob- 
serve, that it is becoming one of the most favourite trees in 
the United States for shade or ornament. 

JSurofiean Sycamore^ or Acer pseudo-filaianua.'^^This 
grows to a great h^ght and ample size, throwing out a wide 
spread top. Its leaves are vine shaped, and, on their first ap- 
pearance, are of a fine green ; but, as the season advances, 
they lose much of their primary beauty. It is, however, 
much admired as an ornamental tree, and is useful for its 
timber. 

Slrified Sycamore.— This is a variety of the preceding} 
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which never attains to a large size, but its neatly varieg^ated 
foliage renders it very desirable as an ornamenial shrub. 

-J^orway Mafiie^ or Acer fiiatanoides. '^-'This has the 
largest leaves of any maple I have seen, and is considered as 
one of the finest ornamental trees. The flowers are hand* 
«ome, come out early in the spring, and are of a fine yellow 
colour. 

jiah Leaved Ma/lie^ or Acer nf^un(/o.— This is a tree of 
rapid groWth, a native of our country ; its leaves are of a 
pale greeny and well calculated to add to the variety of tint 
in pleasure grounds. 

Scarlet Mafile^ or Acer rubrum.'^Of all the species I 
consider this the most desirable as an ornamental tree ; its 
ilowers are of a bright scarlet^ and come out very early in 
the spring, before the leaves ; and, when every other tree of 
the forest seems naked and una<}orned, this gives a cheerful 
and brilliant appearance at a season when scarce a vestige 
of verdure decks the landscape. 

Engiiah Mafile^ or. Acer camfieatre.'^Thxs is a tree of di« 
minutive size, forming, by its curious shaped leaves and ge- 
neral appearance, a great diveraity among trees of this 
genus. 

Sirred MafiUy or Acer </n'a/ttm.— -This is a tree of fine 
foliage, and medium stature ; the bark of the young branches 
is most singularly striped with white. 

Mountain Maple^ or Acer moR/anum.— This is more di- 
minutive in its growth than any other native species, pro- 
ducing its seeds when not over four or five feet high, and 
seldom attaining more than ten or twelve feet at its ma- 
turity. 

Indigo Shruby or Amorfiha ^urieota.— This shrub doea 
not expand its foliage till late in spring ; they are target 
beautifully pinnated, with a terminate foliole ; the flowers 
are of a<blueish purple colour, with bright yellow staminsi 
and are produced in spikes of from seven to eight inches 
long, at the ends of the branchefl— these are very numerous, 
and make a fine appearance. ^ 

Angelica Dree, Hercules* Cluby or AraHa «Aino«a.— This 
attains to the height of from 1 6 to 30 feet ; the stem, which 
is of a dark brown, is defended by sharp spines ; and even the 
leaves are defended in a similar way. From these appear- 
ances, it has derived the second name given to it above. 
The fiowers are produced in very large umbels, from the 
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esEti^eme^nds of the branches— they are of a greenish yel- 
.low colour} but not showy. 

^hete^ or Silver Lea/.— This tree, a variety of the poplar, 
is highly calculated to ornament pleasure grounds, Sec. It 
attains to a large size, and is of quick growth ; but its great 
beauty consists in its foliage, of a fine green, on the upper 
surface, and of a perfectly white silvery hue on the under 
side. The leaves being supported "by slender petioles, are 
easily agitated, and hang quivering, with the least breeze, 
like the trembling aSjpen^ and the green and white surfaces 
of the leaves -mingled thereby, present a contrast which, at 
a distance, gives to the tree an appearance of being covered 
with numerous flowers. This tree has also the advantage 
ef holding its foliage late in the reason. 

Mder leaved Ciethra^ or Clethra a/n(/b/ta.— This shrub 
rises to the height of from four to six feet, s^nd produces 
very numerous spikes of white flowers in July and August, 
at the extremities of the shoots, which are of delightful fra- 
grance. Being a native of our low swamps and woods, it 
imparts, at the season of bloom, a most agreeable sweetness 
to the surrounding atmosphere. There are several other 
American species. 

Bladder Senna^ or Colutea,'^0\ this there are several 
species ; they have fine pinnated leaves, and papillionaceous 
flowers. Those most admired are the following :— 

Colutea ardorescene^ or Yeliovf JfJovferin^.^^This is the 
taHest growing species ; it is a native of France and the 
south of Europe, and is found particularly plenty about 
Mount Vesuvius. The flowers are yellow, and are pro- 
duced in June and July, and again in September and Octo* 
ber. At the latter period the plant has a singular appear- 
ance, from the circumstance of having the ripe pods of seeds 
of the first bloom hanging on the branches, and interspersed 
with the autumnal flowers. This, as well as the following 
species, are of easy culture, and will grow on almost any 
soil. 

Coluteck^halefiicayor Pocock^B 5^nna,— This resembles the 
foregoing in general appearance, but the flowers are of a 
dark yellow, touched with red. It has the same property 
of flowering twice in the manner of the foregoing. 

Colutea cruentOy or Bed Flonocred. — This is not of quite 
as vigorous growth as the two preceding ; the foliage is si- 
milar, but the flowers are red, spotted with yellow. 

Boxy or Buxua.^^The Box is an evergreen^ two species 
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of Which are usually cuUiTated, the sempervirens and balea^ 
rica. 

BuxtiB semftervirens.^^This is the common species of Our 
gardens, of which there are the following varieties : — 

Tree JBoo^.— -This grows to the height of from 15 to 18' 
feet ; the leaves are shining and smooth, and the branches* 
of a' yellowish hue. It is considered, when it attains a large 
size, as one of the first among ornamental evergreens. It 
will flourish in very bleak situations, and on barren soils; it 
even flourishes beneath the shade of forest trees, and may b0 
used as under shrubbery in ornamental plantations. 

Gold Siri/ied' Box. — A variety of the Tree Box, witlT 
beautifully tttriped foliage. 

Siiver Sirified ^o^?:— Also a variety of the Tree Box. 

Gold Mirgined^ Box. '^Tti'is is a third variegated variety, 
with the yellow stripe on the> margin of the leaf. 

Dwarf j3ox;— This is the low growing v^deiy,. ig&StrMy 
used for edging of garden walk^and flower beds. Its growth 
is alow, but at very advanced age it attains to a shrub of from 
six to eight feet high. It is' this variety which is so widely 
spread and well known throughout the country. 

Mtrrow Leaved J9ox«"— This is also of dwarf growth, with 
smaller and more narrow leaves than any other variety. It 
forms naturally a regular head, and the whote shrub* has s 
delicate appearance. 

Striped M'drrow Leaved. — This is similar^jn Appeacanca 
to the above, except that its leaves are prettihpf striped. 

BuxuB balearicoj or Minorca: BoxTree. — "Sma has broader 
and larger lenves than any- of the foregoing, ffyhich give it a 
fine appearance; and- although it supports our tyli n e ra m 
this latitude, it is doubtful whether it would^^ly .so further 
north. A new species of Box has been reclmt^, obtained 
from China, but not having yet been much ctUtrv8^cd,JtS4 
merits are less known,^ -^jrffc" . 

Ciematu,-r~0€ this there are numerous saflMN-att of^ 
which are climbing plants, except three. I wili^Bce^ to 
describe some of those most generally cultivated. ^, JjL 

Clematin virginicuror f^trginian Virgin* s^ iBowfr;— 'JTOs is 
of most r^pid growth, and produces, in July and August, a' 
great abundance of white flowers, which are very fragrant; 
it is well calculated to eov^er arbours and bowers. 

Clematis vitalba^ or Traveller^a y&y,— This, althou-gh a* 
native of Europe, greatly, resembles the one just described.' 
Its growthi however, is far more strong .and vigorous 2. its« 
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branches are retj numerousy and will quickly overtcyp 
hedges, or any thing they can climb by ; the leaves are pin- 
nated, of a bloeish green^ and moderately large ; the flowers 
are white, and are produced in clusters all over the plant Id 
July and August ; these are succeeded by seeds, each with 
a hairy plume, which remain on during winter, and it is from 
the appearance of these covering the tops of hedges, 8cc. in 
winter, and giving them an appearance calculated to amuse 
the traveller, that it has received the appellation of Travel- 
ler's Joy. 

ClemaHM vUicelia^ or Eurofiean Virgin's iBowfr.— This is 
a native of the south of Europe, and is greatly admired as a 
vine for covering bowers, or training against the sides o£ 
houses, or in other situations where vines are wanted. There 
are several varieties, varying in the colour and form of their 
flowers, as follow :— 

Hed Flowering. 
Blue Flowering, 
Furfile Flowering, 
Wfiite Flowering. 
Double Purfile Flowering, 

These are all free growing climbers, and will grow to the 
height of 20 feet or more. The leaves are compound, and 
are produced in altundance, so as to yield an effectual shade* 
An intermixture of the different varieties produces a fine 
appearance when the plants are in flower. 

Clematis crisfia^ or Curled -F/ow^^rf.-— This is a nativci 
«nd rises to the height of from eight to ten feet; the flowers 
are very singular in ^appearance, being composed of four 
thick coriaceous curled petals, of a reddish purple outside,, 
and greenish yellow within ; in colour differing from most 
other species, and being produced earlier in the springs 
make it very desirable— as it testifies how many months of 
the summer are ornamented with the bloom of some one or 
other of the species of the Clematis. 

Clematis viorna^ or Blue Virginian C^im^fr.— The 
branches of this are slender, ancLseldom rise above six feet ; 
the flowers are of ablueish purple colour, and are produced 
from the wings of the leaves ; the petals are four in num- 
ber, and are of a thick coriaceous substance. 

The three following are not cliipbers. 

Clematis erecta^ or Upright Virgin^ fowrr.— -A satire af 
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Atistria, rising to the height of 20 inches to two feet, wftfi 
numerous flowers. 

CUmatU integrifoliay or Entire Leaved.-^A native of 
Hungary^ rising to the height of two feet, with numerous 
purplish coloured flowers at the tops of the shoots. 

Clematis aericeay or Brown ^/owerffrf.— This rises to the 
height of 1<8 inches, with brownish flowers of no very showy 
appearance. 

Clematis Jlafnmula^ or Sweetest Virginia J?ower.— This is 
of rapid growth, but its shoots are more delicate than many 
others; it will mount, by assistance, to 15 or 20 feet in 
height ; the leaves are ternate, the flowers white, and yield-^ 
ing the most delightful fragrance imaginable; they are also^ 
80 numerous as almost to totally cover the plant, and ar& 
produced in June, July, and August. 

Clematis orien talis j or Oriental Virgin* s i?ow^r.— This i» 
not a very great rambler, and although furnished with 
claspers, seldom rises over eight or ten feet ; the leaves are 
compound, of a fine green, atni quite ornamental ; the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves very, earljr 
in the season; they are of a yellowish green coloiur^ with^ 
the petals reflexed. 

Dogwood, or Cornus.'^ComusJloriday or Common DegJ^ 
wood. — Although this tree is found in such abundance im 
our native forests that it is little valued^ still it is well calcu- 
lated to decorate pleasure grounds in the wt^ of underwood^* 
for it flourishes and produces its flowers in great abundancei 
even when densely overshadowed by surrounding trees of 
loftier growth; its flowers are produced before the expan*- 
sion of its own leaves,, and when nature has not yet' cheered* 
the scene with a^general expansion of foliage. 

Comus mascuiaj or Cornelian CA^rry.— This species of 
Dogwood, a native of Austria, which has received the name 
of Cherry from the appearance of its fruity is one of the 
most ornamental which can deck the shrubbery; it pro-- 
duces its yellow blossom9 very- eaiiy in spring, before the 
expansion of its foliage, and in autumn is loaded with quan* 
titles- of< beautiful crimson fpuit of an oval form ;> these are 
acidy resembling, in taste the barberry, and are sometimes 
used for preserves ; < and in some instances the juice has been* 
expressed and made into shrub. 

. Comus sanguiTteOy or Bloody Dogwood.^-^Thishds fine' 
folia^ge, . but its greatest singularity is in the appearance or 
Its branchesi .which are, during autunoin) winter, and spring^^ 
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of a blood red ; their appearance is calculated to varjr the 
monotony of the shrubbery during the winter season. There 
is a variety with striped leaves. 

Cornua atricta^ or Ufiright jDo^wood.— ^This is a shrub 
growing to the height of five or six feet, not particularly re« 
inarkable for beauty— but there is a variety of it with beau* 
tifully variegated leaves, which is quite ornamental. 

Cornus aiboj or White Berried Dogwood.'^This rises to 
the height of five or six feet, is thickly clad with foliage, and 
produces white berries. 

Jersey Tea, or CecnothuB aiit^raiiu«.-— This shrub grows 
to about the height of two feet, throwing up numerous shoots 
from the root ; these are delicate, and of a reddish colour^ 
whence it is often called Redtwig. It produces, at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, clusters of very delicate wiiite 
flowers, which are so numerous, that the plant seems almost 
covered with them. The leaves, which appear mingled 
with the flowers, have the appearance of myrtle in a nose* 
gay. The flowers are produced in June and July, and have 
tery little fragrance. 

Judaa 7V^e.-^Of this there are two species ; the one of 
Europe, and the other of America. 

Cerci$ ailiquaBtrutny or European Judaa TV^r.— -This at* 
tains to the height of 30 feet in extreme cases, but is gene- 
rally much less in stature. The leaves are smooth, and of a 
roundish heart shape, and of a pleasant green ; the flowers 
are of a fine purple, of a pea blossom form, and are pro- 
duced in numerous clusters early in the spring, from the 
aides of the branches, growing on sliort foot stalks ; the.tree 
at this time being perfectly devoid of foliage, presents witb 
these numerous clusters of flowers a most singular appear- 
ance. There is a white flowering variety, which is much 
esteemed, but far more rare. 

Cercia eanadenaia^ or American Judaa TV^^.— This tree» 
in a good soil, has attained to the height of 25 feet, but its 
general stature is from 12 to 15 feet. The leaves are heart 
shaped and downy, and placed alternately. The different 
▼arteties of this tree are highly esteemed for the exhibition 
ef their fiowers at a^ early period of spring, when nature 
seems yet naked and unadorned. The flowers of all the va- 
rieties are also frecjuently used in salads. 

Hawthorn^ or Cratrngua^'^^OX this there are numerous 
species ; and as most persons are conversant with the gene- 
ral appearance of the plant} I will only enumerate some of 
the principal ones. 
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Crat£gU9 oxycanthaj or Eurofiean White 77iorif«— -^ 
This is the Gommon species used throughout England for 
hedges, and which has been considerably planted in this 
country for the sanne purpose. It answers very well trained 
as an ornamental tree among shrubbery, but is far less suit- 
able for hedges than many of our native species. In factf 
the native species generally used grow with twice the rapi- 
dity of the European, and are also not subject to the attack 
of the insects which frequently prey upon the White Thorn, 
and seem to have been introduced with it from Europe. 

.Double White Hawthorn, — This is a variety of the pre- 
ceding, with very beautiful flowers i*esembiing small roses, 
and which, some days after expansion, change to purple- 
it commences flowering when but three or four feet high. 

Cratague monogynoj or Scarlet Flowering Hawthorn,'^ 
This is a variety with pretty red flowers. 

Yellow Fruited Hawthorn, '^This is a variety of the above, 
with yellow fruit. 

CratagUM azarolue^ or jlzarole.^^Of this there are several 
varieties, the Red Fruited, the Large Yellow Fruited, and 
the White Italian. 

Cratagua cru$ galli^ or Cockafiur 7%orn.— Of this there 
are two varieties; the splendens, wliich is considered the 
handsomest ; and the pyracanthifolia, or pyracaiitha leaved- 
The other principal species are as follow :— 

Cratitgua coctinea^ or Large Scarlet Fruited^ 
Cratagua fiarvifolia^ or Small Leaved. 
Cratagus apiifolia^ or Parsley Leaved,. 
Cratttgua ellifiticay or Ellifitic Leaved^ 
Cratttgua eordata^ or Heart Leaved, 4 

Cratitgua Jlava^ or American Yellow Fruited, 
Craiagua glanduloaOf or Glandular Leaved^ 
Cratagua /lunctaia^ or Spotted Leaved, 
Cratagua fiyri/olia^ or Fear Leaved. 
Cratggua linearia, or Linear Leaved^ 
Cratagua tio/iultfoHa^ or Foftlar Leaved'. 
CratYtgua aaiietfoliay or Willow Leaved. 
CratMgua aanguinea, or Crimaon Fruited, 
• Cra$€gu8 apathulata^ or Sfiathulate Leaved,^ 
Cratagua viridia^ or Green Fruited. 

The fortgoiBg form a beautiful variety 1^ ^ir.dlvtxse fe« 
fiige and fruit lo omai&eDt ahrubbery and pleamre poundv 
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Snovfdrofii or White Fringe Tree. — Of this there are two 
lipeciesy both natives of the United Slates. 
' Chionanthus montanoy or Mountain Snowdrofi Tree,'-^ 
This is the species most commonly cultivated ; it is easily 
distiogutshed by its broad leaves, the great vigour and 
size of its shoots, and by its large stature. The leaves are 
laurel shaped, broad, and roundish ; the flowers are produced 
in numerous bunches at the latter end of May on every part 
of the tree; they are of a sciow white, resembling clusters 
of cut paper, and have a unique appearance. 

Chionanthu9 maritimus^ or Maritime Snowdrofi TV^tf.— 
This much resembles the foregoing, except that it is of 
more dwarfish growth, with much narrower leaves, and 
with flowers rather more finely cut, and more numerous. 

Myrtle Leaved Coriaria^ or Coriaria myr/iyb//a.— This is 
a shrub of beautiful appearance ; its leaves are of the size of 
the broad leaved myrtle, but of a much darker and more 
shining green ; it is of low growth, seldom rising over three 
feet ; it throws out numerous branches, which, being fully 
clad with leaves, cause it to form a dense shrub ; the flowers 
grow at the ends of the shoots, and have little beauty. It 
supports- the winters of this latitude, but it is doubtful if it 
would do so much further north without some wmtereover*: 
ing or protection. 

CyfireB9,-^Oi this there ai^ two species usually planted- 
in this country, viz.«— 

Cufirestua dieticha^ or American Deciduous Cyfiress.^^ 
This is a tree of most rapid growth, and attains to an im- 
mense size, scarcely secondary to any tree of North-Ame- 
rica, often measuring 30 feet in circumference. Its wood 
is very durable when used for posts to set in the ground ; 
and, as it stands the cold of a ppjth em climate, and is of 
such quick growth, there is no tlHb ^^^ Locust excepted, 
that could be so advantageously <S||pated as a timber Iree ; . 
the foliage is peculiarly light *and delicate, which ren4^r8 h-^ 
one of the most desirable trees for ornament. 

Cu/ireaaua aemfiervtrena^ or Eurgfiean JSvergrefn Cy* 
^rf ««.— This is a native of Spain, Itialy, Portugal, an j Crete^ . 
and will not well support the winters of this latitude with- 
out some covering or protection. It is an elegant tri^e, witl4 
dense and dark green foliage, from which it has b^en poeti- 
cally considered as an emblem of gloom, though \Ib fine ver^ 
dant appearance, during the depth of winter, seems more 
oalculated to impart cheerful ideas. It forms a tree of con^ 
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siderftble height. There are Vf^o variedesy the Upright and 
the Spreading. In the Levant this is used as a timber tree» 

Cyritua.— Of this there are several species ; the most* 
beautiful of which is the Cytisus laburnum, or Laburnum 
Tree, celebrated for the beauty it imparls to the Scotch 
highland scenery ; the flowers, whieh are of the butterfly 
form, and of a bright golden yellow colour, hang in long^ 
pendant clusters, and have a most interesting appearance- 
it is from the appearance of its golden blossoms that this 
tree has been called the Golden Chain, or Golden Acacia. 
There are three varieties, the Broad Leaved, the Narro>r 
Leaved, and the Striped Leaved. 

There are other species of the Cytisus^ which are only 
low growing shrubs, viz.— 

Cyti8U8 seasilifoliuSi or SessUe Leaved. 
Cytiaua hirautua^ or Hairy Leaved, 
Cytisua cafiitatuay or Cluater Flowered, 
Cytiaua nigriCana^ or Blaekiah Cytiaua. 

All these form low bushy shrubs of from three to four feet 
in height. 

Scorfiion Senna^ or Coroniila emerua,-^This is often called* 
the Red Flowering Coroniila ; it is a shrub of low growth, 
seldom rising over three feet ; the leaves are pinnated, of a 
pleasant green, and produced in great abundance ; the plant 
throws up numerous shoots from the root, and forms a num- 
ber of small branches, which, being closely clad with deli- 
cate foliage, give it a very neat appearance. It is the 
flowers, however, which form its greatest beauty ; these are 
of papillionaceous, or butterfly form, and are produced early 
in the season in the greatest abundance ; indeed, the whole 
plant is interspersed with them. It also frequently flowers 
a second time in autumn. 

Strawberry Tree^ or Euonymua. — Of this there are many 
species; the principal of which I will proceed to describe. 

Euonymua eurofiaua^ or Eurofiean Strawberry Tree,^^ 
This is also called the Spindle Tree, the Burning Bush, and 
the False Arbutus. Its principal beauty consists in its fruit, 
which is produced in great numbers; and, in the common 
variety, they are of a red colour, and are considered at a dis- 
tance to resemble strawberries. These hang on the trees 
during the autumnal monthsi and part of the winter, and are 
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greatlf admired for their enlivening appearance during this 
dreary season. There are several varieties of this speciesi 
viz'.*- 

Deefi Red Berried. 
Pale Red Berried. 
White Berried. 
Broad Leaved^ 
Variegated JLeavedi 

JSuonymua atro/iurfiureusy or P^rfile Plowered..^Th\% 
considerably resembles the foregoii>g, but it isof more vigors 
•us growth, and has less of the quadrangular appearance in 
the shoots ; the berries are large, generally deep red, and in 
great abundance, and the purple flowers easily distiuguisli 
it. There is a variety with pale red fruit. 

£uonymu9 americonus^ or JEvergreen. ^^This^ bolda^ hs 
foliage consi|]Arably during winter, whence its title. It is of 
lower growththan those before mentioned, seldom rismg 
aboy« six feet« and the shoots are more delicate. When 
loaded with its beautiful scarlet fruit, this shrub forms a greae 
attraction, and it is this species which has more particfilarljr 
received the appellation of Burning Bush. There^9te 
a low trailing variety. 

Oleaster^ or Eleagnue.'^Of this tliere are several species* 

Mleagnua angutttffoliua^ or MtrrowIteaved'.^^The foliage 
of this species is white, or silvery, and the young braniphe^ 
are also i^hite, which give to it a peculiar appearance; the 
leaves are, to the touch, as soft as satin, and continue on th& 
greater part of the winter; the flowers are produced in Julyr 
but make no figure : they are small, white, of a stroi^ 
scent, and are succeeded by fruit resembling small olives. 

Meagnui latifoliua^ or Broad Leaved. — The leaves of 
this are niore than twice the size of the preceding, green on- 
the upper surface, and of a silvery hue beneath. It is a fine 
shrub for ornament, and both this and the foregoing are but 
lately introduced to this country j and' consequently little 
known. 

Shrubby Horsetail^ or Efihedra diHachy a. ^^TWi% is an 
evergreen shrub, growing to the height of four or five feet r 
h is noted for its naked appearance, and throws out u» 
numerous shoots in thick and <tcnse bunches, resembling a 
horse's tail. It is one of the oddities^ which serve to orna-^ 
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ment the shrubbery more by their peculiarity than by their 
beauiy. 

Ekirofiean Bcech^ or Fagu9 9ylvatica.~^Oi this treethere 
.are several varieties, which are as follows :— 

■Common Eurofiean, 
Fern Leaved. 
Striped Leaved, 
iPurfile Leaved. 
Cofifier Leaved, 

or these the Purple and <!^opper Leaved varieties are the 
most admired, from the very singular appearance and co- 
lour of their leaves forming such a striking contrast to that 
of surrounding shrubbery. 

M/ij or Fraxinua.~-'Fraxinu9 excelsior^ or Common JBw- 
rofiean •^#A.— This forms one of the loftiest trees, and where 
compressed by others, will have a slender t(^, but when 
it has space, it throws out large arms, forming a full spread- 
ing head. A tree, ivhich grew near Dunbarton, (Scotland) 
measured, at five feet from the ground, sixteen feet nine 
inches in circumference. There is a diminutive variety with 
variegated leaves. The foliage of these, and of all the other 
ash trees, are pinnated, with one exception. 

Fraxinua v» fiendula^ or Weefiing ./^«/i.— This is a va- 
riety of the preceding, with pendant branches, which it will 
throw down so as to touch the earth, and may be trained so 
as to form a bower of its branches. It is greatly used in 
Europe for the ornamenting of pleasure grounds, &c. 

Fraxinua omua^ or Flowering wf«A.-— This grows to be a 
tree of considerable size ; the foliage is of a fine green, and 
each leaf has three or four pair of folioles ; the flowers are 
white, and are produced in May, in large bunches at the 
ends of the branches. They do not present a gaudy dressi 
but exhibit themselves in a loose easy manner on all the 
shoots; and, with the green leaves peeping through this 
bloom, make the appearance particularly pleasing. 

Fraxinua atrovirena^ or Curled Leaved ^«A.— This is 
easily distinguished from all others by its curiously curled 
leaves of a dark green hue, which give to the tree a sombre 
and gloomy appearance. The -growth is very peculiar, and 
the ends of the young shoots «re bkmt, and nearly the same 
aize at the extreme end as st their base, it is calculated to 
form a very striking appearance in a shrubbery. 
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Fraxinus aurea^ or Golden ^#A.«— The Towage of this 
much resembles the Common Ash, but its bark being of a 
bright golden yetloW} make it to appear quite singular and 
distinct, and to form a contrast to those which surround it. 

Fraxinua rotundifolioj or Manna Ask.^^i is this tree 
which is said to produce in Italy the manna. Its appearance 
is similar to many of the other species. 

FraxinuM simftiiaifolia^ or Single Xieaved .^«A.— This spe- 
cies is a striking example of the variability of nature, for 
while all the otliers have pinnated leaves, this has generally 
a perfectly simple onev; but sometimes there will be a part 
of them somewhat divided on the same tree. 

* Fraxinus chineneia^ or Chinese ^sh.^-Ttiis easily distin- 
guishes itself by its very narrow leaves, which give to the 
tree a lighter appearance. Its more delicately formed fo- 
liage render it one of the most ornamental species. 

There are numerous other species of the Ash, such as the 
Fraxinus acuminata, sambucifolia, viridis, Carolina, pubes<f 
oens, Sec 

Altheafrutexy or Hibiacua •yrtarKff.*— >This shrub grows 
generally to the height of 10 or 12 feet ; but there are some 
on Long-Island which are at least 15 feet in height. It 
forms a fine cc^nical shaped head, and the different varieties 
continue blooming from the latter partof summer to the end of 
autumn. The single flowering ones commence earliest in the 
season, and when they are nearly past, the double ones com- 
mence, and continue till frost prevents the further expansion 
of their flowers. There are a number of varieties, among 
which are ^wo new double ones, originated from seed within 
the last few years. I will proceed to enumerate them. 



Single White. 
Single Bed, 
Single Purfile* 
Single Blue. 
Single Strified, 
Double IVhite^ 



Double Puffile. 
Double Strified, 
J\/ew Double Blue. 
Mw Double Red. 
Variegated Leaved^ with 
hluejiovfera. 



All these may be considered as fine ornamental shrubs, 
and will flourish in almost any soil—- they all support the win- 
ters of this latitude ; |)ut the white, which appears the moat 
delicate, will probably need some protection during winter 
in localities further north. 
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Hydrdngea.^^Oi i\\\% there are four species known in our 
gardens ; one of which is from China, and three natives of our 
country. They are plants of the roost easy culture, spread* 
ing freely by radical shoots, and may also be increased by 
layering or cuttings. They are as follow :— 

Hydrangea hortenais^ or Changeable CAifiMe,— This is 
well known for its extremely showy flowers, which, durmg 
their developement and decline, present a variety of shades 
and colours. It has also been found that 9oU has a singular 
effect in this respect ; and it is remarked, that when planted 
in a sandy or indifferent soil, the flowers are of a rose co- 
lour^— l^ut when black swamp mould is used, the blue is fouiid 
to prevail* As the plant is a native of low wet soils, it 
flourishes most in such a situation, or by the application of 
plentiful waterings. When it wiis first introduced to Eu- 
rope, it was nursed as a very tender plant, but it is found 
now to withstand perfectly the winters of Long-Island ; and 
with the protection of some slight covering in winter, would 
doubtless succeed much further north* 

Hydrangea quercifolia^ or Oak Zrat^fif.— This is next in 
beauty to the foregoing \ its foliage being particularly fine, 
the flowers white, and the large clusters of them assuming 
a pyramidal forrn^ 

Hydrangea vtUgaria^ or Common Whitt Flowering*'^ 
This grows to the height of from four to five feet, but neither 
the foliage nor the flowers have any thing particularly strik- 
ing in their appearance ; it only answers as one among the 
many to fill up a varied shrubbery. Plants of inferior ap« 
pearance, however, possess this merit, that they serve by 
-contrast to heighten the value of others. 

Hydrangea radiata^ or Ray i7ow^rJ.— This is a shrub 
of more humble growth than the preceding, seldom rising 
over two feet 4 the lowers are white, and are produced on 
the clusters in a radiate maimer. 

Hypericum^ or St. Jolin'e W)r/.— The shrubby species 
most commonly c4ltivated for ornament are the following :•— 

ifyfterioum kalmianum^ or Laurel Z^at^if**— This has 
small foliage miich resembling the Kalmia angustifolia, or 
I^arrow I^eaved Laurel, whence it derives its specific title. 
It forms a shrub of about four feet in height, and produces 
its flowers, which are yellow, towards the end of summer, in 
the greatest abundance, and is considered very ornamental. 

Hyfiericum firoiificum^ or Profi/ic i'lfowtf ring*.— This at- 
tains to the height of two or three feet ; its leaves are more 

I 
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narrow than those of the preceding, and the whole shrub has 
altogether a more delicate appearance $ its flowers are about 
half the size^ but are produced in the greatest profusion^ 
whence it receives its title. 

Hyfiericum hircinum^ or JPlB/icf.**This species, which 
grows naturally on the sides of rivers, in Sicily, Calabria, and 
Crete, attains to the height of from three to four feet ; the 
flowers are of good size, and being also numerous, render 
it quite ornamental ; the leaves, when bruised, emit a very 
disagreeable scent. 

There are several other species of shrubby Hypericum 
that have been but recently introduced to our gardens, 
among which the H, giaucum is deemed the most interest'> 
ing. 

Hollyj or J/^o;.— -Of this several species are cultivated, 
which are partly natives of Europe, and the residue of this 
country ; they are all evergreens, with a single exception. 

Ilex ofiacaj or Common ^mmra72.<— This is the most 
hardy of the native species, and is found growing in abund*- 
ance on the sandy beaches of Long-Island, on the borders of 
the ocean, and exposed to every storm. Its growth is slow, 
and in some instances it is said to attain to the height of 60 
feet, or more; but its general size is from 15to20feetk' 
During, however, the whole stage of its growth, it presents 
a fine appearance, the dark green foliage being finely con* 
trasted by its bright red berries. 

Hex aquifoliumy or Common jBuro/rea«.*— This, in ex- 
treme cases, attains to the height of 3o feet, or more ; to ar* 
rive at which size, however, it requires a long period ; its 
foliage is of a deeper hue than tven the preceding, and its 
berries are similar. At maturity, this tree is considered to 
form one of the most ornamental evergreens in nature. It 
will not only flourish when standing singly, or in groups, but 
will thrive with great beauty under the shade of the more- 
lofty deciduous trees. But it is when the face of nature is 
divested of other ornament, and when frigid winter most- 
needs something to cheer the dull monotony of the scene, 
that the blushing fruit of the Holly, interspersed among its 
fine foliage, renders it the most attractive, and which un- 
doubtedly entitles it to be considered as one of the first 
among ornamental trees, tt is found very suitable for 
hedges, for which purpose it is extensively used in England* 
In addition to the Common Holly, there are a great number 
of varieties, viz.-- 
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' Box- Leaved. 
Hedgehog Leaved, 
Striked Hedgehog Leaved, " 
Silver Striked, 
Gold Striked, 
Gold Blotched^ Hfc. ^c. 

All these are very interesting^ on account of their peculiar 
foliage ; the variegated ones are considered less hardy than 
the others, and in this latitude need protection in severe 
winters. 

Ilex prinoidesy or Deciduous. '■^TKxs has smaller leaves 
than the preceding, they being about as large as those of the 
Common Privet. Its berries are red, and it never attains to 
more than a small shrub of about three feet in height. Its 
being deciduous, forms a striking peculiarity when con- 
trasted with its congeners, and some authora have recently 
transferred it to another genus. In addition to those de- 
scribed, there is the Ilex cassiney or Cassine Tree, of the 
southern states, with its iine myrtle-like foliage, and the Ilex 
vomitoria^ or Yapan Tree, of Carolina ; but as neither of 
these will support the winters here without protection, they 
consequently cannot be considered as hardy shrubs. 
. <ya«mfn^.-!-The hardy species of the Jasmine may be pro- 
perly divided into the Upright and the Trailing. I shall 
first proceed to describe those of the former character. 
. Ja^minum/ruticans^ or Large Leaved Tellovf. — This is of 
very strong growth, and rises to the height of from five to 
six feet ; the leaves are trifoliate, and broader than most 
other hardy species : they are placed alternately, are thick) 
smooth, and of a fine green colour, and in warm localities, a 
portion of them will remain on during the winter, but in this 
latitude the winters are generally too severe ; the flowers are 
yellow, they are produced in June or July, and succeeded by 
dark blue berries, which has caused it to be called by some 
the Berry-bearing Jasmine. 

Jasminum humite^ or Italian Small Leaved, ^^li\m is 
easily distinguished from the foregoing by its more slender 
bhoots, and its very small leaves ; the bark of the younger 
shoots is green even in winter, aiid its foliage is in part re« 
tained during the same period, which renders it a suh-ever- 
green. It generally attains t9 the height of from three to 
four feet, and its yellow flowers are produced in July. It is 
esteemed for being one of the most hardy species, and its 
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whole appearance is far more delicate than that of the fot- ^ 

mer one. 

Jaatninum revolutum^ or Ntfial IV//ot9.-^Thi8 has been, 
until lately, treated as a Green-house plant; but it is now • 

found to bear the winters of England unprotected, and will , 

doubtless withstand ours also, which I am now testing by \ 

experiment. Its flowers are yellow, and larger than those ^ ^ 

of either of the preceding ; its leaves are of good size, and 
the whole growth of the plant is strong and vigorous. This 
is the last of the hardy upright Jasmines, and I will now 
proceed to describe the trailing ones. 

Jaaminum officinale^ or White Flovfering,''-^ThG varieties 
of this species are the only trailing or running ones that 
have been found to withstand our winters. They consist of 
the three fullowing :-^ 

Common White Flowering* • 
Qold Striped Leaved, 
Silver Blotched Leaved. 



The first of these is of most vigorous and rapid growth, - ^1 

and a strong plant will form shoots of the length of 20 feet 
or motre in a season ; it is exceedingly well calculated to 
train against the sides of houses, where its fine green leaves, 
interspersed with its delicate white blossoms, afford an at- 
tractive appearance. The Gold Striped variety is particu- 
larly admired for its beautiful foliage, but its growth is much 
more slow than the preceding. The Silver Blotched va- 
riety is of quite rapid growth, and is apt in such case to lose 
or run out of its stripe, which, is only retained while the 
.plant is in some degree stinted. I have not found this the 
caic with the Gold Striped, whose leaves almost invariably 
retain their beautiful variegated appearance. 

The number of species of the Jasmine which require 
Green-house protection is very considerable : for remarks 
on which the reader is referred to that head. 

Glycine^ or Kidney-bean Vine.-^Oi this there are two | 

bardy species that are shrubby, both of which are runners \ 

or vines, viz. — \ 

Glycine f rut escens J or American Shrubby G/yci«e.— This ! 

is of very strong and vigorous growth, and will run to a 1 

great length, often forming shoots from 20 to 30 feet in a 
season. It will speedily cover an extensive bower or arbour, 
for which purpose no vine is better adapted. It produces 
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spikes of fine blue pea^blossotn shaped flowers in great 
vAbundance when the ptant is of suitable size: these are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and bear a resemblance to those of the 
Perennial Lupin. Even in the southern states, where this 
plant is common, and a native, it is deemed one of the most 
magnificent climbers. In the vicinity of Charleston, I have 
noticed that it is c^en erroneously called Bartonia vine, 
whereas that title belongs to plantsof a very different genus. 

Glycine sinensisj or CA2ntf«^.-^T his species, yet very rare 
evcfn in Europe, was introduced to this country, by the au- 
thor, about four years since. From every appearance it will 
form a vine nearly or quite as vigorous as the preceding. 
It has not yet fiowered here that I am aware of, but has pro- 
duced flowers in England ; and they are described in several 
of the European publications of the past year as extremely 
beautiful, and the plant represented as one of the most de- 
sirable on that account. 

Kentucky Coffee^ or Gytnnocladus canadensis. "^This tree, 
which, is found from Canada to Tennessee and Kentucky, 
grows to the height of from 30 to 50 feet, according to soil 
and locality, biit its diameter is always small in proportion to 
its height. Those generally seen in gardens are only from 
20 to 30 feet in height. In summer, when clad with foliage, 
it has a fine appearance^ The- flowers are- not veiy showy,^ 
and are succeeded by large pods containing round brownish 
seeds. But ha appearance in winter, when divested of fo- 
liage, is peculiarly striking ; for having few bi*anches, and 
its terminal ones being disproportionately large, and blunt at 
the ends, it bears a resemblance to a dead tree. Its unique 
appearance seems to form one of its strongest claims to notice. 

Evergreen Ivy^ or Hedera helix, '^^Oi this there are se- * 
veral varieties, all of which are esteemed as climbers, for 
which purpose thdr fine foliage, which they rettiin through 
all the rigours of winter, renders them particularly desire- 
able. In autumn^ they are also decorated with clusters of 
berries, of a blue or yellow colour, according to the variety. 
Those cultivated consist of the fallowing : — 

English Blue Berried. 
English Yellow Berried- 
Silver SUri/ied. 
Gold Strified. 
Irish Broad Leaved, 
Poetic, or Classic, 

12 
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All of these make rapid thooUy except the latter^ which ad- 
vances more alowly. From time immemorialy the Ivy has 
been interwoven in the themes of classic lore, until its very 
name seems to possess a degree of veneration. It has also 
been most inappropriately selected as one of the emblems of 
Bacchus. So far from being a suitable emblem of festivals 
and wine, the Ivy seems to seek the most retired scenes of * 
nature, and is found most to flourish when covering the ruins 
of dilapidated buildings, and in secluded spots, where the 
footstep of man is scarcely known ; and, as Mrs. Hemans 
has most elegantly and appropriately expressed it, that seems 
its favourite spot-^ 

*• Where revelry hath long been o'er." 

There it seeks to enliven, with its perennial verdure, those 
lonely scenes which have nought else left to cheer them ; 
and, by entwining itself around the broken fragments and 
shattered remains of fallen buildings, it seems to bind up the 
ruins which time has created. 

In addition to those described, there are various other spe- 
cies, which, being natives of the East Indies, and other warm 
climates, must be treated as Green-bouse plants. 

DeciduQUMlvy^ or Crrr/^^.— -Cimua.-— Of this species there 
are several hardy climbers, all of which are natives of our 
country, viz. — 

Ci88U9 hedera^eOf or Virginian Creefier •t'T his is also 
called American Ivy. It is of most rapid growth, and per- 
haps no vine will more speedily cover a given space ; its 
roots fasten themselves strongly into wood, or into the mor- 
tar between the bricks, when trained on walls ; the leaves are 
quite large and palmated, and change to a fine red in au- 
tumn. Unlike some other vines, it will grow with great 
luxuriance even in the confined parts of cities, and may be 
considered one of the best vines for covering the unsightly 
parts of old buildings, or other places. There is a distinct 
variety of this species, whose leaves are hairy. 

Cisaua amfielofiaisy or Heart Leaved Cr^eyier,— This is 
nearly as vigorous in growth as the preceding, and has much 
the same general properties, except that it does not attach 
itself so strongly to buildings, but seems better calculated to 
run over arbours than to ascend perpendicularly. The shape 
of its leaves form an agreeable contrast to the preceding. 

Ciaaua stana^ or Delicate Z^av^cf.— The foliage of this is 
extremely delicate^ the leaves being bipinnate. It shoots 
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with great rapidity^ and' is a more beautiful vine than either 
of the preceding) and may be applied to the same purposes. 
Being a native of the southern states, it will not support so 
great a degree of cold as the two preceding ones ; and al- 
though it withstands the winters of Long«Island, it is doubt- 
ful if it would succeed much further north. It is sometimes 
called Pepper Vine. 

Witch Hazel^ or Hammamelia vfr^fnicfl.— This forms a 
branching shrub, of from four to five feet in height; it pro' 
duces its yellow blossoms in autumn ; they have no great 
beauty, and it is only the time of flowering that renders them 
worthy of notice ; the foliage has nothing particularly at« 
tractive, and only serves, by being profuse, to form a dense 
shrub. . 

Privet^ or Prim.'-^Liguairum vM/^arr.— This shrub is ge- 
nerally known, and was formerly greatly %:ultivated for 
hedges in this country, and is still so in many parts of Eu- 
rope. The hedges formed of it are beautiful in the ex- 
treme, arising from its fine myrtle-like foliage, and its abund- 
ant clusters of berries in autumn and winter ; and, when the 
sub-evergreen variety is used for this purpose, it possesses 
the advantage of retaining much of its foliage during the 
winter season. When planted separately, as ornamental 
shrubs, they have an interesting appearance, and it is only 
their being commop '^hich causes them to be less often 
used for this purpose. Th^re are several vari^ties,^ vi^.— % 

Common Black Berried. 
White^ or Yeiiow Berried^ 
JVarro^u Leaved. 
Variegated Leaved' 
f^vergreen. 

The Privet will thrive even beneath the shade and drip of 
trees, and amid the smoke and confinement of cities. It 
fiourishes best in a moist situation, but seems to accommodate 
itself to almost any soil. It has been wrongly considered by^ 
some as a native of this counl|y, to which it was long since 
introduced from Europe. 

Honeysuckle, — Under this head are a large nuihber of 
species, which, by former arrangements, were all of the ge- 
nus Lonicera, but, by modern changes j they have been' 
placed under several heads as different genera. I will pro- 
ceed to describe them in such manner as I consider will be 
he^t understood by the reader « 
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Lonicera cafiti/oliunif or Marly WhUe Ftowertng^-^ThiA 
18 the one whose flowers first make their appearaoce ; they 
are produced in great abundance around the ends of the 
brancbest and have a fine odour ; the time of bloom is soon 
over, and the flowers are succeeded by red berries. This 
is of rapid growth, and well calculated as a climber. It is 
frequently called the White Italian Honeysuckle. There 
are two other varieties, the one with red, and the other with 
yellow flowers, both of which are more rare with us than the 
preceding. 

Lonicera peryelemenum^ or EngtiBh ir<NM/&tnf .— This is 
one of the finest running species, and is highly valued for its 
abundant flowers. The. shoots of some of the varieties are 
lebs strong, and advance with less rapidity than others. They 
consist of the following s— - 

Common EngtiBh Woodbine. 
Oak Leaved, 
Variegated Oak Leaved. 
Strified Monthly. 
Belgic^ or Dutch, 
Red Fhvfering, 
Late Eioivering. 

Cafiri/olium semfiervirem^ or Scarlet TYumfiet Monthly,'^ 
This is one of the nKist desirable species, as Veil for the 
great vigour of its growth as for its abundant produce of fine 
coral coloured flowers, which expand throughout the season. 
It is a native of the southern states, but bears our severest 
winters, and even will generally retain some few leaves at 
the extremities of the branches during that season. There 
is a variety with deeper coloured flowers, which are of a 
Snuiller size, and produced more scantily. 

* Caprifolium gratum, or JBvergreen.'^This has leaves of 
less size than the preceding, of which it retains a consider- 
able proportion during winter ; the flowers are scarlet. 

Cafiri/olium fraseri, or Y^Uovf 7Vtt«/ie^— The flowers 
of this resemble the Scarlet Trumpet, except in colour, 
which, being a fine yellow, renders the plant very interesting. ' 

Cafirifolium fiubeacens^ or Yellow Pubescent, --^Thh is 
strikingly distinct from all others. The leaves are hairy j 
the flowers a dark yellow. It grows with great rapidity, and 
has attracted much attention in Europe, where it has been 
but latterly introduced, being a native of our western wilds.. 
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Thby as well as all previously described, are vines or nm- 
ners. I will now proceed to describe the upriji^ht species. 

Lonicera tartarica^ or Early Tlzr/arian.— -This is among 
the first that greets us with its flowers in spring ; it forms an 
vpright shrub of from four to five feet, and sometimes more. 
The common variety has flowers that are red, or somewhat 
variegated ; but there is aho a white variety. These may 
be considered among the most desirable Honeysuckles, par- 
ticulary the red one, which is most known and cultivated ; 
its berries are also red, and produced in pairs. 

JLonicera xylosteum^ or English i^/y.— -This also forms an 
upright shrub of from six to eight feet, and sometimes more ; 
the bark is grey, or whitish ; the flowers are a pale straw co- 
lour ; the leaves are downy, and stand opposite, by pairs. 
Its flowers are produced in June or July, and are succeeded 
by red berries. 

Diervilltt lutea^ or ./frcarfian.— This forms a low shrub of 
from three to four feet in height, throwing up a great many 
radical shoots ; its flowers are yellow, and are produced in 
loose bunches, both at the ends and at the sides of the 
branches. Though its flowers make no great show, still the 
Diervilla forms an agreeable variety among other shrubs of 
low growth. 

Xyloateum ceruleum^ or Blue Berr/ecf.— This forms a 
shrub of about four feet in height ; the leaves are oblong, 
of a fine green, and stand opposite, by pairs ; the flowers are 
white, and are produced in May from the sides of the 
branches, and are succeeded by blue berries, which ripen in 
August. 

Xyloateum nigrum^ or Black Berried.'^Thh does not dif» 
fer much from the preceding in flowers or in foliage, but its 
berries are black, and grow in pairs, whereas the former 
produces each berry singly and distinct. 

There are various'other species of tlie Honeysuckle ; such 

as the Xylosteum eaucasicum^ ciliatum^ Sec. which have been 

t recently introduced into the collections of the author ; the 

JLonicera ainenns^ or Chinese Honeysuckle^ has also been 

i found to be perfectly hardy, and descriptions of these will 

appear in a future publication. 
! Box thorny or Lycium, — Of this there arc three hardy 

! species now cultivated in this country, all of which- are vines 

or twining shrubs, viz.— 

Lycium barbarum^ or Common -flojcMorw .—-This is called 
hy some Matrimony Vine, and often, by the French, Blue 
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Jamun ; it has also been CboIUhly re-samed, in this country, 
Washington's Bower— <a custom altogether misapplied, 
when it refers to old well known plants, and which only 
serves to create confusion and disappointment. This pro^ 
duces small blue flowers, somewhat resembling a Jasmine, 
which come out two and three together ; the branches are 
delicate, and are covered with a greyish bark. They may 
ht trained to a considerable length, and the foliage being de« 
licate, the plant has rather an interesting appearance. It 
has spines on the branches, and the berries it produces are 
red, but not abundant. 

Lycium euro/ieum^ or Eurofiean ^ox/Aorn.*— This has 
much broader leaves than the preceding, and its thorns are 
much larger; the flowers are of a purplish colour, and are 
succeeded by great nuipbers of red berries, which ripen in 
September, and are very ornamental. 

Lycium sinenses or CAtnr^^.— This is of recent introduc- 
tion, and cannot in consequence be particularly described at 
present. 

Perifiloca^ or Virginia Silk, — This is a native of Syria, 
but has, by some circumstance, obtained a local name, which 
has no application to it. It is a fine xlimbing plant, and will 
wind its ligneous shoots around whatever tree, hedge, or 
bower, that is near it. The foliage is ornamental, being of a 
fine green on the upper surface, and hoary beneath ; but the 
fiuwers afford most pleasure by their curious construction : 
lliese are monopetalous, but are divided into segments, so as 
to have a star*like appearance, and some have £bund a re-* 
semblance between them and some curiously formed insect. 
Several of these flowers grow together in an umbel; they 
are of a chocolate colour, and blow in July and August. 

Plane Tree^ or Ptatanus, — Of this there are four species, 
but three of which I have yet seen in our country, which 
are as follow :— - 

Platanua occidentalism or American P/anc— -This is so 
well known by the above name, and by the titles of Button^* 
wood, and American Sycamore, that a description would 
seem superfluous. Suffice it to remark, it forms one of the 
largest trees; and I have particularly noticed, that in this vi- 
cinity it is more frequently struck by lightning than any other, 

Plafanua orientalia, or Oriental Plane. — This, at first 
glance, strongly resembles the foregdng ; it attains to a 
great height, and prodigious size, and is in England con-* 
aidered one of the finest ornamental trees ; the leaves are 
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larger and somewhat palmated ; and tlie tree k particttlariy 
admired for the immense canopy it forms^ and the impene* 
trable shade afforded by the number and size of its leaves, 
and consequently affording the most grateful coolness in a 
sultry climate. 

PtatanuB acerifoliu8j or Mafile Leaved P/n^.— -This dif- 
fers from the preceding} in being a tree of smaller growth| 
with deeply,, indented leaves, which are much admired. 

SyringOy or PhiladelfihuB. '^It is but a few jrears since two 
species only of this shrub were known either to the gardensr 
of Europe or of this country. Now, no less than ten species 
and varieties are cultivated. The general appearance of these 
sbrubs is so well known, that minute details are deemed un- 
necessary. I will confine myself therefore to their general 
titles. 

PhUadelfihu9 coronariue^ orMurofieart jFVa^'Vtw/.*— This 
is the most common ; it forms in time a very large compact 
atiruby and its white blossoms impart a most agreeable odour. 
Of this there are three other varieties, viz.— the Semidouble 
Flowering, producing single flowers and semidouble ones on 
ttie same plant; the Dwarf, whichforms a low shrub, only 
from a foot and a half to two feet in height ; and the Varie-' 
gated Leaved Dwarf, similar to the preceding, except that 
its leaves are beautifuUy variegated. 
* After these come the following :— 

jP. grtmdiflorua^ or Carolina Large FtoWering, 
P. inodorusy or Carolina Scentless. 
P, la'ttfoliua^ or Broad Leaved. 
•^ ^ graeile^ or Delicate Branched^ 
P. laxusf or Diffuse. 
P, nafialenscy or JiefiaL 

All these, except the latter, have been increased consider* 
ably at the author*s establishment) and they form a highly 
interesting group. 

Po/ilar, or Po^«/««.— With the general aspect of the 
trees of this genus most people are so familiar, that t will 
' merely recapitulate those most generally esteemed as oma- 
mental. 

' Pofiulus alba^ Abele^ or Silver Leaf^ (already described at 
^ fitigeSe.J 

p. dilatttta^ or Common Lombardy. 
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jp% nigrof or BlackUh Barked* 

P, tremula^ or Eurofiean Atf^en* 

p. trtfiida^ or American A%ften. 

P. hudoonieOf or American Black* 

P. baitamifera^ Baieam^ or Tacmahac, 

P. nana^ or Small Leaved BaUam, 

P. angulata^ or Carolina Cotton Tree* 

P. moniUfera^ or Canada* 

P. gr^ca^ or Athenian. 

P. grandidentataf or Large Dendated Leaved* 

Poplars in general, when youngs are very omamiMitai, and 
many of them form fine trees when they have attained to a 
large siae. There appears to be a great prejudice against 
some species of the Poplar} but> as a tree of rapid growthf 
and calculated to promptly form an ornament, it is not sur- 
passed. With regard to the Athenian Poplar, I have to re- 
mark, that the one which is usually sold by that name in this 
country is incorrect. 

Junificr^ or Junifieru9,'^XJnder this head, I will confine 
my remarks to the species of Juniper commonly planted for 
ornament, and to the Savin. The Red Cedar, so common in 
our country, and which belongs to the same genus, it is un- 
necessary to describe ; and most of the other species of Ju- 
niperus, esteemed as ornamental trees, will not support the 
winters of this latitude. Many of them are, however, well 
calculated for the southern states, and on that account have 
been introduced by the author, and descriptions of them will 
form part of a more enlarged publication hereafter. 

Junifreruo ettecicaj or SwedUh Juni/ter,^^! consider the #• 
one commonly cultivated for ornament to be of this species. 
It is a very hardy shrub, and will grow in almost any soil. 
It is most admired when trained in a conical form,^hich is 
done by tying up the straggling branches compactly in au* 
tutnn; and if this course is regularly, pursued, the shrub 
will retain the form thus given to it. They may also be 
clipped to any shape> to suit the fancy of the owner. Trained 
in the foregoing manner, 1 have seen them form a .regular 
and beautiful cone to the height of from 16 to 18 feet; and^ 
through all its minor stages, it is very ornamental, from its 
perpetual verdure and unique appearance. The leaves 
are . narrow and sharp pointed, and grow by threes on the 
branches ; the flowers are small, of a yellow colour, and 
make no figure; they are succeeded by blueish berries^ 
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which are «o well known as forming a necessary ingredient 
in the manufacture of gin. These are produced in so great 
abundance, that it is a matter of surprise that some persons 
have not formed plantations of the Juniper, for the put pose 
of supplying our distilleries with an article for which at 
present they have to be dependant on foreign countries. 

Junifierua aabinOf or SSav(n.-*Of this there are three va« 
rieties. The Spreading Savin is a low shrub, the branches 
of which have a natural inclination to grow horizontally, and 
seldom rise above two feet in height ; the leaves are acute 
pointed, stand erect* and are very closely set, so that it forms 
one of the most interesting low evergreens ; its flowers are 
not conspicuous, and it produces but few berries ; it is in re« 
quest for diseases in horses, and is said to be eminently use- 
ful in such applications. The second variety differs only in 
being more upright than the foregoing; but the third, which 
is the Stri/ied Leaved^ is the most beauiiful— the ends of its 
young shoots are often of a cream colour, and the older foliage 
is finely variegated, so that for persons who are fond of plants 
of this character, this has much to recommend it, though it 
never attains to great size« 

il/f«/ii7tt«.— Of this there are numerous species, but I will 
xnly describe those most admired, viz. 

MeafiiluB arbutifolia^ or Arbutus Leaved. — This forms an 
upright shrub of from four to six feet in height ; the leaves 
are spear shaped, and change to a reddish purple colour in 
autumn ; the blossoms are white, and are produced in clus- 
ters at the ends of the shoots, and expand in May. It is the 
fruit, however, which forms the principal ornament. These 
are red, and are produced in numbers at the extremities of 
the shoots, and hang on long after the foliage is past ; giving 
to the shrub, during the autumnal months, a very showy ap- 
pearance; at which season, when the bush has become large, 
it forms one of the greatest ornaments of a shrubbery. 

Me9fiUu9 foyracanthoj or Evergreen TViOfTi.— -This has 
very dense foliage ; the leaves are small, and of a fine dark 
green ; it produces abundance of white flowers, which are 
delicate, and much admired ; but, like the foregoing, it is 
its fruit which gives it the greatest claim to beauty. These are 
of the same size as those of the preceding species, they are of 
a fiery red, and are produced in the greatest abundance, and 
retain their beauty during the autumnal and part of the 
winter months, and serve to decorate this shrub at a sefson 
When nature most needs their aid. 9eing a sub-everg retfn,' . 

K 
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and retaining a large proportion of its foliage during wintev, 
gives it another claim as an appendage to the shrubbery. It 
is now considerably planted for hedges, for which purpose^ 
^uniting beauty with. usefulness, it does. not appear to be sur- 
passed by any other. 

MesfiiluM botrynfiium^ or Snowy Floweredt^^This is a na- 
tive of our woods and swamps, where, in the month of April, 
its myriads of clusters of white blossoms cheer the almost 
leafless scene. It rises to the height of from six to eight 
feet, and forms a thick bush, composed of numerous shoots, 
which spreads on all sides from- the root; the leaves are ob- 
long, smooth, and slightly serrated; and the Howers are 
succeeded by purplish berries about the size of a large pea, 
which are frequently called June berries, from their period 
^ ripening. This shrub has be^n recently united by some 
itutbors>\to the genus Pyrue» 

Mesfiilus amelanehier^ or Offline jimelanchc* -^This shrub 
grows to the height of about three or four feet; the younger 
branches are of a reddish puiple colour ; the leavesareoval 
and serrated^ green on the upper surface, and downy be- 
neath ; the flowers are white, and are produced- at the ends 
of the branches in the-same manner as the foregoing; the 
fruit is black, of a sweetish taste, and ripens in autumn. Al- 
though forming a shrub of but moderate size, still it is es» 
teemed for its beauty, but I consider it inferior to the pre- 
ceding. It is a native of Austria, France, and Italy. In like 
manner, as the preceding, it has by some been united to the 
genus Pv^tt«. 

Shrubby Cin^uefoU^ or Potentiila,^^0£ this class there 
are two species, the Potentiiia fruticoauy and ftoribunda'-^ 
the former grows to the height of about four feet ; the leaves 
«ire of a pale, green, and pal mated ; the flowers are of a 
bright yellow, and form the only thing that is worthy of 
much notice in this shrub, which, in other respects, is more 
an object of curiosity than beauty. The F,Jloribunda prin- 
cipally varies from the other species in the great profusion 
of flowers it produces. 

Trefoil Shruby or Ptelia tri/oliata.'^T his generally rises 
to the height of from eight to ten feet, forming an irregular 
head ; the leaves are trifoliate, whence its title ; the flowers 
are White, but not conspicuous ; the seeds are flat, and nearly 
round, somewhat. resembling those of the Elm in shape, but 
inudhTai^er. 

Qak) or Quercut.^^By far the larger number of species of 
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this tree are natives of the United States and Mexico. I 
shall confine my remarks to those European species which 
are most admired^ and to one of those of our own country. 

Quercua robur, or Engliah Royal Oa/^*.-— This considerably 
assimilates in appearance to our White Oak, and is con* 
sidered as the finest timber tree of England. It is cele- 
brated for living to a great age, and attaining to an immense 
stature. Dr. Hunter mentions a tree of this kind then growl- 
ing at Cowthorp, in Yorkshire, which measured 48 feet in 
circumference, at three feet from the ground. Of such im- 
mense importance is this tree, that it has been stated by 
some authors, that the British nation owes to it its very ex- 
istence as a nation. In that country, it is esteemed as one of 
their finest ornamental trees ; but here, where we have so 
great a diversity of. the same species, the English Oak is 
seldom seen. It has one valuable quality as an ornamental 
tree, it retains its verdure till January. 

Quercua Pedunculata^ or Pedunded OaA:.— This resem- 
bles the foregoing in foliage and general appearance : the 
principal difference is, that the fruit, or acorn, of the former^ 
is sessile ; while on this it is supported by a long peduncle, 
^r footsulk, a distinction that I believe does not apply to any 
of qur native species, and which renders it quite a curiosity 
—the peduncle connected with the cup and acorn having 
much the appearance of a pipe, such as is used for smoking* 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves. 

Quercua cerria^ or Turkey Oak. — This forms a tree of 
middle stature ; the leaves are green on the upper surface, 
and downy beneath ; they are oblong, and so deeply indented, 
as to appear somewhat lyre shaped ; the cup of the fruit is 
small anfl prickly, and the acorn smaller than those of the 
two preceding species. This is remarkable for holding its 
fine foliage very late in the season. 

Quercua exonienaia^ or Luccombe OaiS*.-— This resembles 
the preceding very considerably, but has the advantage of 
being a sub-evergreen ; and, when the winters are not too 
severe, will hold the greater part of its foliage during that 
season. 

Quercua ilex^ or Eurofiean Evergreen Oa A*.— This, from 
its perpetual verdure, is exceedingly well calculated for or- 
namenting a shrubbery, and generally attains here to the sta- 
ture of a small tree; the leaves much resemble those of the 
Holly, whence it derives its specific appellation. Of this fine 
evergreen ther^ are oumeroua aeedling varieties. I con- 
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jiifler this and the following one as the most desirable spe<» 
cies for ornament, but both need some prcitection in this latr- 
tude during our severest wintersy which, somewhat futnher- 
south, is altogether unnecessary. 

Quercus 9u6tr^ or Spanish Cork Oak.~^Th\B is the tree 
whose thick bark supplies the world with such immense 
ouanthies of cork as are used for bottles, and other purposes. 
The leaves are of an oblong oval figure, and serratecf on 
Iheir edges — their upper surface is smooth, and of a fine 
green, and beneath they are downy; the acorns are very 
long ; the bark on old trees is rough and spongy, but, oo 
young shoots, smooth and grey. In addition to its beings a 
great curiosity on account ofyielding the genuine cork, it Is 
an evergreen of very fine foliage, well calculated to adorn 
pleasure grounds* I have already mentioned, that in this 
latitude it needs some covering in severe seasons. 

Quercua vircnt, or Live Osi^'.^-This is the tree which 
yields the imperishable timber used in the construction of 
our national and merchant ships. It also forms one of the 
finest ornamental trees that our country can boast of; its fo« 
liage much resembles the varieties of the common Oliire, 
and on the young plant these will be of a great variety of 
shapes ; its growth is slow, and it will not support the win* 
ters in the vicinity of New-York without protection, although 
it does those of England. It may, in the course of time, be- 
come acclimated to this latitude, but, until then, hs full de- 
velopment must be confined to more southern localities. 

Buckthorn^ or Rhamnu€,'-^0[ this genus I will particu- 
larize but two species, viz. 

Rhamnu9 catharticusy or Sea ^z/r^///ori2.— >TheJeaves of 
this tree are oval, and pointed at the ends, and about two 
inches long, with serrated edges; the flowers are green, and 
produced in clusters from the sides of the branches, and are 
no way conspicuous ; it rises to the height of 14 or 15 feet, 
throwing: out numerous shoots on all sides, and produces, 
during the autumn, abundant clusters of black berries, which 
form its principal ornament. It has long been used in Eu- 
rope for hedges, and has latterly been planted in this country 
for the same purpose ; and I have seldom seen a more beau- 
tiful hedge of any other shrub, and consider it extremely eli- 
gible for that purpose. 

RhamnU9 fialiuruBy or Christie 7%orn.— This grows na- 
turally to the height of from 12 to 1 4 feet, sending forth 
numerous slender branches on all aides, which are armed 
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With riiarp thpms ; two of which are at every joint. One of 
these thorns is straight and upFighl* the other is bent back- 
ward. Hanbury saysy this is undoubtedly the species pf 
which the Crown of Thorns for our Saviour was composed. 
It grows naturally about Jerusalem^ and in many parts of 
Judea* It is oh this account more particularly that it has 
been introduced to the gardens of the curious. 

Rose Bay^ or Rhododendron, "^Of this there are nuiiier* 
ous species, all of which are delightful appendages to tlic 
garden— several being evergreensi which, for the most party 
have fine foliage, and in every case producing beautiful 
flowers. I shaU, however, in this limited work, confine my 
descriptions to a small number of the most conspicuous. 

Rhododendron fionticunif or Pontic Rooc i8ay.— This has 
been more extensively cultivated than any other ; its leaves 
are large and glossy, of an oval form, or pointed, according 
to the variety ; the flowers are produced in clusters at the 
ends of the shoots, and, in the common species, are of a fine 
purple colour : they expand in July, and, taken in connexion 
with the handsome foliage of this plant, render it one of the 
most ornamental and desirable shrubs. It flourishes in any 
good common soil, . but it is said a situation somewhat 
sandy suits it best. There are about 20 varieties of this spe- 
cies, which have been obtained by long cultivation, and rear- 
ing from seeds; these are of various colours and shades, 
and are now in the author's establishment in a course of in-^ 
crease. 

. Rhododendron maximum^ or American Rose ^a^.-— This 
is not unfrequently called the Mountain. Laurel, w^hich 
term is also often applied to the Kalmia latifolia. This is 
one of the finest species known, and iafound growing natu- 
rally upon the sides of mountains, and in wet swamps of 
White Cedar^ and other trees, where it flourishes beneath 
the shade of the forest that thickly overhangs it. The leaves 
are very large and beautifult and of an oval form ; the 
flowers are produced about midsummer, in Urge clusters, 
at the ends of the shoots: these are very abundant, make a 
fine show, and continue to flower ia»su€ce8sion for a long pe- 
riod. When planted in gardens and shrubberies, they gene- 
rally form branching shrubs of about six feet in height,, but, 
in their native wilds, they often rise to 1 &^ and even 20 feet. 
The most proper situation for planting them, seems to be 
beneath the shelter of large trees, but they will succeed when 
iplaced in. an open exposure. I have found a mixture of bog 
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Of wood mould, and some tandf with any good comoion adflf 
to be suitable for them. Both this and the precedmg one 
are evergreens. ^ 

Sumach^ or Rhua^'^-Oi this tree there are numerous spe- 
cies, the moat of which are natives of this country, and ge- 
nerally well known. I shall limit my observations to two 
species, which are interesting exotics. 

RhU9 cotinusf or Venetian ^fiinarA.— -This is also well 
known by the name of Purple Fringe Tree. It gene- 
rally forms a large shrub of nine or ten feet, but a tree of it^ 
which had grown for a long course of years in the ancient 
,garden of the author, and which had been planted by hi» fa- 
ther, attained to the height of Id or 20 feet. The leaves are 
nearly oval, and«tand singly upon long petioles : they are of 
a pleasant green, quite smooth, and add g^reatly to the beauty 
of the shrub ; the flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches during the month of July, and continue for a long 
period : they are of most singular formation, being produced 
in large hair-like bunches, of a fine russet colour, which 
afterwards change to brown: these are so numerous, as 
almost to cover the tree, and give it that most singular and 
unique appearance which renders it so universally admired. 
The wood is said to dye yeMow, and the leaves and young 
twigs to dye black. It is a tree of the most easy eulturci 
accommodating itself to almost any soil. 

MhuB eoriaria^ or Tanners* ^umacA.-— Thb grows to the 
height of about 10 feet, and the branches are covered with a 
brownish hairy bark ; the leaves are alternate, of a pinnate 
form, and generally consist of eight pairs, and a terminate 
fbliole : they are of a light green colour, and hairy on the 
under surface, with serrated edges; the flowers, which are 
of a whitish green, and no way showy, are produced in large 
bunches at the eods of the branches. It is this shrub which 
furnishes the celebrated Sicily Sumach, so useful and ne- 
oessary in tanneries, immense quantities of which are thence 
exported throughout the world. It has long been a deside- 
ratum to obtain this shrub, and those imported under this 
Bame, from three extensive nurseries in England, proved in 
every case incorrect : other trees being substituted, and, in 
two cases, those of xlistinct genera* Attempts to obtain it 
from France were also unsuccessful ; and the author then 
turned his attention to the island of Sicily itself. The two 
first parcels which were thence received failed to survive 
.the voyage) bu^^the third attempt was omintmly successfol^ 
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ftOd those then obtained are now in a most ttourislimg state* 
i having been received in the summer of 1 836. 

Acacia^ or /2oftj»Ja.— This genus comprises many beautl** 
ful shrubs and trees, pFrincipally natives of Siberia and our 
' own country, a few of which I will mention. 

Robinia fiaeud'acacia^ or YcUow Z.oci«r.*-«-This I mention 
first, as being the most important. Its lofty stature, invalu- 

* able properties as timber for ships, and other purposes, are 
well known to every one. In fact, it is to the northern 
what the Live Oak is to the southern states, the English 
Oak to Britain, and the Teak to India. The immense 
and increasing demand is, however, fast sweeping away eur 
large forests of this valuable tree, and it is high time our 
attention should be directed, in a national point of view, t» 
the re«planting of forests so invsduable to our commerce, and 
so indispensable to our rising navy. For, unlike the Live 

- Oak, which advances with a slow pace, this is of rapid 

• growth, and soon attains to a size applicable to the-various 
parts of ship building. The attention of the British nation 
has been much attracted to this tree, and, within a few yeiirs^ 
millions have been planted in that country^ Pamphlets have 
been there published, pointing out its usefulness in *» na- 
tional point of view^ and seem to have awakened them to a 
sense of its importance, in re-placing the forests of the Oakj 
which are gradually diminishing^ Within a few years, 
many of our enterprising landholders have been devoting 
their attention to planting extensive tracts with this tree, the 
wood of which is in so much request for our shipping. An 
acre of these trees, planted at two feet distant each way, will 
contain 10,890; at three feet distant, 4,840 ; and at four feet 
distant, 2,722 ; and it is said no appropriation of land is 
more lucrative than that devoted to this purpose. Aside 
from its usefulness^ it forms one of the finest ornamental 
trees, where those of a large size are required. Its fine 
pinnated leaves, and long pendant clusters of white blossoms^ 
scenting the air with their fragrance^ give it a just claim to 
our admiration in this respect. 

Robinia vhcom^ or Pale Red Mowering.'^Tbis will at* 
tain to the height of 1 5 feet, and forms a highly ornamental 
tree. It is easily known by its dark coloured and glutinous 
bark. It commences flowering when not over five or six 
feet in height, and the flowers, which are papilionaceous, 
are of a pale red, mixed with white, hanging in pendant 
.^justersi 10 the ^tffi maftser m the preceding. At this pe- 
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riod the trae it exeeadiiiKl j bcautifol. lu roots aro crecii* 
ingt and form mimerous Backers, which it is troublcftome 
to keep down. This tree succeeds best in a sandy soil. 
Michaux, in his Syiva, states, that some well informed cul- 
tivators have stated to him, that seeds of this species have 
pradaced the Common White Locust. On a point so im- 
probable, and so completely put at rest, by a consideration 
of their native localities, we, on this side of the Atlantic, may 
be allowed to be a little sceptical* 

JRobinia Ait/Hda, or Rose ^cacta.— This is easily distin- 
guished by its more humble stature, seldom rising above 
four feet, and by the young shoots and footstalks of the 
fiowers being covered with hairs ; it produces abundance of 
very large rose coloured blossoms, which hang in numerous 
clusters on all udes of the shrub, and being interspersed 
among its fine |Mnnated leaves, give it a beautiful appear- 
ance ; and, in addition to those which bloom early in the. sea* 
son, it frequently flowera a second time, though in a less de- 
gree towards autumn, on the young shoots of the same )rear« 
This little shrub merits a place in every garden ; it is of the 
easiest culture, increasing rapidly from the roots, and seems 
most to flourish in a sandy soil. There is a^ variety of this 
of much larger growth, of which the flowers are very si- 
milar. Both may be ingrafted on the common Locust. 

Rubu9, or Bramblc^l shall enumerate a few species, 
which are objects of curiosity and ornament. There are a 
number whieli are particularly useful for their fruit, but are 
too well known to need remark. 

Eudu9jrutico9U9y or European Bramble»,'^»Tht varieties 
of this worthy of neuce here are the 

Double White JPiowering. 
Double Pink Flowering. 
Thomle99 Bramble, 
Parsley Leaved. 
Variegated Leaved* 

The Double White Flowering produces large clusters of 
flowers, of great beauty and d^Ucacy, which renemble small 
roses; the vine is very strong, often running 20 feet) or 
more, in a season, if not impeded. The Double Pink Fiva>€f 
ing is less vigorous in its growth^ and produces abundance 
of small flowers, of a delicate rose colour. The ThorrUm 
'BtambUy so loi^ a deslderaiumi producea- single piak cia^ 
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loured flowers, but its principal cunosity is being devoid of 
thorns. The Parsley Leaved is particularly interesting» on 
account of its delicate foliage, which, being finely cut, httt 
a handsome appearance. The Variegated Leaved is also 
yerjr beautiful, on account of its varied* folrage— the single 
flovvering kinds produce small black eatable berries, similaf 
somewhat to those of our native species, but of less size. 
There is, in addition to the foregomg, the White Fruited 
Bramble J which has been considered as an anomaly in nav* 
ture. I have once possessed this kind, aini had it to pro* 
duce fruit, but by inattention *}o!$t it; I expect, however, 
soon to receive it again. This variety has given rise to a 
bull : for, when persons have first seen it, they have ex- 
pressed their surprise, by exclaiming—" Here is a Bramble 
with white black berries !" 

Sambucusy or Elder, ^^Ot this^ there are the following, 
which are curious or ornamental :>— The Gold Striped 
Leavedf producing oo some shoots only green leaves, and 
' on others those that are beautifully variegated. The Pat$iey 
Leiivedy with foliage finely cut, and of an interesting appear- 
ance, on account of its singularity. The Red Flowered^ or 
Sambueua fiuBeaten^y producing^ clusters of buds, whicb^ 
when thejK first push out, are red, but afterwards vary in ex- 
pansion. There are also other varieties, such as the Silver 
Striped, Silver Dusted, White Berried, &c. 

English Mghtshad^i or Solanutn dulcamara.'^This is h 
vine whose foliage has no great beauty ;^ its principal value 
consists in being a q^iick and vigorotts climber ; it produces 
numerous clusters of blue or purplish flowers, which much 
resemble those of the potato, and are succeeded by bunches 
of oblong red berries, which ripen towards autumn, and add 
much to its appearance at that season. There is a variety 
with beautifully variegated leaves, which does not run so 
much as the preceding;^ and another is said to exist, with 
white flowers— ^the latter I have not been able to obtain. 

Mountain uiah^ or Sorb-^Sorbua^^ — Of this genus there 
are several species worthy of cultivation as ornamental trees^ 
in descnbing which I will commence with the most inter- 
esting. 

Sorbus uucu/iariay or Mountain .^»^.— This i^ also calledy 
in Scotland, the Roan Tree, and has long been considered a^ 
one of the greatest ornaments 6f Highland scenery. The 
"fiowers are small, white, and produced in large corymbs 
during spring j the foliage is rery fine in evefy respect i, the 
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Icavesare pinnated, and of a fine dark green ; added to whiefit 
they are retained until very late in the season. The trees 
generally attain to the height oC35 feeti with a fine compact 
and well formed head ; but its principal beauty is its fruh, 
which consists of bright red berries, united in very large 
clusters on the end of almost every branch of the tree, where 
they remain from the end of summer until winter, and serve 
to adorn and beautify when nature seems to become naked' 
and cheerless. In very productive years, such is the appear* 
ance of the tree, when clad with its scarlet fruit, that at a dis- 
tance it seems as in a blaze.' It will. thrive on^ almost any 
Soil, either rich or inferior^ moist or dry, and is never af« 
fected by severity of weather ; it will, therefore, bear an ex<» 
position in the most bleak and exposed situations. From alt 
considerations, this may be considered as one of the first 
among ornamental trees of medium stature. In some in- 
stances, trees of this kind have had their bodies partly 
covered with a flat grey insect, but these may be easily and' 
cfTectually removed, by the application of soft soap, spread 
over the body and branches with a- common white wash 
brushy or, if nuich covered with the insect, the bodies of the 
trees should be scoured with soap and sand till the bark is 
freed from them, and manure dug in around the r^^s, to re- 
new the rigour of the tree. 

Sorbua americana^ or jimeritan Mountain •^9^.— This 
somewhat resembles the preceding, but its leaves are much 
larger, and of a paler green ; the berries which compose its 
clusters are also smaller, added to which, it loses its foliage 
much sooner, as autumn advances ; the tree is also of less 
stature than the preceding, and, in gardens, seldom rising 
above 12 or 14 feet, and forming a far less regular top than 
the foregoing.. Its large clusters of bright red fruit are 
nevertheless beautiful, and although it is not equal to the 
European, it possesses claims to our attention. 

Sor&us dotneaticay or Eurofiean Seroice TVe^.— This ie 
distinguished for producing eatable fruit, which, in some 
parts of France and Italy, is served up in desserts, for which 
purpose the tree is there cultivated. It forms a tree of ra- 
ther larger size than tiie European Mountain Ash, and is a 
fine tree for ornament. The young shoots during summer 
are downy, as if covered with meal, and in winter they are 
of a purplish colour, with white spots ; the leaves are finely 
pinnated, and downy on the under sur£sce ; both the foliage 
and white flowers much resemble those of the Mountain 
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Ash. There are* several varieties diffbrtng in the lAzt and 

-shape of the fruit, as well as in the time of their ripening. - 

SorbuB hybrida^ or Bastard Mountain Mh.'^This appeanf 

to be a bybridv between the one first described and the 

^Sor&U9 aria. It is of upright growth, not forming a rery 

spreading head ; the leaves are quite downy, and half pin-* 

nate; the^fiowers and fruit are produced in the same man'^ 

ner as the preceding. 

Sorbua aria^ or White B(am»— This is also called White 
JLfaf, It grows naturally in the colder parts of Europe, and 
will attain to the' height of 20 feet. The leaves are greeo 
on the upper and white on the under surface: thqr are 
oval, serrated, and about three inches in length ; the branches 
appear as if powdered with meal, and, in connexion with the 
-foliage of two colours, have a very curious and striking ap- 
pearance ; the fiewers are white, grow in large bunches, 
having whitish or meally "footstalks, and are succeeded by 
red berries, which ripen in autumn. This, as well as all the 
foregoing species, will flourish in any common soil, and are 
. trees of easy culture. They are occasionally subject to be 
injured by the same flat insect as the Mountain Ash, but 
soft soap, brushed over the bodies of the trees qnce every 
spring, will destroy them. 

Sfiiraa. — ThTs genus comprises many shrubs of delicate 
and beautiful appearance, which are mostly natives of Sibe- 
ria and North America, viz. 

Sfiir£a hyfiericifoiia^ or Hypericum Leaved.'-^Thc leaves 
of this are very small, «nd the flowers are exceedingly deli- 
cate and beautiful: these are white, and produced in the 
greatest profusion along the branches, forming in many in<^ 
stances long wreaths. It attains to the height of about five 
feet. 

Sfiir^a salicifolia^ or Willow Leaved.'^The flowers of 
this are also white, and are produced in panicles, more or 
less difl*use, and are much admired- This forms rather a 
taller shrub than the preceding, and its leaves are also of 
larger size. 

S/iiraa ofiulifolia^ or Guelder Rose <9/it>ifa.~-This is 
called by tlie above title, on account of the resemblance of 
its flowers to the Single Flowering Guelder Rose^ or Snow- 
ball. It is also called J^itie Bark, from its bark pealing off 
frequently, and discovering an inner one ; the leaves resem* 
ble those of the Common Currant, except in being of a 
larger size ; the flowers open in June or July, are small and 
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lyhite^ and after they hare been sometinoe expanded, have 
a reddish tinge : they are very numerous, and united in large 
umbels, which have a fine appearances : they are succeeded 
by bunches of reddish capsules, of an angular form, which 
add to the appearance of the shrub in the autumn. It at- 
tains to the height of seven or eight feet, and will succeed 
well in almost any soil, and with little or no care. 

Sfiiraa aorbifolia^ or Sorb Leaved. — This is a low shrubs 
rising to two or three feet in height, a native of moist land, 
both in Siberia and North America. It is very singular for 
its expansion of new leaves during the first warm period that 
presents itself in the winter months: these are beautifully 
pinnated, ^ as nearly to resenible those of the Sorb, or Ser- 
vice Tree ; the flowers are white, and are produced in pani- 
cles, at the ends of the branches, duping the month of July* 

Sfiiraa crenata^ or Hawthorn Leaved. — This is also a na- 
tive of Siberia, and much resembles the Hypericum Leaved, 
first described. It is, however, of lower growth, and will not 
exceed four feet in height; the leaves are small, and ser- 
rated at the ends ; the flowers are produced in May, from 
the sides of the branches, for nearly the whole length, and 
'make a fine display. 

S/iiraa tomentoaay or Red Flowering, ^Tht flowers of this 
species are produced in pyramidal spikes, and are exceed- 
ingly delicate and beautiful. It attains to the height of from 
four to five feet, and is found, in immense numbers, growing 
in moist land, in the state of Massachusetts, and in other 
parts of the Union ; and it is, perhaps, its being so common 
in some localities, that has caused it to be less often imro- 
duqed into the gardens. 

In a.dditiun to the foregoing, there are many other species 
of Spiraea, which are interesting for the beauty or delicacy 
of their flowers and foliage, among which' are the laevigata, 
or Smooth Leaved Siberian ; the chamaedrifolia, or Ger- 
mander Leaved ; the betulifolia, or Birch Leaved, &c. &c. 
In cotKrlusion, it may be remarked, with regard to their cul- 
ture, that they generally prefer a moist soil, but will also 
thrive in any good upland situation. 

Blttddtrnuty or Staphy lea, -—There are two species of this 
shrub, viz« 

StafihyLea trifoliata^ or 7r(/b/w/e.— This is a native 5 it 
grows 10 the height of six feet, or more ; the old branches 
are marked all over with greyish spots; the bark on the 
young shoots is smooth, and of a yellowish colour. In addi* 
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lion to the leaves being trifoliate, they are produced . by 
tlirees on the stalk, whence it has been also called the Three 
Z-eaved Bladdemut; the foliage is of a light green, and the 
flower buds appear very early in spring, but do not (Villy exr 
pand until May : they are white, and produced in pendulous 
bunches from the sides of the branches, and are succeeded 
by large inflated seed vessels, like bladders, which are both 
curious and ornamental. 

Siafihyiea fiinnata, or Pinnated.'^This is easily distin* 
guished from the preceding by its leaves, which nave five 
iblioles : they are of a pale green colour, and quite orna- 
mental ; the flowers are white, and are produced from the 
wings of the leaves in long pendulous bunches, and although 
the buds present themselves very earky, do not open until 
May : they are followed by large inflated bladders, in the 
manner of the foregoing one, and the seeds, which are con- 
tained in them, are used by Soman Catholics in some coun- 
tries to form their rosaries. The bark of this shrub is ex- 
ceedingly smooth, the twigs are pithy, and, when broken, 
have a strong scent. It forms a shrub at maturity of about 
eight feet in height. • * . 

. Liiacj or Syrin^a,^0( this shrub, several varieties of 
which are so well known, and have been so long cultivated 
in our country, there are a number of species, and a still 
greater number of varieties, all of which are perfectly hardy, 
and of the easiest culture, assimilating themselves to any 
common soil, and increasing rapidly by radical shoots. They 
consist of the following:^ 

Syringa vulgari9j or Common Lilac —This species is a 
native of Persia, but some of 'the varieties are now so plenti- 
ful in our gardens and hedge rows, that they seem as com- 
mon as natives of the soil. The varieties are as follow :— 

pur file Lilac, 
tied Lilac. 

White Lilac k 

Large Flowering Whiter 

Varit gated Leaved^ 

The Purple, which is the most common^ has, in some in- 
stances, attained to the height of from 16 to 20 feet, but, in 
general, seldom exceeds 10 or 12 feet* The CommoD 
White sometimes rises to the height of 12 or 14 feet, but 
the others are of less stature. The flowers of all the kinds 
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■re prodoced in Majr, tt the endi or the ihooUi in large co* 
nicftl atiaped bunchn, and have a delightrul fragrance. 

Syringa fieriiea, or Per*ian.~-Thia fine shrub doei not 
rise higher than from five to nx feet i the branches are long, 
Blender, and covered with a smooth broivnish bark, with » 
bluish tinge ; the leaves grotr oppoute, and are of a fine 
green ; the flowera are delicate) and are produced in pani* 
clei, in the same manner as the Common Ltlact bgt of much 
unatler uze. Thus far, the remarks applf to all the varie* 
ties, cf wlucb there are three, viz. 

J*urple,^ Blue Pefifan. 

White Pereian. 

Cut Leaved Pertian, 

The flovera of (he White vaiieif have a blue tinge #hen 
first expanded, but which passes off* by degrees ; in foliage, 
it resembles the Purple, the leaves of both being lanceolate. 
In the Cut Leaved varietr, however, the foliage is very dif- 
ferent, each leaf bejng finely divided into a numberof seg- 
ments, which gives them a delicate and interesting appear- 
ance, and renders this vartetr greatly admired. The flowera 
of this kind are exactly similar to those of the Purple va- 
riety. 

SyriHga el(inen>U, W Chitttie — This is-also called the 
Siberian, for mwiy of the plants received from China, and 
auppoaed natives of that climate, have been ascertained af* 
lerwarda to have been brooght to that country from Siberia. 
It has thence arisen tifat many. species, which were aupposeil 
at first to be delicate, and were treated as tender plants, 
have, by experimenit been found to withstand our severest 
winters, which at once proves, that they were cither natives 
of the northern provinces of China, or of some other locality 
equally cold. This species of Lilac seems intermediate be- 
tween the species already described ; the foliage is consider- 
ably larger than the Persian, and smaller than the Common ; 
the panicles of fioWers bear also (he same proportion i they 
are similarly formed, and purplei It attains to the hei|rht 
i£ six or seven feet, and forms a very thrifty branching shrubs 
The foregoing include all that are known to Botanists, ex- 

the Syringa media) Which appears greatly lu resemble 

me just described. 

imariik, or TamarUe.-^Thete are two hardy species 

m to our gardens, both of which thrive in any good 
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f oil^ but being natives of low grounds^ they prefer a inoisi 
situation ; they may be propagated by seedsi layersi or cut* 

Tamarix gallica^ or French.'^TYiU forms a shrub of from 
10 to 1 2 feet in heightf and sometimes more. When it has 
arnved at a large size, the branches spread in an irregular 
manner, some being upright, some horizontal, and othem 
drooping, but when young it Is remarkable for the erect 
appearance of its shoots; the leaves are narrow, of a pale 
green, very beautiful, and give a delicacy to the shrub, for. 
which it is greatly admired ; the flowers are produced appa* 
rently in loose panicles at the ends of the branches, but, on 
examination, wiii be found to consist of numerous^ small 
spikes of flowers, arranged around the extremities of the 
shoots ; the time of flowering is in July, but it often pro- 
duces flowers later in the season.' This is erroneously called, 
l^ some persons, the German Tamarisk, from which it is 
very distinct. 

Tamarix germanica^ or Gfrman.— *This is of much lower 
growth than the preceding, seldom rising ever seven or eight 
feet ; the branches are brittle, and covered with a yellowish, 
bark ; the leaves stand closer than the preceding, and are of 
a pale green colour ; the flowers are produced in long loose 
spikes at' the ends of the branches. The plant is much ad* 
mired tx>th for foliage and flowers. It does not seem to-do. 
well in a dry sandy soil, but, as has been before remarked) 
prefers one that is moist. 

Linden^ or Lime.-^TUia.'^This genus comprises some of 
the finest ornamental trees in nature, many of which are of 
lofty size, and elegant form. They are all propagated from 
seeds or layers, and they delight in a rich upland soil, where 
their growth will be proportionably rapid. 

7V/ia eurpfiaa^ or Common ^i/ro/reara.— It is the common 
variety of this tree which has been already so much planted 
in various parts of the Union, and particularly in the city of 
Philadelphia. It rises In strong soils to the height of 70 or 
80 feet, and in some instances in Europe has attained to 20 
feet in circumference; the foliage is particularly soft and de- 
licate for a tree of such large dimensions, and its white pen- 
dant flowers are very fragrant. It naturally forms a per- 
fectly elliptical bead, <and even ii> winter, its appearance is 
rendered pleasing by its long and slender shoots. As. a lofty 
standard tree, it is particularly eligible ; and perhaps, for 
Mb pi»rposeiy ihwf^ is- 9«a«: ^ ex^«^4t: {iaqr i9n»mcnt» In a 
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rich deep soil, it is of very quick growth, which is a great 
Advantage. The wood is sofi, light, and fine grained, resem- 
bling that of the Sycamore and Puplar, and is much used 
by carvers. It is from the bark of this tree that the Russian 
bass matts are made. In addition to the common kind just 
flescribed, there is a variety called Tilia aurea, or Golden 
Barked, which has been recently introduced to the gardens 
of the author. 

• 71/ia eoraliinay or Red TVf^^^ffrf.— This, in growth and in 
other respects, resembles the foregoing, but possesses the 
striking characteristic that its young shoots are of a<Teep blood 
red colour, which renders them particularly beautiful dur- 
ing the winter months, when deprived of foliage. Indeed, 
this species of the Linden ts considered by many persons as 
much the more desirable on this account. By some authors 
it had been deemed only a variety of the common Tilia eu- 
ropsea, but in Sweet's Hortus Britannicus, it b arranged as a 
distinct species, under the title of Tilia rubra. 

TiHa fiarvifolicy or Small Leaved^ — This, in growth and 
flowering, resembles the two already described, but has 
much smaller leaves. It is rare in this country. 

T^lia cUba^ or Silvery Zff«Vf(/.— The young Ibliagc of this 
is particularly beautiful, on account of the under sidp of each 
leaf being soft and downy, and of a white or silvery appear- 
ance. In other respects it resembles the species first de* 
scribed, but is one of the scarcest species. 

Tilia americana^ or Common .immcan.-i-This is welT 
known in our coui^try by the name of Basswood. It rises to 
the height of TO or 80 feet, in a conical or elliptical form, 
but when young does not seem to form quite sa regular a 
shaped head as the European, and is not so rapid in its 
growth. When standing distinct, however, in its native lo- 
calities, it is justly admired for its loftiness and grandeur. 
. Tilia fiiibeacena, jor Pubescent' ^wffr/ca».'— .This much 
resembles the preceding, except its leaves being somewhat 
pubescent. It has not yet been extensively planted for orna- 
ment, but in its native wilds it is particularly admired for the 
general properties for which the trees of this class are so 
much esteemed. 

ridMrnttm.— There are various species of this shrub more 
or less ornamental for their 'fiowers, fruit, or foliage: they 
arc of easy culture, and accommodate themselves to almost 
any soil. 

Viburnum oix-ycocwv^or Onwfrrrry- 6%r«&.—- Thio ubuiira 
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its common rams from the apfiearance of its briglit nd fntit* 
which is produced in l&rgc' clusters, and resemblea the 
Cranberry in colour, form, and pleasant acidity, and wouU 
be eligible for the same purpose, were it not that they con^ 
lain piis, which form a considerable proportion of the size of 
the fniii. It forms a shrub of the height of from four to fivs 
feet; the foliage resembles that of the Common Snowball ; 
the blossoms are white, and produced in numerous clusters, 
but it is the bright red fruit which is the greatest ornament* 
and which continues for a long time during the commence* 
meftt of Buiumn^ 

Fiduraum ofiuiut'Toiewn, t>r Snowball. — This is the shrub 
which serves as a common ornament for almost every shrub- 
bery under the last named title. The numerous large 
bunches of flowers which it produces, and its general ap* 
pear^nce, are so well known, that a particular descriptloa 
would be superfluous. The author has recently obtained a 
variety with variegated leaves, which has been increased by 
inoculation on the common one. 

Fiturnunt fitibe»eent, or Puieicent.—Thn has been by 
some called the Rose Leaved. It forms a shrub of from 
six to seven feet in height ; the leaves are deniated, and quite 
bandaonie ; the Sowers are white, and produced in clusters, 
and are succeeded by blaclt berries. 

fiburnum ianiana, »r fFajifaritig TVee. — This forms a 
large shrub; the branches in winter are covered with a 
smooth greyish bark, and the young shoots are while and 
downy ; the leaves are large, heart shaped, serrated on the 
edges, and full of large veins ; their upper surface is dark 
green, but beneath they are white, and like cotton; ttio 
flowers are white, and expand in June, forming large umbels, 
and are somewhat ornamental ; these are succeeded by ber- 
ries, which are ai first red, and then change to bla«K. There 
is a fine variety with variegated leaves. This ^cies of Vi- 
burnum likes a dry siiuaiion. 

yiburnum nudum, orOvalLeavea — .TWs is by some called 
the Entire Leaved [ it grows to the height of seven or eight 
feel, and sometimes more ; the leavt«are pretty large, of a 
fine shining green, aod growoppoKie^ the fiiiwers are white, 
are producetl in July, at ihe enils of the shoots, and much 
resemble those of the Lauruarinua s these are succeeded by 
clusters of berries. 

Fiburnum titvigatum, or CaaHeberry.—Th'a is a shr 
that seldom rises oVcr kmr feet, but bas the advantage 
L3 
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faoUbig much of its fotiagc durinf; winter, wlueh reoclers it m 
Bub-evergreen ; the leaveit are oblong, lanceolate, and seiv 
rated -, the flowen are white, and are produced in small and 
delicate clusters, and are succeeded in autumn by small ber- 
ries- There are numerous other species of the Vibumunit 
such as the cassinoides, dentuum, prunifolium, acerifolium, 
Sec. all of which have their peculiarities, and are suitable tbr, 
an extensive and diversified shrubberjr. The Laurustinos is 
also a species of Vibumum, but although it withstands the 
winters of Englanil, it will not support thtise of Long-Island, 
and cannot therefore bo treated of under the head of hardy 
shrubs. > 

fyuiovi, or Aifir.— This genus includes trees from those 
of very lofty growth down to the most diminutive shrubs, 
natives of regiona far remote from each other. They may 
all be increased by seeds, lajrers, or scions. 

Salix babylonka, QrHiefiing.—Thii'a more disseminated 
iti our country than any other exotic species, and may be 
considered as the most urnamental of the whole number. ' It 
n partial to a moist situation, and is said to be a native of the 
banks of the Euphrates, whence its specific title. It, how- 
ever, flourishes in almost any situation, spreading its roots 
to a great distance in the earth,. and extracting, by tlieir wide 
extension, the necessary sustenance for a lofty development. 
It will attain to the hei(;ht of from 40 to 50 feet, or mure, 
forming a fine majestic and spreading head, with it^ long 
pendulous branches gracefully drooping on all sides: and 
this tree is calculated, when standing distinct, to form, by '\ia. 
fiiie outline and peculiar elegance, one of the most pleasing 
vaHations in ornamental pleasure grounds. lis growth is 
tery'mjid, and it ccoisequently soon becomes of a size to af- 
ford shMe and ornament. It is said, that in ancient t 



lovers' gars^s were made pf the wi'caths of this tree, the 
branches of (>)iich are so slemler and pliable It has also, in 
latter years, bebq frequently selected as suitable for planting 
in buiial groundiior to mark the existence of insulated 
tombs; and a tree olsthia species now drmipa its branches 
over the remains -of that, arUter of empires— the much per- 
secuted Napoleon, At v lonely spot, selected by himself, 
near his abode of Longwosd, lies entombed the man, of 
whom history must hereafter lecord ihu mighty truth, that 
the concentrated energies of t>ie most powerful empires 
were scarcely able to parry his singlp arm, and to whom, 
after depriving him of all power, garriaoning bis country 
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with their united legions^ and draining from her the most 
enormous contributions, they dared not grant a feeble libertyt 
but banished him to a distant and almost desert isle, with 
thousands to guard its shores, and watch his footsteps^ 

From respect to the memory of Napoleon, branches have 
been plucked from this tree, and planted in our American 
gardens, several of which are now flourishing at Newport 
and at Providenceyas well as at the establishment of the au- 
thor. A^ distinct species of Willow has, howeverj been de* 
dicated to him by Botanists, under the title of Salix JS/afio- 
ieona, 

: Saiix alha^ or Ufiright Greet^. — This is, in England, 
called the Huntingdon Willow, and also the White Willow^ 
!lt is of quick growth, and attains to a very large size, often 
reaching to the height of 40 or SOTeet. It fli)urishes well on 
almost any soil, and forms, by its upright growth, a fine coa- 
trast to the preceding. 

Salix vUellina^ or Go/cf^n.— This will not attain to as 
great height and dimensions as the preceding,, but will 
rise to 30 feet, or more. Its growth is upright, but it is 
the peculiarity of its branches, which are of clear yelloMTy 
and produce a striking effect among other trees, that rendeis 
it most worthy of notice^ 

Salix nigruj or Black.^^The great peculiarity of this tree 
is, that its shoots are pui'ple, or nearly black i it is of but mo-« 
derate stature, and will probably not much exceed 12 feet at ^ 
maturity'^in fact, it always seems to be more of a large 
abrub than a tree. 

Saiix lueidoy or Sweet Flowering.-^This only forms a 
»hrub, and io gardens rises to about five or six feet in height ; 
the<leaves are of a fine glossy green, and the flowers, wl\ich 
are of a pale straw colour, are very sweet. 

Salix cafinsa-variegata^ jov Variegated Lea-qed.-^Thxs. 
forms generally a large shrub, but may Ise trimn^cd low for 
ornament ^ its beauty consists in its foliage, which is prettily 
vaiiegated ; the blossoms are large, yellow,^d nsuch sought 
after by bees, as they expand very early in the season.. la 
England this species is called the Sallow. 

Saiix viminaliBy or Mnglish Common OziVr. —*This is a 
tree of low growth, but the sl^oots grow amazingly Long and 
strong in one year from the stools, which renders k so very 
useful for basket-makings &c. ; the leaves ar^ long and nar- 
row, of a bluish greeb on the upper and hoary on the under 
surface* 
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SbHx ferk^ana^ or EngiUk BMkH 02!Drr.«-**Thts forms 
very long slender shoots, in the manner of the preceding^ and 
is extenuvely used for the same purposes. 

Salix kelix^ or ite«r.-*Tbis is a low growing tree ; the 
body is covered with a rough yellow bark ; the branches are 
upright, tough, and of a reddish cdour; the leaves are nar-^ 
row, smooth, and spear shaped ; the flowers come out from 
the sides of the branches, are of a greenish white coiour^and. 
have a singular and pretty appearance. 

Salix tubra^ or Red Siemmed^'^ThM attains to ^out the 
same dimensions as the preceding, and, with the three before 
described, comprises those kinds most, extensively used in 
Europe for basket-making, and other similar purposes. 

There are various other species of the Willow, many of 
which are very curious, and some of them of beautiful ap« 
pearance ; descriptions ot all of which cannot be comprised in 
this limited work. Those here described are, however, con- 
sidered the most useful. They are, for the most part, na- 
tives of moist soils, and the species of Willow suitable for 
baskets are generally planted in such situations, and oftea 
form the outline' of wet meadows, being planted along the 
ditches that are made to drain off the superfiuous water. 
They thus occupy space of little value, but well calculated 
to make them yield a great profit, by their abundant shoots. 
The immense expanse of meadows between New- York ahd 
Newark, which some enterpriaing gemlemen have been 
long engaged in reclaiming, might, without further expense^ 
be appropriated to this object, and thereby furnish the means 
for extensive manufactories of basket-work to a degree more 
than adeqt|ate to supply the city. It is somewhat a matter 
of astonishment, when such quantities of articles of this de- 
scription are annually imported, that no persons have yet 
formed establishments of the kind. 

£lm^ or Ulmtu.'^Qf this there are several species, all of 
which are admired ornamental trees, and several are excel- 
lent timber trees, while others are of too diminutive stattire 
for the latter purpose. 

Ulmua tnontana.'^Scotchy or Witch JS!/m.**Thi8 forms a 
tree of immense size, and has, in some instances, attained in 
England to 25 feet in circumference, at five feet from the 
ground ; the leaves are very broad and oval, and calculated 
fo( ornament ; the tree is of stately growth, and when it has 
arrived at a large size, is very majestic, and in appearance 
sometimes resembles the lofty oak, though in general pos- 
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sessiog less regularity oF form. The wood of this specie^ is 
very useful as timber, and is less liable to split than most 
other kinds of wood. 

' Ulmua camfteatris^ or English £/m.— -This does riot grow 
to near the size of the preceding; the leaves are of smaller 
size, and are retained rather later in the^ season ; it is of 
stately growth, and fine appearance, forming a less spread- 
ing bead than the Scotch. There is a curious variety of 
this, called the Curled Leaved. 

• Ulmus americana^ or ^/nmcaTi.-— This forms a very ma- 
jestic tree^ spreading its arms in various directions, and af- 
fording abundant slielter and shade. When the tree is of 
some size, the ends of the branches assume a pendent form, 
which has caused some to call it the Weeping Elm. 

* Ulmua alatOy or r^a^oo.— *This is a native of the southern 
states, and forms a tree of moderate size ; its great peculi« 
arity is, that tile body is covered with excrescences resem- 
bling cork, which- renders it an object of curiosity ; its fo- 
liage, and other general appearances^ do not vary much from 
other trees of its class, 

♦ Ulmua auberoaoj or Dutch Cork £/»».— This has forma- 
tions on the body of the tree similar to the foregoing, but at- 
tains to much greater stature. 

Ulmua chineniiia, or Chineat Small Z,eavf(/.^*-T he foliage 
of this easily distinguishes it from all the preceding, the 
leaves being quite small ; i< attains to but moderate siae, and 
forms a striking contraa^ to the more k>fiy. species of this 
genus. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are the Ulmus glabra, 
or Smooth lilm, and a variety of it with variegated leaves ; 
also the Ulmus modiolina,. op Twisted Elm of France, which 
is said to be of the same character for ornamental furniture 
as our famous. Curled Maple. Elms generally will not 
thrive on light sandy land, but delight ki a stiff strong soil ; 
even there, however, their growth is not so rapid as in a rich 
loose soil, though the timber is closer grained and more 
durable. It will bear placing in quite a wet situation.. 

Scotch Brovmj- 9f Sffiartium «co/ior»«/w,— This shrub^ 
which is in such great plenty in cHtrefx:ivt.part9-t&f Scotland^ 
£ci)^nd, tincHreland) -as to subserve one of the eommone»t 
purposes of the household, is also one of the most ornamental 
shrubs that can aid to decorate the slirubbery. it g^ows ta 
the height of six feet ; the branches are very numerous and 
fl^xiblei and the bark is quite green ; the leaves are beth 
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simple and trifoliato» the upper part being of thelbnner» and 
the lower part of the latter description : these will be somC'* 
times retained by the plant for a portion of the winter, but 
when entirely divested of foliage, its numerous shoots beings 
green, give to it a pleasant appearance. It is the lowers, 
however, which constitute its principal beauty : these ex<» 
paml in the month of May ; they are large and yellow, of a 
papilionaceous form, and are produced in such profusion in 
some seasons, as almost to cover the shrub 3 the seeds i^^row 
in compressed pods, are small, and of a kidney shape. There 
is a variety with white blossoms, and another with «artegat«<i 
leaves; there is also the Spartium junceum, or Spanish 
Broom, with single and double flowers, but this latter species 
is not sufficiently hardy to support the winters of this latitude, 
though it would auit the clinc^ate of North-Carolina, and 
south of it. 

Dyera* Broom^ ar OenUta ^c/oWa.*»«This is a native of 
England, where it is often called Dyers' Green Weed. It 
grows about three feet high ; the leaves are lanceolate and 
alternates the branches are delicate and channelled; in June, 
its yellow flowers are produced in spikes for the whole length 
of the shoots, and render the shrub extremely beautiful s 
these. are succeeded by pods, which ripen their seed during 
autumn^ There are other species of the Genista, via. the 
candicans, canariensis. Sec. but the most of them are rather 
loo delicate for the winters of this locality. 

Whin^ or Fur^e.'— Ule^ euro/i^ua,^^Th\s is a native of the 
aanie countries as the preceding, and is there so common as 
to be often used as fuel ; it also, in some cases, serves as food 
for horses; it is an evergreen, and clad with abundant fo* 
liage, which is somewhat harsh .apd rigid ; the flowers are 
prodticed in great numbers, and the general appearance of 
the plant is quite ornamental ; it is a shrub of very easy cuU 
tui'e, and will grow on almost any soil, but is sometimes de- 
stroyed by our severest winters. There is a variety with 
double flowers, which is rare, and much the most esteemed. 

Toothache Trecj or S^nlho^ytum.'^Tht species common 
in this vicinity is the Z« fraxineuin* Jt^r-Andi ii^eaved. This 
grows to thehc^iir ^yf-tcrteet, has a rough bark, armed 
with siiort spines ; the leaves are the most ornamental fMirt, 
being pinnated, of a dark green on the upper, and yellowish 
on the. Under surface ; the flowers are small, make no show, 
and aire succeeded by berries. It easily increases by numer- 
ous stickers from the rooty and may also be propagated by 
seeds* 
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Periwinkle^ or Finca.— There are four hardy specie^, and 
a number of varietieB of thU plant, now cultivated in An^e- 
rican gardens^ all of which are delicate vinesi rising to the 
height of several feet if supported, biitwhen this is not done 
they will trail on the earth, and will extend so as to form a 
bed of shoots and foliage for a considerable space around* 
The different species are the following :— 

Vinca minor^ or Small Leaved.'-^Tiie common variety of 
this species is often called Running Myrtle ; its stalks are 
green and slender, trail on the ground, and strike root at al- 
most every joint, but if furnished with support, they attain 
to three or four feet in. height ; the leaves are smooth, of a 
shining green colour, and oval form ; the flowers are mono* 
petaloua, and come out from the wings of the shoots. Those 
of tiie common kind are blue, but there are various varit* 
ties, as follow :— - 

Common Blue Periwinkle. 

White Flowering Periwinkle. 

Purple Flowering Periwinkle. 

Double Flowering Periwinkle. 

Gold Strified Periwinkle^ with white and blue 

Jlower9 on the iame ftlani. 
Silver Striped Periwinkle. 
Silver Striped Broad Leaved Periwinkle. 

These all possess the same general character^ and are very 
neat appendages to the flower garden: 

Finca herbacea^ or Hungarian, ^^Thh h absolutely her- 
baceous, as its specific title indicates, and is of more humble 
and delicate appearance than the foregoing, but may be 
trained to the height of two feetf or more. It is yet quite 
rate. 

Finca major^ or Large Xfav^d.— -This is far larger in all 
its p«trts than either of the preceding, the leaves being broad^ 
and the stalks much more vigorous and strong ; the flowers 
are blue, and also large ; it will rise, with support, to the 
height of five or six feet, and when its numerous shoots are 
thus trained it is very ornamental. I have noticed, that al- 
though it possesses many advantages over most other kindsi 
it is more delicate in winter, and in severe seasons has some- 
tiroes nearly perished* 

Finca media^ or Intermediate. '^ThiSf as its title would in- 
dicatci is of less dimensions than the last namedp and of 
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greater than aoine others, and forms part of the link of this 

delicate class of vines. 

European Mder^ or MnuM glutino$a,'^T\A% will attain to 
be a large timber tree ; it is natural to wet soils, but flour* 
isbes weH in upland situations; it is said to be very suitable 
to plant along river banks which it is desirable to secure, a^ 
its roots are very strong, and become so much interwoven as 
to forfn a great support. It is also considered eligible to 
plai)t ifor timber in wet and low grounds that are useless for 
other purposes. In many respects it is well calculated for 
an ornamental tree, the foliage being of a pleasant appear- 
ance, the growth rapid and strong, ^nd forming a handsome 
regular head ; the blossoms resemble those of the Birch, and 
would not be considered of much note, were it not that they 
lire produced in autumn, and hang on the tree during win- 
ter, intermingled with the seed vessels of the preceding year, 
which are of the shape of mulberries, and tbus united they 
afford considerable ornament during the dreary months, 
when verdure is past. Indeed, at this period they give to 
the tree a cheering appearance, which renders it much ad- 
mired. There is a variety of smaller growth, which has 
beautifully divided leaves, called thp Cut Leaved ; also ano- 
ther with variegated foliage. 

Cataifia^ or Bignonia ca/a//ka — -This is considered a fine 
ornamental tree; it grows 'to the height of from 30 to 55 
feet in this latitude, and further south doubtless to a much 
larger size. It should be planted at a distance from other 
trees, so as to allow its branches to expand, which they wiu 
do to a considerable length on all sides ; the leaves are very 
lar^e, and cordate ; the flowers are btirne in numerous clus- 
ters, are white, spotted with purple, and striped on the in- 
side : these are produced in August, and being interspersed 
in abundance amonii; the fine foliage, render the tree very 
attractive; the flowers^ are succeeded by very long pods, 
which continue on during autumn and winter, and shed 
their seeds in the spring. It i» of quick growth, and the n^st 
easy culture, thriving in any common soil, and may be reared 
by seeds, scions, or layers. 

Larch^ or jPi«M«.— Of this tree there are two Am^ican, 
and one European species, viz. 

Pinua microcarfia^ or Common ./fmertcaR.— This is called 
by many people Hackmatack, and grows natt^rally in low 
wet situations, where it forms a tree often of 40 feet in 
height ; it will succeed in an upland soil, and its pale green 
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foliage, taken in connexion with their peculiar arrangementf 
render it very beautiful and interesting. The appearance 
also of the wiaAl cones when young is worthy of notice, and 
adds much to its ornament at that period. In this particular 
there are three varieties, viz. those producing white cones, 
brown oones, and red cones. These variations, which are 
so striking during the growth of the cones, are not equally 
discemable at their maturity, as they then become dry and 
lose their colour. 

Finu9 iarix^ or Eurofiean.^^This is the well known tree 
so much planted in Scotland and England for its timber, and 
which is so often mentioned^ in descriptions of Scottish 
scenery. It forms a lofty tree> and will grow extremely 
well on almost any soil, even on those that are barren, and as 
well in clay soil as others. It thrives exceedingly even on 
the declivities of hills and the sides of mountains, and will re- 
ust the severest cold, and is therefore calculated for bleak 
situationis. Its growth is rapid, its timber very valuable, and 
it is a beautiful tree for ornament. 

The third species is the Pinus pendula, or Drooping 
Larch, about which there seems some confusion in different 
authors i I shall therefore reserve my comments for a future 
occasion. 

Thorny Acacia^ or Gteditachia, -^Thtre are several spe* 
cies of this tree, some of which are natives of this countryi 
and others of China. 

Oitdiuchia triacanthoM^ or Three 7% ornecf.-*— This is fre« 
quently called Honey Locust, and is very common in our 
country. It forms a large tree ; the leaves are delicate, and 
pinnated ; the flowers make no show, and iire succeeded by 
abundance of large, long, and broad pods, of a reddish brown 
colour, which hang on during autumn and winter. The 
thorns hi this kind are red, and from the main one there are 
generally two others, which spring out nearly opposite to 
each other. There is also a variety which has no thorns. 

GiedittcAia monotfierma^ or One Seeded.'-^Tlm is a na- 
tive of the states south of the Potowmac, and is easily distin- 
guished by its pods being small and abort, and containing but 
one seed. It is generally called Water Locust, on account of 
its natural situation being low and wet. It there forms a tree 
(tff SO fieet in height, and ^ from one to two feet in diameter; 
the branches are armed with thorns, which are less numerous 
than on the preceding : its foliage, however, is very similar 
to the above. It will flourish on any good upland soil. 

M 
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GleditMChia vtacroacantho9i or Chinene Lafge S/tined*^-^ 
This resembles the preceding somewhat in foliage, and is 
particularly remarkable for its very large reddish thorns^ 
which have a striking and peculiar effect. Its growth » 
i^pidy and it can be increased from seeds, or by ingrafting^» 
Some other species of the Gleditschia maj be seen in the 
garden of the author, among'Which are the horrxda, the pur- 
purea, &c. 

Fride of India,, or Melia azederach.-^This tree is well 
known for its fine deep green pinnated foliage ; the leaves 
are long, and particularly beautiful, being of a shining green 
on the upper surface $ the flowers are produced in July from 
the sides of the branches in long clusters : they are of a 
bluish lilac colour^ and very fragrant. These are succeeded 
by yellow berries of the sizeof a haw, and in great numbers; 
the hard kernel each encloses is used in some Catholic coun- 
tries to form part of their rosaries, from which circumstance 
It is by some called the Bead Tree. It is not yet sufficiently 
naturalized to withstand our severest winters without protect- 
tion, and is often killed to the ground, unless bound up with 
straw. Further south, however, it is extensively planted for 
ornament, and the streets of Savannah, and other southern 
cities, are ornamented with it. The growth is very rapid^ 
and almost any soil will stiit it. 

Osage Orange, or Madura aurantiaca.-^Thh tree is 
also called Bow Wood, and YeiloW Wood. It has aU 
ready attained to the height of about 20 feet in garden cul-» 
ture, but is said to far exceed that height in its native re* 
gions of Missouri and Arkansa. Several trees at the esta* 
blishment of the. author are now from niile to ten inches itt 
circumference. It is well calctilated, by its fine foliage and 
curious. fruit, to form one of our most interesting ornamental 
trees ; the leaves are of good size, oval form^ and placed al« 
temately on all sides of the branches ; they are of a find 
glossy appearance^ very numerous and closely set, and im- 
part a great degree of beauty to the tree ; added to whichi 
their verdure is retained afcer thtit of most other trees is 
past; the flowers are not of much note, but the large fVuitf 
of the size and form of the Orange, which decorates tiie tree ^ 
during the autumnal months, render it particularly worthy 
of nptice. The outer surfatce of the fruit is rough and 
warted. It was some years since supposed to be eatable^ 
and that it would become an appendage to the dessert, but 
that idea is now ascertained to be incorrect. The bark on 
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the young shoots is perfectly smooth, and of a light brown 
colour, but on the old ivood it becomes rough, and is of a 
yellowish hue ; the branches are' armed with thorns, stand- 
ing singly, one at every joint, and as they surround the stalky 
of course point in every direction. It may be trimmed so as 
to form a clear body with a handsome head, or by leaving 
the numerous shoots, be allowed to form a large and dense 
shrub. I have already stated, at page 84, that I considered 
it eligible for hedges, being of very quick growth, and soon 
forming an impassable barrier by its numberless shoots 
armed with thorns; and, for this purpose, it has the advant- 
age of being easily increased by layers, and tolerably so by 
scions— whereas the species of trees and shrubs commonly 
used for hedges, require to be reared by slow progress from 
seeds. The layers will take root in a few weeks, and may 
be planted in the line wliere the hedge is to be permanently 
formed, in the same manner as young Hawthorns, and they 
will form a sufficient enclosure much sooner than the latteri 
and in beauty of foliage > far surpass them. The Osage . 
Orange is dioecious, and to have mature fruit, it is necessary 
to possess both the male and female varieties. The latter is 
very plenty, but the male is quite rare. A number of them 
are, howt^ver, in possession of the author, and they have al- 
ready been sent by him to several European collections. 
The two varieties so nearly resemble each other, as not to be 
distinguished by general aspect.. It has been thought pro- 
bable that this tree may be found useful in the arts, the wood 
and roots being yellow, and said to afford a fine dye ; and 
there seems much probability in this reasoning, when it is 
considered that the Dyers' Fustick, so extensively used, is 
found to be so nearly allied to the present species, that it has 
been transferred from the genus Morus, and ranged with 
this under the head of Madura. It has been intimated, that 
they were in fact the same tree, but this supposition is very 
incorrect, as the author has them both in his possession, and 
the plainest observer can easily perceive striking distinc- 
tions. The Fustick is also very tender, and will not bear 
any degree of cold, whereas the Osage Orange is perfectly 
hardy, and bears the severest winters of this latitude. 

Sen»Uive Tree^ or Jcacia julibrissin.'^Tins tree, a native 
of the Levant, is the only species which has yet been found 
hardy enough to endure our winters in this latitude, and 
even this, when young, is apt to be injured if not partially 
protected. In the vicinity of Charleston, and some other of 
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our southern cities, it has become so completely acclimated 
as to appear almost indigenous ; but ill the vicinity of New- 
York and Philadelphia tbey are not numerous: here and 
there, however, a fine tree may be found from 10 to 15 feet 
in height— and a large one in tiM garden of the author pro- 
duces its curious flowers, and matures its seeds regularly. 
The foliage of this tree is of a most delicate and beautiful de- 
scription, being numerously pinnated, and of a very pleasant 
green. They are not sensible to the touch, but like others 
of this class close at night, putting on the appearance of 
rest and sleep. My advice to persons who wish to possess 
this fine Acacia is, to protect the plants in latitudes north of 
the Potowroac until they are four or six feet in height, "by 
means of a covering of wood or straw, and raising the earth 
next the surface ; after attaining this sine, they will seldona 
be injured by cold, unless to the north of New- York. 

Weefiing Birthy or Betula fiendula.'-^Thh tree has beeh 
often described for its fine effect in Scottish Highland 
scenery, where, with the Larch, the Roan, and the Labur- 
num, it serves to gladden and beautify the mountain cliffs. 
The aspect of thb species when young greatly assimilates 
to that of our Common White or Poplar Leaved Bircb^ 
both in respect to foliage and to the whiteness of its bark» 
and it then maintains an upright growth— for it is not until it 
has attained to some sise that its young shoots begin to droop, 
and gradually assume a weeping appearance, it is after 
they have arrived at this state that they are particularly or* 
namental. A tree, now standing on the author's grounds, 
is about 35 feet in height, but they surpass this in their na* 
tive regions. It is no way difficult as to culture, and after 
once planted, will need little attention. With regard to soil, 
it will succeed in almost any, but like all other trees, its 
growth will be advanced or retarded according to the good«« 
ness thereof. 

Purslane Tree^ or Atriplex /ia/tmu«.^f— This shrub grows 
to the height of five or six feet, forming by its spreading 
branches a broad head ; the young shoots are covered with 
a white smooth bark, that of the older ones is of a light grey 
colour ; the leaves are soft, white, silvery, and look well at 
all times, even in winter, as it retains ita foliage at that sea* 
son, and forms a fine contrast to the generality of evergreens^ 
It is often injured in severe winters in this latitude, but a few 
degrees further south it wUl be free of such danger^ 

Groundsel Tree^ or Baccharia halimifoUa^-^TiaA is ooft 
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of the most interesting shrubs, and lyi native of Long' 
IsJand ; it will attain to ihe height of Irom nine to twelve 
feet, with numerous branches on ail sides; the leaves are of 
curious form, and thickly set; the flowers are smalls and 
make no great show : hut the feathet*ed seeds render the tree 
particularly attractive. Tliese consist of innumerable small 
white tufts or plumes attached to the seeds, and which are 
spread over every part of the shrub^ resembling delicate 
white flowers, so that a large grove of them at a distance 
has ihe appearance as if besprinkled with flakes of snow. 
To add toils value, it is during autumn, when most trees 
have lost their beauty, that this displays its interesting ap« 
pearance, and the shrubs will begin to produce their curious 
seeds and feathered tufts when oi}ly from two to three feet 
high. It thrives best in a moist soil. 

^rettie Tree^ or CettU. — Three species of this tree are 
known in our American gardens : they are trees of easy cul- 
ture, not diflicult as to soil, and nut striking as ornamentals. 

Celtia auatraiia^ or £ttr(V^ran.— This is also called the 
Lote Tree. It forms a tree of tolerably regular shape, with 
very nunfierous branches, and attains to the height of 18 or 
^0 ieet in some cases; the leaves are of a pleasant greenj 
three or four inches long, deeply serrated, terminating in a 
point, and bear some resemblance to those of the European 
Common Nettle ; the fohage endures until late in the au- 
tumn ; the flowers are not conspicuous, but the black ber- 
ries which succeed them hang on during all the autumn and 
winter, and have a pleasant appearance. The wood is very 
durable, and said to be used in Italy for flutes, pipes, and 
other wind instruments. 

Celtia occidentaiia^ or Common .^df/iimcan.— This mtich 
resembles the foregoing in foliage and general aspect, but 
its berries are smaller, and not of so dark a colour, Like^ 
the preceding, they hang on the tree during the whole win- 
ter, unless plucked off by birds, 

Celtia craaai/oliaj or Thick Leaved, — This is also called 
the Heart Leaved, from the nearly cordate form oMts foliaget 
in which it diflers from the foregoing. It is a native of 
the southern and western states, where it is known by the 
title of Hoop Ash, being, as I suppose, sometimes used for 
hoops. This will form a much larger tree than the pre-^ 
ceding. 

American Bittcraweet^ or Celaatrua scandena, -^Thh is u 
very common vine in this and several lof the neighbouring 
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States^ climbing o|||r hedges along the road aides^ and often 
ascending trees of considerable height. Commoni however, 
as it is, I think it worthy of bding introduced into ornamental 
grounds. It forms strong twining stalks, and grows with 
rapidity ; the leaves are oblong, and serrated ; the flower» 
come out in small bunches from the sides of the branches^ 
and make no show, but the numerous clusters of fruit which 
succeed them are a great ornament ; the berries are at Erst 
of an orange colour, but after frost they burst, and the outer 
envelope spreads open and displays the red inner covering 
of the seeds, and it is at this period that the contrast of yel* 
low and red renders it most pleasing, particularly as it is at 
a season when nature seems almost naked and cheerless. 

Pofiiar Leaved Wmdiandia^ or Wendlandia fiopulifolia,^^ 
This is a delicate vine, with neat foliage of moderate size ; 
the flowers are very small, and of a greenish white colour ; 
the berries are of a fine red, and produced in numerous clus- 
ters, which impart great beauty to this highly admired vine. 
I am not aware to what height it will ascend, those I have 
not being yet at full size— -but I presume they will attain to 
10 or 13 feet in length. The shoots, although small, are 
pumerous, and the foliage very closely set. 

Japan Gloie Flovfet^ or CQrchoruajaponicua.^-^ThiB ele- 
gant shrub, which is one of the mostiiardy ever introduced 
into this country, was at first treated as a tender plant. It 
will attain to the height of seven or eight feet, forming 
numerous slender shoots from the ground, with delicate 
branches near their summit ; the slwots are green even in 
the depth of winter, and at the first opening of spring numer- 
ous flowers spring out at every joint, forming each of these 
long slender, shoots into a wreath el bloom: these flowers 
are bright yellow and double, each resembling a double yel- 
low rose, and it may be ranked among the roost beautiful 
and highly ornanoental shrubs that have ever been seen in 
our country. After the profuse flowering which takes place 
early in springs occasional scattered ones will be produced 
during summer, towards the conclusion of which there will 
be a con^den^ble show of flowers, but far less abundant than 
\n the spring. This shrub is of the most easy culture, and 
will thrive in any common garden soil without care after 
being once placed, and will throw up numerous yeang 
plants from the roots. 

Yellow VifgiHa^ or VirgiHa luif a.~This is called in Ten- 
nessee) Yellow Wood, and by others Fustick, and forms in 
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its native localities a tree often 25 or 30 feet high, and 
someticnes more; the leaves are about eight or nine inches 
long, and pinnate, with alternate fblioles ; the fiowers are 
papilionaceous, and form long elegant pendulous clusters, in 
the^ same manner as the Laburnum or the Common Locust ; 
the' wood is yellow, and forms a yellow dye, which art has not 
yet been able to render permanent. 

Holly Leaved Barberry^ or Berberia a^t/j/b/lum.— This 
shrub is an evergreen, and is admired for the beauty of its 
pinnated foliage. It was discovered on the Rocky Moun- 
tains during the famous tour of Lewis and Clarke, and will 
consequently withstand the severest rigours of winter. The 
flowers form. a most brilliant display— each is small,* and of a 
fine yellow— -but such numbers are congregated as to form^ 
large heads or clusters of great beauty. It appears to be a 
shrub of low growth. None of mine have attained to more 
than two and a half feet in height. Several persons have 
killed this plant by superfluous attention, and by treating it . 
as a tender shrub. I have found, that when kept in pots, the 
plants lingered and died. There are two other species of 
recent introduction to our gardens, the nervosa, and pinnata. 
/ Snowberry^ iftc. or Symfihoria.^^O^ this native genus, 
three species are at present known, viz. 

Symfihoria raeemoaa^ or Snowberry.^-^Tlm is one of the 
most ornamental shrubs that can deck the garden. It 
rises to the height of five or six feet, throwing out abund- 
ance of small shoots, at the end of each of which are pro* 
duced clusters of small pink coloured flowers : these make 
no display, but are followed by numerous and abundant clus« 
ters of the most beautiful snow-white fruit, which bend the 
branches with their weight, giving the whole shrub a weep« 
ing appearance, and the fruit is onen in such numbers as to 
bend the branches to the ground. It b but a few years since 
this shrub, was brought from the Rocky Mountainsi but so 
greatly has it been admired, that it is now found in gardens 
throughout our country. 

fSymp/ioria glauca^ or Glaucous Xrai^^cf.— This species is 
. of later discovery than the preceding, and does not attain to 
above half its height; the leaves are glaucous, and the clus« 
ters of flowers and fruit less numerous, but greatly resem- 
bling the foregoing in colour and^dimensions. 

Symfihoria glomerata^ or Indian Ctfrranf.— -This forms a 
shrub of about five feet in height ; the branches are numer- 
ous ) the leaves are small^ oval) and very profuse \ the 
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flowers are small, and make no show, but arc followed by 
red fruit at every joint and leaf about the size of currants^ 
which give it an interesting appearance, and remain on until 
late in winter. All three of the foregfoing are of easy cul- 
ture ; they will thrive in almost any soil, and throw up numer^ 

ous shouts. 

Jndromeda.-^Thh genus comprises numerous species^ 
mostly natives of our country, but my limits will not allow 
me to describe many. 

Andromeda calyculata^ or Box Zfflv^rf.— This is a very 
low shrub, its stature not exceeding one and a half or two 
feet ; the leaves are very small, and its flowers exceedingly 
delicate and white — the latter are produced at the openings 
of spring in long spikes, and are highly admired. 

Andromeda fianiculata^ or Pawfc/rrf,— This is about four 
or five feet in height; the leaves are oblong, pointed, and 
alternate ; the flowers come out in numerous panicles from 
the ends of the branches during the month of July : they are 
white, and make a neat appearance. The other varieties, 
most planted for ornament are the A. racemosa^ coriacea, 
axillaris, Sec &c. 

Franklinia^ or Gordonia fiubescens, ^^Thh is one of the 
finest flowering trees our country can boast of, and will at-^ 
tain to 30 feet or more in height, but thbse generally seen 
in ornamental plantations do not much exceed five or , 
SIX feet, being rather shrubs than trees^ This arises from 
their tops being so frequently killed down in our severe win- 
ters, and can only be guarded against by giving them a wood 
or straw covering during severe weather, until they have 
become strong and hardened. The Frank linia is admired 
for the beauty and fragrance of its large white flowers, witb 
gold coloured stamins, which they commence producing 
when very young, and will produce equally well if trained 
as shrubs as if formed into trees. A rich moist soil is most 
suitable for it. The Gordonia laslanthus, or Loblolly Bay, 
which forms so fine an evergreen, will not support our wjnn 
ters unless protected by a frame. 

Trumfiet CreefitVy or Bignonia.'FAJ nder this head c^re 
enumerated some of the finest American climbers, viz^ 

Bignoiiia radicana v.Jlammeaj or Large Flame Coloured, 
.*-This is the species which is so common in adorning ar- 
bours and bowers, and is trained against the sides of houses^ 
&c. It forms one of the strongest vines, and will strike its 
numerous roots into wood, or the mortar between thebricks^ 
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Sec. throwing out numerous shoots on all sicleS) and qiVickly 
forming a dense summer covering with its branches and fb« 
liage. The leaves are opposite, and pinnate; and the iine 
large flowers are produced in July and August in numerous 
clusters— each ts of the form of a tube, expanding at the 
mouth like a trumpet x they are of a fine flame coloury and 
make a great show. 

^ Bignonia radicans v, coccinea^ or Small 5caWe/.— This 
resembles the foregoing in every point, except that the 
flowers are of a much deeper red ; the shoots are also not 
quite as large and strong. This is often called Bignonia 
minor. 

Bignonia grandiflora^ or Chinese Tmmfiet Creefier »'-^Tht 
flowers of this are larger than either of the foregoing ; it 
will also throw out its shoots to a great length, but these 
must be supported and trained, for they will not throw out 
roots and support themselves like the two before describedv 
It is a most admirable species when in flower, and supports 
the winters of this latitude uninjured. It is yet rare in 
gardens. 

Bignonia crucigera^ or Crou Leavf d.— This is also a very 
fine climberi and has the advantage of being evergreen; the 
leaves grow in pairs, and these piurs are opposite, so as to 
form four at each joint : they are of an oblong form. This 
vine is furnished with claspers, or tendrils, by which i| 
easily ascends where there is any thing to attach them to,( 
The flowers are curious, and of a brown and orange colour , 
Bignonia cafireolata^ or Ca/ireolaiC'-^Thn \ have ob* 
taihed from different quarters as a distinct species from the 
last mentioned, but the general character is very ^milar. 
It is considered as having rather larger leaves and flowers, 
and that the latter expand more than those of the B. cru- 
cigera. 

Carolina Yellovf Jaaminey or Oelaeminum niVidttw,— This 
is justly celebrated as. one of the most beautiful climbers ; 
the shoots are small and delicate, but if trained against a 
wall, or any other support, they will mount to a great height 
by their twining stalks ; the leaves are single, lanceolate, 
and ornamental ; but it is the fine bright yellow flowers of a 
trumpet form, and exhaling the most delightful fragrance, 
that give such value to this plant. In our more southern 
states, where it is found wild twining round the trees of the 
{bre%t, it perfumes the air for a considerable distance around 
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during the season of its bloom. This requires protection iA 
ivinter. 

Chin€9t KoelreutcTiay or Koelreuteria fianiculata. "^This is 
a shrub or small tree of recent introduction to our country; 
the leaves are pinnated, and the branches spread around in ' 
rather an irregular manner ; the flowers areyellow, of singu« 
lar form, and are produced in large panicles 2 these are suc- 
ceeded by bladder-like seed vessels somewhat similar to 
those of the Bladdemut. Some of these shrubs now in my 
grounds are 10 feet high) and I know not to how mucb 
greater height they may attain. 

Concluding Remarkt on the Culture of Ornamental Tree9: 

and Shrubs, 

As in. most cases the soil best adapted to the respective 
species has been stated, I will only make some few general 
remarks, grounded on the experience of a long course of 
years, which may be found useful to those who would be 
willing, by a small additional trouble and expense, to gam in 
the growth and vigour of their trees and shrubs what the 
same period of time could not otherwise efiect Autumn is 
the best beason for removing hardy forest trees, except ever-* 
greens. If taken from a nursery, they are-naturalized to an 
upland soil ; but if taken from the woods or swamps, they 
should be planted in soil similar to that from which they 
were removed. The common method is to dig a hole 
scarce large enough to force in the roots of the tree, by this 
process the roots are more exposed to the frost in the win- 
ter, and to drought in the summer months. Where a rapid 
growth and vigorous tree or shrub is required, let the ground 
he opened to double the ditae|)si''ns of the root, and one or 
two ieet deeper than where the bottom of the root will ex- 
tend, which, when planted, should be two or three inches 
deeper (according to its size) than its former position, first 
filling up the hole to that depth with a compost of some fine 
rotted manure, mixed with the best soil taken out of the 
same hole, if the tree is from a nursery; but if from a 
swamp, then let two-thirds of the earth filled in the hole be 
of bog earth from a swamp, mixed with comnion earth and 
some rotten manure. If the situation is exposed to the winds^ 
stakes may be necessary to keep the trees in their places., 
In the spring have some litter placed around themt which 
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will keep the ground inoist> and prevent the grass and Weeds 
forming a sod, observing to have the earth hollowed a little 
when the litter is placed there. The ground should be 
turned, over and mellowed in autumn, and any trees or shrubs 
that are observed to become mossy or bark-bound, should 
have the bodies brushed over in April with common soft 
soap. With this management, they will make more pro* 
gress in three years than they would in six or seven years 
in the common way. 

JSvergreen Tref and SAru69, 

These, if taken from the Woods, should be planted in win* 
fer with balls of frozen earth i but if taken from a nursery^ 
where they have been naturalieed to an upland soil, the pre* 
ferable season for many kinds is the spring, as some ever<» 
greens fail when transplanted in autumn in a northern cli- 
mate, especially if the earth falls entirely from the roots, and 
the frost penetrates to the earth below them when plantedf 
which it seldom fails to do in the northern and middle States; 
this, however, may be remedied by strewing litter around 
them, to prevent the frost penetrating to the roots. 



ROSES, 



Mo class bf plants^ So easy of cultut*e as this^ yields rnorC^ 
Intrinsic delights to the amateur ; the diversity of si£e,coIouri 
fragrance, and form> have been varied by art to an almost in- 
finite degree; and in the collections of £tirope, above 1,400 
varieties are enumerated. Since the catalogue of the au- 
thor's establishment was put to press, above 100 new varie- 
ties have been received, and the collection now exceeds 600 
varieties, including lOO kinds of China and India Roses, and 
1^ varieties of the Moss Rose. Enduring, as most of them 
do, the rigour of the severest i^inters uninjured, and yielding 
with so little attention such a rich accumulation of beauty 
and fragrance, every garden should possess at least all the 
more conspicuous varieties of this unrivalled flower ; and it 
is hoped, ere long, we shall see the fashion followed in this 
country, which has for years prevailed in England, of train- 
ing the hatdy climbing varieties of the Chinese and othet 
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twining ftows agtin«t the ^det of our country houses and 
eotui§;cSt as the profusion of flowers which they daily afford 
from spring to autumnt gives to the retirement of these 
rural scenes a degree of Floral enchantmenti and throws 
an air of magic round the spot. 

SoU.'^Tht Rose,' with few exceptions^ delights in a light 
fresh soil, not subject to become sodden with rain and wet* 
I have found a mellow loam very successful in causing them 
to flourish, and to throw out vigorous shoots and abundance 
cf flowers ; but the Rose is by no means difficult to accom- 
modate to almost any soil not saturated by superabundant 
moisture. 

Profiagation.'^^The Rose is generally increased by suckers 
from the root« or by layers; there are also many kinds 
which succeed by cuttings, but these are principally the 
Chinese varieties. They may also be increased by inoculat- 
ing and grafting, but these seldom survive beyond the third 
year, when others should be budded from them to supply 
their places. 

F(im/ie«.<»These are so numerous, that it is impossible 
to give descriptions of them in this limited work. Many of 
them, however, have brief remarks attached to their names 
in the catalogue, descriptive of their characters. Although 
the author's collection is very numerous, still the selections 
have been made with great care, and they combine a rich 
accumulation of the varied Jbeaiuies of this favourite flowen 
I will now proceed to make a few remarks-relative to some 
particular varieties. 

Moae i?o«f k—Of this there are a number of varieties, vary- 
ing in colour) size, and other circumstances. The otie most 
generally known is the Red Moss. The others are tbe 
Blush Moss, with very large flowers of an exceedingly deli* 
cate colour, and by many considered to surpass all others ; 
the New Red Moss, and the Scarlet Muss, are very fine; 
the White and tbe Striped Mc»ss, the Small Moss, Dark 
Moss, Single Moss, ^c. are also much atimired^ and the 
whole fc»rm an unique collection in this family of flowers. 

Yellow i?o<f f.-^T here appears to exist some difiiculty in 
making the D(/uble Yellow to flower well— I will therefore 
remark, that it requires an airy situation, and does best in dry 
and gravelly soils ; and that the old wood should be cut out 
near the ground every autumn^ which will cause a succession 
pf thrifty blooming shoots. When budded on the Common 
Chioai <M^ the White Muski it is said to bloom exceedingly 
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well ; and one instance is mentioned by Loudon/ where it 
.Vas budded on the China rose at the height of 10 feet 
from the ground^ in which case it was found to flower 
abundantly^ 

The following remarks are also extracted from his Ma- 
gazine:— The Double Yellow Rose flowers better on an 
east or west, or even a north wall, than on one exposed to 
the south; it should never be pruned further than cutting 
out the dead and irregular shoots, and thinning out the blos^ 
som buds ; it has flowered under such treatment for several 
years on the south and west ends of a house. It flowers as 
freely budded bn the Rosa indica, as Rosa odorata does on 
^ the Common Blush Ruse^ Another writer recommends a 
northern aspect in preference to a southern one, and men- 
tions one that bloomed very freely on an east or north-east 
wall, and others that had produced abundance of flowers 
when planted on a very dry chalky soil. The Single Yel- 
low, and Red and Yellow Austrian, bloom freely in almost 
any soil, and with little or no care. There are various other 
yellow i^oses^ y'vu the Single and Double Yellow Scotch, the 
Yellow Tea Scented, the Yellow Multiflora, &c. 

Black iRo«^«.— The desideratum of a black rose has long 
been a subject of comment, but does not in fact exist. Those 
so denominated are of an exceedingly deep purple colour, 
with some shades of black intermingled. Of these some are 
darker than others, and they vary in point of size, form, and 
Sn being more or less double, Sec. The author has imported 
from every country those which are there considered the , 
darkest or blackest, which have all produced flowers, he 
is consequently able to give his opinions with accuracy. The 
darkest of these is the La Belle Africaine— next are the Im- 
perial, tlve Sable, the Black Mogul, and the Gloriosa Superba 
Koir — then follow the other twelve varieties enumerated 
in the catalogue, including the Tuscany^ wliich was a few 
years since the darkest then known, and is still considered as 
one of the most beautiful roses. 

Tricolour^ or Belle Miance. ^'This is a most singular and 
beautiful rose ; there is no other that at all approaches it in 
appearance. When first expanded, the petals are a fine red, 
atriped with white, the colour afterwards changes to shades 
of lilac, united with the red and whitti, at which period it is 
most interesting. It was obtained, from a very skilful 
Florist in the interior of Holland, and by him more highly 
prized than any other rose in his collection 
^Smtctiritiry or EglanfiTic.^^Thh delightful species of the 
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rose htRily is well calculated to train against the sides of 
hoases, or up the pillars of the piaezas orto intermingle with 
the vines which entwine bowers, £cc. There are a number 
of varieties, the most common is the Single Red, which is 
found frequently growing in wild luxuriance by the sides of 
roads, hedges, &c. ; the next is the Single Blush, imported 
from Europe; after which follow the more rare varieties, 
viz. the Semidouble Red, the Double Red, Double Blush, 
Double Marbled, Double White, the Evergreen, and the 
Chinese White. Some of these are as large as a middle 
sized rose, and two inches in diameter. After training these 
in the situation they are to occupy, the brandies may be in- 
oculated with numerous other kinds of roses at a consider- 
able height from the ground, which will render them parti* 
cularly interesting* 
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CHINESE ROSES AND HYBRIDS* 

Rosa odorata^ orTea Scented Rose,^-^Th\s exquisite varietj 
of the rose is now becoming widely disseminated in our coun- 
try. The flowers are double, and of very large size when ex- 
panded, of a line and deJicate blush red, and possess a most de- 
lightful odour, resembling that of fine tea. It produces its 
flowers throughout the year most profusely* I have found it 
more difiicult than any other China rose to strike root from cut* 
tings. If budded on the White Musk Rose, it is said to flourish 
exceedingly well. A fine purple variety has been latterly in- 
troduced to our gardens of a similar delightful fragrance. 
There is also a variety with single flowers, and another with 
double yellow flowers, which are yet rare. The Centifolia 
odorata, or Sweet Hundred Leaved, is more double than the 
foregoing, but its fragrance is not so strong. Knight's Ani- 
mating is another very sweet scented variety. 

Chamfineys* Biush Ciunier.'^Tbls is a double rose of 
small size, of a delicate blush colour, and the flowers are 
produced in numerous clusters. It was originated from the 
aeedof the White Cluster Musk, (probably impregnated by 
accident with the pollen of the Blush China,) by my esteemed 
friend, the late John Champneys, Esq. of C4iarleston, South* 
Carolioat and from it have originated all the race of roses 
termed NcHsette,whicb should therefore be placed assubvarie- 
ties of the Champneys^ AH the roses of this class are partlcu* 
larly beautiful^ as their small and delicate flowers, produced 
in large clusters during the autumnal season, form a splendid 
additional appendage to the garden at that period when it 
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seems most to need their aid. . The Champnef, Notsett^t 
and most of the varieties, may be trained against the sides of 
houses, over bowers, &c. to a very considerable length, al- 
though not quite so r&mpant in their growth* as the different 
varieties of the Multifiora, 

JVbiae Ue,*^Thiii rose, which is a variety of the preceding^ 
is very similar to it in the size and cqlour of the flowers, but 
these are more double, and produced in larger clusters. It 
is an adniirable variety, producing its flowers in large num* 
bers together after the manner of the White Musk. It 
flourishes most in a free exposition, and needs no protection 
in winter. There are two other varieties, one lyith deeper 
red, and the other with single flowers. 

Rosa GreviUiiy or Grevillc 2?o«^.*— This species has at* 
tracted much notice in different parts of Europe and in this 
country, being quite a novelty in its genera] characteristics, 
and in commentir.g upon which I cannot perhaps give a 
better idea to the reader than by extracting the statements 
made in other publications. In the fourth number of Lou- 
don's Magazine, page 467, is the following description given, 
in a letter from a correspondent to the editor !-— 

"Yoii will no doubt recollect the shoot I showed you of 
my Greville Rose, which grew 18 feet in a few weeks— it is 
now in bloom, and is the most singular curiosity of all the 
rose tribe that has come under my observation ; it grows on 
an east by north aspect, on the gable end of my bouse, 
covering above 100 feet square, with more tban 100 trusses 
of bloom. Some of them have more tban 50 buds in a clus- 
ter, and the whole will averais^e about 30 in a truss, so that 
the amount of flower buds is little short of 3,000. But the 
most astonishing curiosity is the variety of colours produced 
on the buds at first opening; white, light blush, deeper 
blush, light red, darker red, and purple, all on the same 
clusters." 

In the report of the Horticultural Society of London for 
the month of June, 1826, the following remarksare made :— 

'* Rosa Grevillii, in a single fasciculus of flowers, are roses 
of e^ery shade of purple, and from white to the darkest tint ; 
it is one of the handsomest of climbing roses." 

The leaves are beautifully serrated on the edges, and 
those on the young shoots have a pink border runnihg en- 
tirely round the leaf, and which, contrasted with the green, 
gives them a delicate and beautiful appearance; the petiole 
or lea&talk is broad at the base, and deeply indented on the 
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ndci, BO » to form narrow hair>like legmentt : the upper 
pdrt where it joins the leaf » narrow and of the usual size. 
I have luccceded during the past season in rearing about 
130 young, vigorous plants, two-thirds of which have been 
already disseminated throughout the Uniun, and near 50a 
more are in a progressive state, and will be fit for transplant- 
itig the ensuing season. 

Ro»a banktit, or Lady Bankt' Double While Muliiflora. 
•^This rose, whose (lowers are about the size of the blos- 
soms of the Double Flowering Cherry, is fragrani, and pos- 
sesses the odour of the Violet; the flowers ere white, full 
Oouble, and produced in clusters. It is an evertrreen, and 
about as hardy as the Common MultiQora. It does not 
thrive when confined in a pot, but needs a large space for 
the expansion of its toots, and will then attain lo its full de- 
velopment, throwing out numerous vigorous slioots to a great 
length. A plant is mentioned in the Transactions of the 
London Horticultural Society which covers a space of 40 
feet. In this latitude it may in severe winters re- 
quire some covering, but south of the Potovimac it would 
not need that attention ; and its exceedingly fine evergreen 
foliage and delightful flowers render it one of the most de- 
sirable that can be cultivated in the southern states. 

Remark*. — Having now given descriptions of some of the 
China roses, I will conclude by a few remarks on the other 
varieties. The Sanguinea is a deep crimson, and flowers very 
profusely; by many it is confused with the Old Double 
Velvet, Otaheiie, or Semperflorens Rose, from which it dif- 
fers by the flowers heing more double, and the foliage of a 
deeper red. The Dwarf, or Fompone Rose, is admired for 
lis very small flowers and delicate foliage. The Lawrencia 
Ruse is the most diminutive one known both in kaf and 
flower. The Resplendent Rose has very dark full double 
flowers of middle size. The Specioss, or Splendid, has 
large and elegant flowers, which have buds frequently in the 
centre. The Subalba is a tine double rose, nearly white. 
The Albiflora, or Maiden's Blush, is very large, and of a 
pale pink colour— it is one of the most beautiful varieties, 
and greatly admired. The Blueish Changeable variesinthe 
colour of its fiowers after expansion, and is variegated with 
BrnaU white stripes. The Gold Striped is very singular, its 
bark being most curiously striped yellow and green ; the 
fl'jwer is similar to the Common China, being large and 
blush coloured. The Hybrid China produces delicate lilac 
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coloured flowers in clusters. The Boursaultiap Rose » of a . 
fine colour: the ifowers are in clusters, and much es- 
teemed. The Microphylla has very delicate foliage ; but I 
have not seen its flowers, as it has only been introduced into 
this country the present season, when I paid a guinea for a 
amail plant of it. The Brchonia Rose is curious, as the edges 
of the petals turn white after being sometiipe expanded. The 
climbing, or running roses, suitable to train against build- 
ings, or on arbours, bowers, &c. are the following :^Com- 
mon Multiflora, Roxburgh's White Multiilora, Lady Banks' 
Double White, Greville's Superb, Champneys, Noisette^ 
'Boursaultian, Hybrid, Macartney's, &c. There are a few 
varieties of the China rose that require ivinter protection in 
this latitude, which are designated in the catalogue, but I 
consider that even these will not require that attention south 
of the Potowmac. 

Fttcca.— Of this very curious genus there are several spe- 
cies which are already cultivated considerably as hardy or- 
namentals in our gardens, and doubtless some others will 
equally withstand the rigours of winter. 

Yucca jaiamentoiay or Jdam*9 7%rtfflrf.— This is in our vi- 
cinity the most common, and has long lanceolate leaves, 
pointed at the ends, with numerous threads on both edgeSf 
and which attain to a considerable degree of strength ; the 
leaves are spread near the ground in a radiate manner, and 
remain during the winter. In summer the plant throws up 
a flower stem to the height of six or eight feet, which 
branches somewhat at its summit, and is garnished with 
numerous tulip shaped while flowers, which give to the 
pltint a striking appearance. After these are past, the shoot 
which produced them dies av^ay, and is replaced by another, 
which springs up in the course of the season from the same 
root. There is a most beautiful variety with variegated 
leaves. ^ 

Yucca JlaccUia^ or Flaccid Tfiready. — This at first sight 
much resembles the foregoing, from which, however, it may ' 
easily be distinguished, the leaves of the former being more 
stiff and upright. On this they are quite soft and flexible, 
somewhat glaucous on the under side, and the filaments less 
numerous; the flower stem does not attain to near the 
height of the preceding one, seldom rising over three or 
four feet ; the flowers are very similar, but as this species 
throws up more suckers from the root than the preceding, it 
has generally more flower stems, and makes a fine show. \K 

N8 
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is this species which is frequently seen in the gardens around 
Philadelphia, where the former is ht the most rare. 

Yucca gloriotOj or Dwarf Adafn*» JV5ftfd/tf.— The above 
botanic title has by different authors been considered as re- 
ferring to species widely distinct, the one of low growth and 
hardy, the other growing to the height of 1 6 or 20 feet> and 
tender. It is the former of these two to which I have ap- 
plied it. This has leaves more broad and stiff than either of 
the foregoing, placed in a radiate form, and wholly devoid of 
filaments. It will form in the course of a number of years 
a stalk from about one foot to 18 inches from the grounds 
gaining but two or three inches each year ; on the summit 
of which are placed the leaves, and from their centre pro- 
ceeds a strong stem supporting numerous flowers much re- 
sembling the preceding. The plants of this species require 
a longer time to come to maturity, and produce flowers less 
frequently than the two first described. 

The other species, which are considered hardy, are the 
Y. tenuifolia, angustifolia', &c. 

Fseoniea,' — No class of flowers has recently attracted more 
attention in Europe than this, a monograph of which has 
lately been published in London* Most of the varieties are 
extremely splendid, and others possess striking peculiarities. 
Anticipating that a similar taste would be evinced in this 
country, the author has by great exertion obtained every va- 
riety possible from Europe, and also a number from C^ina; 
and so very splendid are many of the varieties, that descrip- 
tions would be given of the whole number, if the limits would 
permit; but the autlior must confine himself to three mag- 
nificent varieties from China. 

Pxonia W7jir/<?;i.— This produces double white floWers of 
very large size, and of the greatest splendour, and which have 
also a most agreeable odour. From three to five flowers are 
produced on each stem, and they rise to the height of two 
and a half feet. There is perhaps no herbaceous Pgeony 
which surpasses this either in magnificent appearance or in 
abundance of flowers. 

Pneonia £rum«.— This produces very large crimson 
flowers; the stems are from two and a half to three feet 
high, with two or three flowers on each stem. 

Faoniafragrans. — The flowers of this are of a deep rose 
colour, and of a most delightful fragrance, equal to the rose ; 
the flower-stalks are taller than any other species, being ge- 
nerally three feet highi and producing from two to three 
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flowers on each. The best soil for Paeonies is a light loam 
\yith a little sand, and no plants flourish with less care. 

JVb/f. By reference to the catalogue, it will be seen that 
the collection new amounts to about 40 varieties, combining 
a great diversity of colours and shades. An airy exposition 
and a fresh loamy soil suits all species, and they will flourish 
and increase annually the number of their showy flowers. By 
recent experiments, it is ascertained that the varieties of the 
Shrubby Pseony, or Moutan, will stand our winters ; but as 
they are generally considered as Green-house plants, they 
are treated of under that head. 

Chinese Chrysanthemum^ or Chrysanthemum sinense,^^ 
This plant is sometimes called Ariemesia. The first va- 
riety was introduced to this country about the year 1798, 
having been carried from China to Europe in 1790, This 
was the Dark Purple, and was imported by John Stevens, 
Esq. of Hoboken, New-Jersey, a gentleman distinguished 
for his love of botany, as well as for other departments of 
science. About the years 1814 and 1815, many other varie- 
ties were introduced ; but it remained for the last four ye^r» 
to present to the view the rich accumulation of splendid va- 
rieties which had doubtless been cultWated for ages in China, 
unseen and unknown to the rest ©f the world. 

The numerous varieties of this, and of other plants which 
have recently been obtained from China, have excited much 
astonishment; and have proved incontestibly, that the Chinese 
are not only very able and experienced horticulturists, but 
that this taste must have existed for a very^ long course of 
years to bring it to its present state of perfection. The num- 
ber of varieties of the Chrysanthemum already obtained from 
that country exceeds 50, among which arc many of very 
great beauty, and others possessing striking peculiarities. 

Many persons have an opinion, that all the varieties 
change into each other, but I have only found this the case 
with the Pale BuflF changing to pink, the Lilac &nd White 
to plain lilac and plain white, and with one other variety. 
Although the great facility with which they arc increased 
quickly renders them the appendages of every garden^ still 
they should not be the less valued. 

I consider the entire collection of this plant to form as in- 
teresting an assemblage in point of beauty and variety of 
form, Sec. as can be found in Flora's domain, particularly as 
they fill up a period of the year to which are allotted 
jew of her charm»| and afford a most brilliant display at a 
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period when tlie chilling bliits of autumn have left us but the 
veatiges of d6piirted verdure. 

Great pains have been taken to obtain as manj' varieties 
a« potuble^ and the following form the collection of ihe au- 
thor:— 

iVhUe Quillfd. 

Pale Buff, or Orange, changeable, red and 

orange 'fiower$ on the aame plant. 
Buff. 
Purple. 
Lilac Quilled. 
Po»e Coloured, or Pink. 
Lilacand Wkite,thanseable, the Jioviert vary 
to lilac, tBhite with a lilac centre, and to 
pure while. 
Dark Crimion, or Spanish Brown, 
Straw Coloured Quilled. 
Golden Yellow. 
1 Tattelled White. 

Superb White. 
Srmidouble Quilled White. 
Paper While. 
Quilled flame Yellow, 
Sulphur Yellow. 
Superb Cluitered Yellow. 
Small Yellow. 
.Single Yellow. 
Quilled Pink. 
Semidouble Quilled Pink. 
Quilled Orange. 
Semidouble Quilled Orange. 
£arly Crimaon. 
Cv.rtrd Lilac. 
Quilled Light Purple. 
Expanded Light Purple. 
Quilled Sainton. 

The following are entirely new, having been introJucect by 
the author the last year :— 

Double Indian Yellow. 
Double Indian White. 
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Brown Purfile. 

Early Bluah. 

Golden Lotus, 

Quilled Purfile. i 

Starry Purfile^ 

Park's Small Yellow. 

Quilled Yellow. 

Sem (double Quilled Pale Orange, 

Two Coloured Red, 

Curled Buffy or Salmon* 

L^rge Lilac, 

Late Pale Purfile, 

Late Quilled Purfile, 

Tasaelled Lilac. 

Tasselled Yellow, 

Two Co lour e^d Incused i 

Yellow Waratafi. 

All the varieties of the Chrysanthemum are of the easiest 
culture, and will flourish in any common soil uninjured by 
the rigours of winter ;' and the plants may be divided in the 
spring into as many as there are shoots, each of which will 
take root with ease, and form in its turn a large- plant in the 
following autumn. The neatest plants, however, are ob- 
tained by planting the cuttings in June in the common way : 
theie will quickly strike root, become handsome and 
bushy, and produce abundance of flowers the same season. 
The advantage of these is, that the plants are low set| and 
not so tall and straggling as those reared in the usual 
manner. 

Carnations, '-^Ixi European gardens Carnations are gene- 
rally kept in pots, but in the United States they are com- 
monly planted in the open ground. In the northern states, 
it is also customary to protect them during the winter season 
by small boxes^ each with a light at the top, or to transplant 
them in the month of October, and cover them with common 
hot-bed frames. In removing them, as much earth as pos- 
sible should be retained to the roots ; they should be mode- 
rately watered immediately after removal, and occasionally 
afterwards, until perfectly established. The glasses should 
not be placed over them until the weather becomes severe, 
and then they will require to be frequently aired during fine 
weather. The principal care requisite is to guard them 
against the effect of wet and dampness. In April the plants^ 
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can be ai^iin iraoiferred (o their respective itationi; in doing 
which tt it panicularly recommended to use a scoup troivel ; 
by this proceM each plant map be laiten up and transplanted 
with a ball of earth) and aome of ihe compost mentioned be- 
low can be filled in around each plant at the time it is set 
oui, unless ihe borders have been previously dug and ma- 
nured, and prepared to receive ihem ; but il' it is inconveni* 
eni to provide I'ranies for the purpose of winter pruiectjon, 
the Carnations may be covered with any common box that 
win shelter lliem from ilie wel, as they will bear a consider- 
able degree of frost, but not cold and wet at the sanic lime. 
Attention shouMi however, be paid to ihem when the wea- 
ther is mnderate, to take ofT the boxes in the middle of the 
day in order to give them air. 

When the plants are of sufficient size, some of the 
strongest slioots should be layere^ as soon as (he flowers are 
on the decline ; and when rooted, in September, the layei-s 
maybe taken off, observing to keep a little earth to the 
roots : these can be planted in a piece of ground dug and 
manured fur the purpose, and iminediately covered with a 
glass frame, and shaded from the tun, giving them air morn* 
ing and evening for a few days, until they are rootecl. 
They may then be left open until the frost commences, when 
the glasses can be put over as already stated. 

The Camfioit recommended in Maddock's Florist's Di. 
rectory for Carnations is — one half rotten horse-dung one 
year old, or that which lias been used as a hot-bed, one 
third fresh sound loamy earth, and one sixth of coarse sea 
or riVer sand ! these ingredients are to be mixed together in 
autumn, laid in a heap about two feet thick in an open ex- 
posure, and turned three or four times during the winter. 
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FOR THX 



Culture of Bulbous and Tuberous Fhwet 

Roots. 

SUuati<in.*^A southern aspect, dry and airy, and shel* 
tered froxii the north winds, is preferable for most Bulbs, but 
Anemones and Ranunculuses will do best in a situation 

■ 

combining a southern aspect, and is at the same time shel- 
tered from th€ intense heat of a noonday sun. 

5ot7.— One third common sand, one third old well rotted 
Cow-yard manure, and one third good garden mould ; let 
the beds thus formed be well pulverized to the depth of 18 
or 20 iifches, that the three component parts may be com- 
pletely mixed together ; a fourth part of rotten wood, or de* 
composed vegetable mould from a wood or swamp, if con- 
venient to be had, may be added with advantage to the 
al)ove, and w;ill at all times be beneficial in giving additional 
lightness to the soil ; and when thus prepared, the soil need 
not be removed for five 6r six years. The beds should be 
raised from four to six inches above the level of the walks, 
and moderately arched, which will give an opportunity for 
all superfluous moisture to run off; some sand strewed in 
the trenches, both before and after placing the roots, would 
be of advantage* 

Time of Planting, ^Tot Hyacinths, Tulips, Crown Im*" 
perials, Lilies, Poleanthus Narcissus, Common Narcissus, 
Junquils, tnses. Crocuses, Colchicums, Star of Bethlehem, 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Snowflakes, Gladiolus, and 
most other hardy Bulbs, the preferable season for transplant- 
ing is the months of August, September, and October ; and 
it would be ^vell here to observe, that the above mentioned 
Bulbs (Tulips excepted) will thrive best if not taken from 
the ground oftener than every second or third year. 

The difi^erent species of Ferraria, Antholyza, Ixia, Cri- 
num, and Hsemanthus, the tender kinds of Amaryllis, Pan- 
cratium, and Gladiolus, with most other delicate Bulbs, may 
be planted during the months of Noveilnber or December in 
pots, when intended to be. sheltered during winter, or they 
can be kept in dry sand until the months of March or April, 
and then be planted in the open ground when it has become 
free from frost, and perfectly settled; 
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Dffithi Mild Dtfrancr«»*— Hyacinths, Martagon, and other 
Lilies and Paeonies, should be planted at a depth of four 
inches; down Imperials, and Poleanthus Narcissus, six 
inches; Tulips, Double and Single Narcissus, Jonquilsy 
Colchicums, and Snowflakes, three inches ; Bulbous Irises, 
Crocuses, Arums, Small Fjitillaries, Pancratium, Gladiolus, 
and Snowdrops, two inches ; Ranunculuses, Anemones, and 
Dog's Tooth Violets* one inch ; always measuring from the 
top of the Bulb. The rows should be about ten inches 
apart, and the roots placed from four to six inches apart in 
the rows, according to their size. 

Protection during fTin/t^r.— On the approach of winter, 
it would be beneficial to cover the beds with tanners^ hark, 
withered leaves, or light rotten earth from the woods, such 
as is formed by the decay of leaves, to the depth of two or 
three inches^ as it prevents any in effects, which a very se- 
vere season might have on the roots ; but it should be care« 
fully raked off again early in the spring. 

Taking ufi Bulb* ajttr Blooming.'^'the only advantage 
to be gained by taking up Hyacinths and other Bulbs, (Tu- 
lips excepted,) is either to divide the roots when they have 
become too numerous, or to renew a worn out soil, neither 
of which can occur oftener than once in three years; with 
Tulips, however, it is different : for as the fine and delicate 
tints they possess do not originate with the rearing of the 
plant, but are the result of art practised in their after culti- 
vation, and as variations of colour thus produced are rather 
the effect of disease in the plant than of any other cause, it Is 
necessary to continue the course of annually taking up the 
roots of all the finer varieties, in order to preserve their 
beauties in perfection. Tulips may be kept from the ground 
two weeks or more at the option of the owner ; but Hya- 
cinths and other roots, it is preferable to plant as soon as they^ 
are separated, and ^ fresh bed prepared according to direc* 
tions already given. 

About a month after the bloom is passed, the foliage puts 
on a yellow decayed appearance, 't^his is the proper season 
for taking them up; on doing which, you must cut off the 
stem and foliage within an inch of the Bulb, leaving the 
fibrous roots attached to it^ After thus preparing them, they 
must be spread singly in an airy room for two or three 
weeks to dry, and then each root must be wrapped carefully 
in paper, or put in dry sand until replanted* 
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ttyacintha and ^iktr Bulb% to Blof>m in Pa(» orOlaHta."** 
For this purpose Single Hyacinths, and such as are deug«» 
nated as earliest among the Doub^let are to be preferred. 
Doable and Single Jonquils, Poleanthus Narcissus,* and 
t)ouble NarcissuS) also make a fine appearance during ihtr 
winter season* 

Bulbs intended for blooming in pots during the winter 
should be planted in the months of October and Novem- 
ber, and be left exposed to the open air until it begins 
to freese^ and then be placed in the Green-house, or in 
a warm room* They will need moderate occasional water-* 
ings, and should be exposed as much as possible to the sun 
and light, to prevent the leaves from growing too long, or 
becoming yellow. 

Those intended for glasses should be placed in theiii 
about the middle of November, the glasses being previously 
iilled with pure water, so that the bottom of the Bulb may 
touch the water, then place them for the first ten days in a 
dark room, to promote the shooting of the roots, after whicli 
expose them to the light and sun as much as possible ; tho 
water should be changed as often as it becomes impurei and 
cafe be taken not to suffer it to freeze. 

Anemone an4 i?an«nctt/u«.-*Much error is fallen into 
with regard to the culture of these plants, which, by ap'pa^ 
remly rendering difftcult what is perfectly easy, deprives 
many of the gratification which these delightful flowers 
would afibrd them. The soil should be compact and ricby 
not light and sandy. A stiff loamy soil suits them very 
well, with which should be mixed one fpurth rotten ma« 
nure ; in doing this the earth should be well stirred. In Eng- 
land they are planted about the 1 0th of February, and here 
they may be planted as near that time as possible ; but I 
have had them succeed well When planted at the end ,of Oc- 
tober, and protected during the winter with a covering of 
Ifltfives, which should be removed early in the spring; As 
•oon as our severest frosts are past, they will bear a conader* 
able degree of cold, hut heavy rains injure and rot themi 
they should not therefore be put in ground- that retains wa- 
tier. As soon as the foliage begins to fade, they must be 
taken up and dried in an airy room» and then packed in dry 
sand till planted. 

Liiium jafionicumi of Ja/ian l.f7y.«->Thls has been con-* 
aidered by many when in perfection to be the tnost splendid 
of all Utiest It often rises to the height of five fec^^ with 

O 
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several stems to each root, and generlLlIf two flowers on 
each stem, which are perfectly white and very large^ with A 
tube at the base of the flower, which gives it an elongated 
form; It is perfectly hardy, and thrives most in a soil of 
half bog earth and half strong loam* The roots should be 
placed about three inches deep. 



REMARKS, 

l\ilift-^TuHfia geaneriana.'^ln no class of plants has na-* 
ture so v^aried her delicate tints as in this ; it would seem as 
if each change which nature or art is capable of forming, was 
included in the varying beauties of the Tulip, above 1,100 
varieties of which are cultivated in some of the gardens of 
Holland. All the finer varieties, however, of this delightful 
flower, have been obtained by cultivation and art during the 
last two centuries, through the perseverance of the Dutch) 
French, and Flemish florists f several kinds of which possess 
a delightful fragrance, although persons who are ignorant of 
this circumstance have made the want of it an objection to 
this splendid flower. About the middle of the 17th century, 
the rage for the Tulip was so great in Holland^ that from 
four to twenty-five thousand florins were given for a single 
root. The Tulip called Semper Augustus was sold for ten 
thousand florins, (g 4,000,) and the one called Viceroi, for 
twenty*five thousand florins, (g 10,000.) This extraordinary 
trafBc was, however, soon checked by the interference of the 
Legislature, who enacted, that no Tulip, or other flower^ 
should be in future sold for a sum exceeding fifty gui- 
neas ; and so effectual has been this law, that at present (he 
highest price of any Tulip in that country is only one hun^ 
dred and fifty florins, (g 60,) and the highest priced Lily 
about the same sum. I'uUps are divided into early and 
late Blowers; the former begin blooming about the 15th 
of April, and are followed by the latter kinds in succes- 
sion until the end of May ; the late kinds produce the largest 
flowers, the stems of which are generally from 20 to 30 
inches in height. 

Hyacintha^-'Hyacinthua orientatia.^^TUh favourite flower 
which, with its great beauty, combines also the most exqui- 
site fragrance, has been cultivated in Holland to an equal eX'' 
tent with the Tulip, and 1,300 varieties are found in the gar-- 
dens of that country. The first Double Hyacinth known in 
Holland was raised from seed about the end of the 17ih ce&<« 
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turytbjr Peter Voorhelm) from which all the fine double va- 
rieties we now possess may be traced. So great was the 
value of a fine Double Hyacinth formerly in Holland, that 
from two to ten thousand florins were given for a single root ; 
and Mr. Dutens mentions, that in his travels in that country 
in 1771, he saw ten thousand florins (S 4,000) refused for a 
single Bulb. So extensive has their cultivation, however, 
now become, thdt many acres are occupied by individuals 
solely for that purpose, and many hundred thousand roots 
are annually exported to other countries ; and the prices 
have been so reduced, that no Hyacinths are sold at more 
than one hundred florins each, and few higher than from 
two to five guineas, and by far the greater number at much 
less rates. Single Hyacinths are held in less estimation 
than double' ones; their colours, however, are more vivid, 
and their bells, though smaller, are more numerous: they 
are preferable for flowering in winter to most of the double 
ones, as they bloom two or three weeks earlier. 

It has been supposed by many that Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
other Bulbous Flowers, are difiicult of culture, and that our 
country being unfavourable to their growth, they would 
dwindlf and decline after a few years cultivation. This is 
altogether a mistaken impression ; and if it ever occurs, 
must be owing lo improper treatment, as no country in the 
world possesses a climate more congenial to the culture of 
Bulbous Flowers than the middle states; for the disadvant- 
ages of great fogs and a humid atmosphere, which are so 
much complained of by the Dutch as appertaining to 
their climate, do not exist in ours. The great ascendency 
which Holland has ever held in the culture of Bulbous 
Flowers is the result of its soil, which is of peculiar forma- 
tion, being a combination of marine sand made fresh by cul- 
tivation and bogp mould; the proper means, therefore, to 
succeed equally in their culture, is to form a soil as near as 
possible of the same component parts, which is by no means 
a difiicult task. And, in fact, after all that has been said 
and written on the particular cultivation of Bulbous Roots, 
we often see the finest flowers in gardens where little or no 
attention is paid to them) and perhaps there is no class of 
plants which afibrds us so many delights, and so richly re- 
pays us for each little care bestowed on them. 
. The collections of Bulbous Flowers have been so greatly 
extended within these several years past, by a careful and 
acrutinizing selection of the most exquisite flowers of evety 
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CDunirf At sH celebfttlf d in their cultiva^on, that althougli 
•ome fow eoUections in Europe may exceed the author's in the 
tnitnber of taneties, still it it believed- few or none surpass 
It in the selection of the most choice and intrinsic flowers ; 
and prices have been paid in many cases altogether unwar* 
ranted by the demand this country has yet afforded, but with 
the expectation that the increasing botanic taste evinced 
tfarovghout our country, would also in time devote to this 
class of plants the attention which it merits. It may be weQ 
to remark, that the Bulbs which are frequently sent out on 
consignment to this country from Holland, and sold at oor 
auctions, are the mere refuse, and such as are held in no es« 
teem either by amateurs or connoisseurs, and no idea can be 
formed by them of the beauty of the more estimable kinds ; 
and it is to be regretted that our citizens should have been 
so often duped in their purchases of these rootsy under the 
impovtion of high sounding names. 
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GREEN-HOUSE TREES, SHRUBS, AND 

PLANTS. 

Among the ptonts which have hitherto been introduced to 
this country, none exceed those which have been received 
f^om China and Japan ; in the former of which countries 
they are said to excel all other nations in the cultivation of 
flowers. It is also a happy circumstance, that nearly all the 
plants which have yet been received from either of those 
countries, are among the hardier kinds of Green-house 
plants, and succeed with very little^attention ; and indeed a 
number of them are found to withstand the winters of the 
middle states. It being therefore so desirable an object to 
obtain all the valuable plants of thosfe countries, arrangements 
have been made, by which that part of the author's collec- 
tion has been greatly augmented, and it is at present in this 
respect very complete. I will now commence by giving de- 
scriptions of some fruits cultivated here in Green-houses', 
but which it is expected may in time become perfectly na* 
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turalized to the United States, and a few of wlilcb ar^ 
already becoming so ki some sections of the Union.. 

OlivCi or OUa europea. — This tree, whose cultivation 
seems now advancing in Florida, may be considered as c^l" 
cqlated to impart immense riches to that portion of ouj* 
country which may be found congenial to its culture. But 
perhaps it is not generally known, that in France and Italy 
they enumerate no less than 17 dififerent varieties of the cul- 
tivated Olive^ all of which are esteemed for possessing to fL 
greater or less degree the different properties for which thiis 
tree is valued. Some varieties are said to produce oil in 
greater quantity, others that of a more delicate quality^whilQ 
others ar« deemed more suitable for preserves, See. Th^ 
whole number of these varieties has been introduced to thi^ 
country by the author, and are now under culture at his esta- 
blishment, and will be found enumerated in\)isGreen-hous9 
catalogue. In England the Olive produces fruit plentifully 
in a common Green-hou^e. 

. The Olive — Em blem ofPeate.-^^ In old Rorne^ every new 
married couple were crowned with garlands of the Olive, tp 
represent that quiet and peace which attend^or rather whiph 
ought to attend, the hymeneal union. The victor at this 
Olympic Games was honoured with an Olive crown. Noab*is 
dove is represented with an. Olive branch in its beak, as 
bringing. the promise of peace to a desolated world. The 
bird of the American banner has its branch in one taloni luid 
arrows in the other, as if offering either peace or war to the 
nations of the earth. The Olive was consecrated to PallaSf 
and was the favourite tree of the virgin goddess. When the 
god of the trident quarrelled with her for the honour of lilt- 
ing name tp the city of Athens, their peers r^esolyed, tha^t 
the one who should giv4$ the roost useful present to mankind 
should nsme the 'Ctty. Ni&ptune dashed his trident on the 
sea-shore, and instantly the war-horse arose with flashing 
eyes and streaming oiane ; Minerva touchcid the earth witb 
her spear, and the gentle Olive raised lis mild iiead above 
the earth-^the goddess ves triumphant.'^ 

Pom8^^nat€,-^T}Ea» tree h»s produced fruit in England 
against a south wall, and also at .Long- Island by bdog pro* 
tected during winter. It is ht from being tender, and may 
^iibput doubt be accJimsted to the country south o|f the Foi^ 
towm^c. It dees not seem to be generally koown that there 
s^re several yery superior yariet«ef of this fruity stich as the 
targe Malta, the Sweet Fruited, the White Fruited^ U%*^ 
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besides which there are a number of varieties that are 
particularly beautiful as* ornamental flowering plants, such 
as the Double Crimson, the Monstrous Double Crimson^ 
the Double White, the Yellow Flowering, the Dwarf 
Flowering, &c. General Fonnan, of Maryland, informs me, 
that the Pomegranate flourishes with him without the least 
protection. 

£ufihoria Long Ffn.-— Among the fruits enumerated in 
the publications of the South-Carolina Agricultural Society 
as worthy of introduction into the southern parts of our 
Union, I find the above particularly noticed. This tree is 
one among the number of valuable additions which have 
been made to our collections from the gardens of China, and 
it has already perfected its fruit at thp seat of John Knight, 
Esq. of Lee Cs^stle, England, which was found to be of an 
excellent quality. In this section of the Union it requires 
the protection of a Green-house; we therefore cannot ex- 
pect to receive the full benefit of it as an addition to our vo- 
cabulary of fruits, but the southern states will no doubt be 
found congenial to its full development, whei*e, at no distant 
period, it will probably form one of the appendages of the 
dessert. The Euphoria litchi, another species of the same 
genus, is said to be still more interesting, and I find this also 
mentioned by the South-Carolina Agricultural Society. 
These plants are sometimes ranged under the genus Dimo- 
carpus. 

Zizy/iAui 9inemU^ or CMneae Date.^^This tree is exten- 
sively cultivated in China, and the fruit is much esteemed. 
The varieties of this fruit in that country are said to be al- 
|lK)st as numerous as those of the Plum in Europe. It has 
latterly been introduced into cultivation in the gardens of 
Europe, to which it promises to be a great acquisition. Both 
this and the two following would suit the climate of the 
southern states. 

Zizyfihiu vuigariSf or Common Jujuba.'^This fruit is 
well known in the south of Europe, and is generally called 
the European Jujuba. Its* fruit is excellent for preserves, 
under which form it is sold in the shops of Paris, London, 
•and other cities of Europe. 

Zizyfihua lotua^ or Lote TVff .— This produces a drupe 
of very pleasant flavour, and in North Africa is said to be aa 
article of much importance to the natives, a particuhir tribe 
of whom anciently derived their name from living upon tha 
Lote. 
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I Eriobotrya jafionica, — ^^Fhis tree^ whose folia j;je is very -at- 

I tractive, was formerly called Mespilus japonica. The Hor- 

I ticultural Society of London remarks, that " of all the tropi- 

I cal fruits, it is probable this will be the soonest brought into 

I use in Enj^land." The plants are pretty hardy, and with a 

t Ihtle protection will bear the severest winters of that country 

against a south wall. In the south of France and at Malta 
I it has already become a garden fruit. It is well calculated 

to succeed in the southern states, and has been mentioned 
by the Agricultural Society of South-Carolina in their De- 
siderata. It requires only the simplest attention in its cul- 
ture, and Will no doubt ere long be naturalized even to the 
middle states. ^ 

Eugenia^ or Rose Afifite, ^^This is also a tropical fruit, 
vhich has matured its fruit in England, but not without the 
aid of a house for the purpose. There are several species. 
The Eugenia jambos, or Yellow Rose Apple, produces very 
pleasant fruit, and bears abundantly in England in a cool con- 
servatory. The Eugenia malaccensis is said to produce the 
finest fruit. Tbise fruits would be sure to succeed in Flo- 
rida, and no doubt could also be acclimated to Louisiana, 
Georgia, 8cc, 

Chetimoyer^ or Anona cAmiwo/fa.— This fruit is ins very 
high esteem in several parts of South- America, and is said 
to possess qualities of the highest character. It is decidu- 
ous, and thrives and produces fruit in the south of Spain, 
where it has become acclimated. It is supposed that it may 
be made to flourish in England against a wall. Under these 
circumstances it should be introduced into our southern 
states, and gradually naturalized to those further north. 
The fruit resembles a middle sized apple, filled with a sweet 
soft pulp. Of the 'Anona there are several other species 
producing eatable fruits^ such as the Sour Sop, Sweet Sopi 
Hinyon, 8cc. * 

MangOy or Mangifera j;i(//ra.— -This is another fruit held 
in high esteem in warm climates, and which at no distant 
period will be naturalized to the southern regions of our 
country. The fruit has occasionally found its way to the 
New-York markets. 

FUiachia.-^Thn tree succeeds in England when planted 
against a south wall. In the south of France it bars become 
completely naturalized. At Long-Island they have sup- 
ported the severest winters protected only by a common 
frame, from which circumstance I am ioclined to suppose 
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it would succeed anywhere south of the Potowmac. The 
fruit is held in esteem, and the tree being dioecious, it will 
be necessary to possess both sexes. 

Stone Pi«tf.— The fruit of this tree is in high esteem in 
Italy, and has occasionally found its way to the New- York 
markets. Their taste is similar to the Almond, though 
mord delicious. In England the fruit is seldom brou|g;ht to 
perfection, on account of the want of sufficient sun, but in 
this country there exists no difficulty of that kind. ^ 

Ceratonia, or Carob Trec.^The pods of this tree contain 
a pleasant eatable substance, for which it.is extensively culti« 
vated in the south of Europe, and it is supposed to be the 
fruit of this tree which supported St. John in the wilderness, 
whence its common appellation of *' St. John's Bread." It 
would suit the clhnate of the southern states. 

Psidium^ or Guava.— The Purple Guava, or Psidium 
cattleyanum, has been cultivated with success in the Green- 
houses of England, and would no doubt succeed in the 
southern regions of our country without any protection. This 
is considered as possessing the highest m^lt. The Chinese 
Guava, and the Red Apple Fruited Guava, are also valued 
for their fruits. The Psidium pyriferum, or White Pear 
Shaped Guava of India, which is naturally far more tender, 
has been naturalised to that part of France on the Mediter- 
ranean, and will doubtless ere long, as well as its congeners, 
be acclin^ated to South-Carolina and Georgia. The Guavas 
may be raised by seeds, cuttings, or ingrafting. 

Paesiflorayor Paation F/oufen— -Of this genus there are 
a number of species producing fruits of great exceilence^ 
viz. Passifiora quadrangularis, or West-India Granadilla; 
P. maliformts, or Sweet Calabash ; P. laurifolia* or Water 
Lemon ; P. eduiis, or Purple Fruited s and P. ligularis, or 
Mexican Granadilla. Of these the two first are now culti- 
vated as dessert fruits in England ; the third is fr^m Brazil, 
and is very productive ; the fourth is very plenty in the West 
India and Bahama Islands ; and the £fth is common in the vi- 
cinity of the city of Mexico. There are doiibtless other spe- 
cies which produce fine fruits. There exists no good reason 
why these would not flourish in the more sojuthern parts of 
cur Union ; and indeed one of our native species, tlie Passi- 
fiora incarnata, produces fruit in a wild state as far north a^ 
lite Potowmac, which, althoogfa inferior, is eaten by eiiildreni, 
MtA known by the name of Pocock, or May Apple* In South 
America the fruit of tiie PaosifiQra b called PuPcJiAK 
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The entire collection of this plant now in possesion of the 
author exceeds 60 species. The general characters of the 
flower^ which are well known* and considered as emblematic 
of the Passion, or Crucifixion of our Saviour, prevail in all 
the species. The leaves vary to every form in the different 
kinds, and many of them are most singular: the flowers are 
also of every colour- Among the most admired are the 
Common B^ue, the Purple^ the different shades of Red and 
Scarlet, the Blue and Scarlet, the Orange, the Rose Colour- 
ed, the Yellow, the Cluster Flowered, the Laurel Lea ved^ 
&c. Taking the whole collection together, they form a& 
curious a combination as it is possible to conceive in one 
class of plants, and the flowers are of every size, from one 
to five inches in diameter. They are all vines, and can be 
trained on stakes or small lattices attached to the pots, or 
up the pillars and rafters of the Green-house, and many of 
them can be kept in a common cellar, or in any room free 
from frost in winter, and be used during the summer season 
to train over the piazza, or to ornament bowers, arbours, kc. 

Scirftus tubensUBi and J)rafia natans, — These plants 
have been enumeralted in ^he list of Desiderata by the Agri- 
cultural Society of South-Carolina, as worthy of introduction 
^nd culture as articles of food. The Trapa natans, or Eat- 
able Water Chestnut, has already been cultivated with suc- 
cess in England. The following description is from the 
London Horticultural Society's Catalogue :—^* This , is an 
aquatic floating plant, producing a singular kind of nut with 
four horns, which is esteemed in the south of Europe, where 
it is a native. The kernel resembles a chestnut in flavour, 
and is eaten either raw, broiled, or roasted." In England it 
requires artificial heat to bring it to perfection ; but I have 
little doubt that, on account of the intensity of our sun, it 
could be made to flourish in our ponds even as far north as 
New-York, by its being planted at a depth below the ac* 
tion of freezing, especially as the Nelumbiura luteum has 
been' found flourishing in the ponds of Connecticut. 

Green and Bohea 7>a.— These are very hardy Green- 
house plants, and would no doubt withstanid the winters of 
any part of the Union south of Wilmington, North-Carolina. 
The leaves of the Green Tea a/e more than double the size 
of the Bohea, and both produce fine flowers in abundance 
during the autumn and winter, and are cultivated with as 
much ease as any of our most common trees. It is said that 
•11 the finer teas are perfumed by the Chinese with the de^ 
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lightful flowers of the Olea fragrant, or Fragrant Chinese 
Olive, and the Aglaia odorata. * 

Orange and Lemon 7Ver«, (^c."— The Orange, Lemon, 
Citron, Shaddock, and Lime, are easily cultivated, and no 
trees will bear hardier usage if they are only secured from 
cold and frost. They may. be removed every month in the 
year, and yet grow well with the aid of shade and moisture. 
JBarly in October they should be taken out of the boxes or 
puts in which they are growing, with the balls of earth en* 
tire, and should then have the sides and bottom shaved off 
about an inch deep with a sharp knife, to make room for 
fresh earth ; after which they can be replaced in the pots or 
boxes, first covering the holes at the bottom with shells or 
broken earth, and some fresh compost ; then fill in around 
the tree with the compost prepared as hereafter directed. If, 
in the course of replanting, the earth should have been much 
separated from the roots, the tree should be placed in a 
shady situation for a few days. If it is desirable to promote 
the growth, and to form large trees, then let boxes be made 
a size larger at every annual transplanting ; but if the boxes 
should be too large in proportion to the tree, fruit will not 
be produced so soon, nor in as great a quantity. 

Comfioat suitable /or Orange Treesy and many other 
Green-house Plants. — Take one third good rich earth, one 
third well rotted stable manure, and one third swamp or wood 
mould ; but where swamp mould cannot be procured, let 
two thirds be good rich earth i these must be well incorpo- 
rated together, and if mixed a few weeks previous to the 
time of using, it will be the better for it. 

The Orange Ttee^Emblem of Genius — ^ This is the 
prince of trees. "It bears at the same time blossoms and 
fruit. Its leaves are ever green, and as it increases in age 
and size, it increases in beauty and fruitfulness. Its flowers 
load the air with the riche$t perfume, and its fruit is one of 
the most delicious and exquisite on earth. This superiority 
overall other trees, and these inestimable qualities, render it 
a happy emblem of genius, that magnificent and splendid 
botm of nature, which, like this tree, is ever green, and 
which grows more and more beautiful beneath the hand of 
time. Thus genius surpasses every other attribute of mind, 
and is continually producing new blossoms while it is loaded 
with mature fruit. 

** The Orange tree has also been considered typical of the 
passion of love^ because although its fruit be golden, its 
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lodouts exquisite^ and its taste delicious, its rihd is bittefi 
Perhaps none can understandtheemblen), except those who 
are so lucky or unlucky (as the case may be) as to be caught , 
in the gossamer web of the capricious little god. When the 
young bride of Provence plights her faith and her aiTections 
before the sacred altar, her waist and her brow are en« 
wreathed with a chaplet of Orange flowers, which is called 
the ^ Chapeau de la Marine.' " 

Camellia j a fionica^ or Japan /?o^r.— Much as we are in- 
debted tti Japan and China for jclegant plants, still we are 
more peculiarly so for the different species and varieties of 
the Camellia, which, for the iiiany beauties it concentrates, 
may emphatically be called the *' Queen of Flowers." The 
different varieties of this plant form the most brilliant display 
of the Green- house from December to May, and the splen- 
dour of their flowers, and richness of their foliage, are sur- 
passed by no others. The flowers of many of them equal in 
size the largest garden rose, and combine a regularity of , 
form. and richness of colouring, which present an admirable 
contrast with their dark shining green leaves, and render 
them the greatest ornaments of a room or the Green-house. 
They need less protection than almost any other Green- 
house plants, and fbilr of them which were left in the open 
ground during several winters, and- which were protected 
merely by a common frame, received no injury, although the 
ground in the frame was frozen to the depth of five inches. 
In England several of the varieties are now cultivated in un- 
protected shrubberies, and it is there anticipated to naturalize 
all the others, so as to form a permanent appendage to the 
hardy shrubbery* No plants have ever yet been introduced 
to thjB gardens of Europe or America which have received 
so much admiration, and been so much sought after, as the 
varieties of the Camellia ; and in common with other ama- 
teurs, the utmost pains has been taken by. the author to ob- 
tain all the splendid new ones, and his collection now includes 
above 50 varieties, with a prospect of additional extension. 
The following are among the most beautiful and rare \ the 
others will be found enumerated at pages 9 1 and 92 of the 
catalogue of the author's establishment. 

Camellia chandler^ of Chandler*^ Sufierb Strified Wara- 
tah» — This produces flowers finely variegated, and others 
nearly scarlet, of an Anemone form, on the same plant. It 
is considered by the gentleman after whom it is named as 
the most superb in his collection. Tha following is the de- 
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icriptioD giren in his publication i^^ The colour is a vivid 
•carlety almost as bright as the Nasturtiunif broken irith oc« 
casional splashes of the purest white, which vary very much 
in their relative proportions ;" so that one flower will have 
copious touches of white, while another will be alokost 
wholly scarlet The long duration of the flower is hV^Mf 
gratifying, the bloom of one having remained in full beautjr 
tor six weeks ; the foliage is of the darkest glossy green, and 
independent of the beauty of the flowers, forms an attractive 
evergreen. 

Camellia althaifiora^ or Hollyhock Flowered,^^*^ The 
flowers of this plant are surpriitingly large," and with the 
exception of the preceding one, Messrs. Chandler and Buck« 
ingham state they have seen nothing to compete with it^« 
the colour is a fine crimson, approaching to a'scarlet« 

Camellia Jlorida^ or Clutter /Voftff Ww^.-^The colour of 
this is intermediate between the Warratah and the fied 
P^ony Flowered Camellias, from aunion of which this was 
produced. The foliage has however the character of the 
former, but the buds have this advantage, that the calyx 
which covers them has not that dark appearance resembling 
decay which is a regular attendant on the Warratah. 

Camellia corallina^ or Coral Co/of<rtf</«— This variety has 
been also greatly admired. It blooms profusely, and its title 
IS sufiiciently indicative of the colour of its. flowers. 

Camellia insignis^ or Sfilendid JfloJOered.^^This is of the 
form of the Red Warratah, or Anemone Flowered. The 
outer petals are bright red, and the small centre ones are 
intermingled with white, which gives to the flower a Car«> 
nation-like appearance, and in connexion with its fine colour 
renders it greatly admired* 

Camellia anemotn^ora alba^ or White tVarratah,*"^ The 
foliage of this nearly resembles the Striped ; the flower bUd 
previous to expansion is quite round, and presents an appear- 
ance of great promise, which the blossom fully realizes;'' 
the outer leaves are a transparent whhe, and the centre is of 
an Anemone shape, thus forming a White Warfatah Ca- 
mellia, which it had been considered^ quite a desideratum to 
obtain. 

Camellia rooa iinensit^ or China JtoBC Mowerifig.'-^Thh 
is a £ne double fluwer of a deep red, With dark green fo- 
liage, and a complete absence of anthers. Frofn its resem* 
blance to the China Hose it has received its title. 
. CotmeUia Mlonig, of Ailon*a Large Single Bedr^Tha 
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flowef of this is of ^eat size, and the delicate pencilling of 
the petals, together with the singular boldness of the an- 
thers, render it a beautiful specimen of a single flower; 
and its tendency to produce seed far exceeds any other Ca- 
mellia I am acquainted with. 

Cameitia fuigehB^ or Fulgent Flowered* 
Camellia woodaii^ or Wood's Sufierb. 
Camellia warratah-roBca^ or Roae Coloured Warratah.^^ 
This has light red Anemone shaped flowers. 

Camellia coccinea^ or Double Scarlef. -^Thh has exceed* 
ingly fine foliage, which resembles that of the Striped. It 
produces fluwei*s wholly scarlet, and others very finely varie* 
gated, on the same plant. 

Camellia conchijlora^ or Shell Flowered^ — This has flowers 
which greatly resemble the preceding, and it also produces 
in like manner plain red and varie$!;ated ones on the same 
planti^ It is, however, distinguished by its foliag^e, which 
somewhat resembles that of the Common Single Red. 

Camellia aaaanqua^roaea^ or Double Roae Coloured Sd' 
Mn^tta.— This has exceedingly beautiful bli)sh coloured' 
flnwers, which are full double, and about the size of a dol- 
lar ; it blooms with great profusion, and is one of those most 
highly admired ; the leaves are small, and it forms a hand* 
some compact plant of moderate size. 

Camellia fimbriata^ or Double Fringed Wfti/c— The 
flowers of this are about tlie size of the Common White, and 
they are beautifully fringed on the edges, which causes it to 
form a striking contrast to all the other varieties. It differs 
also in the period of its flowering) which is in September 
and October. 

Camellia axillaris^ or Axillary F/ofwr rf rf.— This has larger 
leaves than any of the others, which are very showy and in- 
dented on the edges ; the flowers are also produced difler- 
entty from the others, and come nut at the axils of the leaves. 
Camellia olH/tra^ or Oil flfcrin^-.— This has small foliage 
and delicate single white flowers. 

Camellia GreviUii^ or Grexntle*a Rtd. — ^This is of a much 
more brilliant colour than the Common Red, and approaches 
A scarlet. 

Camrllia alba-aimpliti^ or Single H^iMff.— This has large 
flowers of a very pleasant fragrance and fine appearance. 

Camellia myrti/olia^ or Myrtle Leaved.-— This has small 
foliage, and fine double rose coloured flowers, the t>etal8 of 
wliicb are teficxed. It has a pleasant fragrance. 

P 
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Camellia mutabilU^ or Changeable.— TYm is also called 
i Pompune and Kew Btusb ; the flowers are often pure whiter 

f and others more or less touched with redj being quite Tariable 

in this respect* 

Camellia Jlaveecena^ or Ba/!— This is also called Maiden's 
^ Blush and Hume's Blush, with flowers of gfeat regularity of 

< form and beautiful appearancei which have a yellowish tint, 

and are of a pearl or cream colour. 

Camellia Welhankianiafor White Paony Flowered. — This 
variety is yet very rare. 

Camellia ruhricaulie^ or Lady , Cam/^^f //'«.— This ha». 
double red flowers mottled with white. 

Camellia hexangularia^ Starry ^ or Six vfn^M«— -This is 
so called from the peculiar arrangement of its petals. 

Camellia carneoy or Middlemiat.'^T his has very fine rose 
coloured flowers, which are produced in great profusion. 

Camellia longi/oiia^ or Long Zeavf (/.-*«>This has vei^Ionf^ 
leaves and single red flowers. 

Camellia BaBanqua^albay or Lady Banks* White Sasan* 
^Ka.— This has small white semidouble flowers about the size 
oi a half dollar, which expand in December, and greatly re* 
semble thuse of the Tea. 

Camellia maculata^ or Blotched Leaved.'*^Th\A has leaves 
blotched or spotted with white, and double white flowers. 
. Camellia pconijlora^ or Paony Flovfered.'-'Thin has very 
large rose coloured flowers, formed by a row of large petals 
outside, filled up with smallelr ones, which project in the 
centre, resembling a paeony. 

Camellia anemoniflora'-^pur/ile Jfiemone Flowered^ or 

, ^arra/aA .—^This is of a deep crimson or purplish colour, 

with a row of large outer petals, and the centre formed of very 

small ones, resembling the shape of a fine double Anemone. 

Camellia atrorubena^ or Double CHm«on.-^Thts has 
flowers of a very dark red or crimson colour, strikingly dif» 
ferent in their forii^ation from the other kinds, and it is re- 
markable for the great abundance of its flowers ; the foliage 
is also very fine, being of a shining green. 

In addition to those here described there are numerous 
other very' fine varieties, among which are the Common 
Double White, Double Red, Double Striped, Single Red, 
Semidouble Red, Sec. which being so universally Jtnown, need 
DO description. I will now proceed to comment upon the 
proper treatment they should receive. For several of the 
descriptions of the new kinds I am indebted to the work of 
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Messrs. Chandler and Buckingham, of London, entitled 
** Camellia Britannica," and from that publication I have also 
extracted the following remarks relative « to the culture of 
this fine class of plants, which are deemed highly appro- 
priate. ., 
^ ^' The soil best adapted to the growth of Camellias is a 
mixture of peat or hog earth and loam, in nearly equal pro- 
portions : where the loam is peculiarly light, a less quantit)r 
of peat is requisite. The earth should be welt mixed and 
passed through a coarse sieve, reserving the detached por- 
tions of peat and loam that will not pass the sieve to fill tho 
bottom of the pots, thereby securing a free drainage, a cir- 
cumstance indispensable to the success of the plants. They 
require plentiful watering at the respective periods of growth 
and flowering ; during the latter, if not regularly sujiplied, 
the bloom buds will infallibly fall off instead of expanding 
into flower ; at other times a regular moderate supply is es« 
sential, and the pJants will improve in appearance by occa^* 
aionally sprinkling the foliage. The time for fresh potting 
IS generally when the spring growth has hardened ; and the 
dormant blossoms for next season may then be detected in 
the rounded form of the leading budv which afterwards 
usually split into a growing and a blooming bud. After 
potting the plants may be placed in the open air, or retained 
in the Green-house, according to the season in which they 
are wanted to flower. When families spend the winter in 
the city, it is desirable to have them bloom a little before 
Christmas, and if the hous^ is kept up to the warmth of a 
regular hot-house in February and March, the spring groWth 
will be anticipated two months, and an early, almost an au- 
tumnal bloom, will be the consequence. With this treat- 
ment the regular watering is the only material circum- 
stance, and when the bloom buds are formed, as much air as 
can be well admitted should be given them. 

*' The effect of constant watering may be fairly presumed 
to diminish or destroy the vegetative property of the small 
quantity of earth allotted to eacli plant ; therefore, when the 
annual repotting occurs, to carefully take away as much* of 
the former bail of earth as can be done without cutting or in- 
juring the roots, and adding fresh, cannot but be beneficial. 
In common with all other shrubs, the leaves assume a 
darker green when kept in the shade, and when fresh potted, 
if the roots have been much disturbed^ for a limited period 
that situation is desirable. In winter protection from severe 
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Jhwt b ti%o needed ; the Camellie end Mjrrtle being ncmrlj 
equally hardy. The mMt usual mode of propagation is by 
cuttings taken in July and August Trom tlie Single Camellia, 
which are found to iinke root more readily than the double 
Tarieticf ; tUeyare planted in pcni half filled with theCamel- 
lia comptnt described, and the upper half wilh fine while 
sand. The pots are plunged in a lan-bed, which exhales a 
gentle warmth, and closely shaded for three or four months, 
by which time short fibry roots, or a cicatrice, from which 
they afterwards diverge, are mostly produced. When suffi- 
ciently rooted to bear removal, they are potted singly in amall 
pots, the sand being then carefully removed, for althoui^h 
efficient in the first instance in the production of fibres, its 
continuance is injurious ; in fact, they will not long stirviva 
if wholly in sand. When the young planti ha*e attained the 
size of a fi^wering branch of a douUe variety, which they 
generally do in three yean, they arc inarched, a mode of 
giafiing which differs from the cominon practice, in the 
Hcion remaiiung on Its parent stem till united to the plam to 
which it is attached." 

Ptconia tnouian, or Tree ftfony.r-In the gardens of 
China they cultivate an immeiue number of varieties of this 
Splendid plant, »ome of which are said to be sold aa bi^h as 
a hundred ounces of gold ; and in so much esteem is it held 
by them, that it is there called the » King of Flowers." If 
kept in pots in the house, the flowers are produced in March 
and April ; but I find it supports the winters of Long-UIand 
without any protection, and even further north they could be 
planted in the open ground, where a common frame would 
be quite sufficient to protect them. Three varieties have 
fiuuereri in the gardenuf the author, of which short descrip- 
tion!! will be given. 

fteonia motuon bonluU, or Chtnen Purfile Svtcl TVee 
Ptony. — This is of a light purple or lilac colour, inier- 
mingledwitbsome paler shades; the lints of the flower are pe- 
culiarly delicate, and it has the mild and agreeable fragi-ance 
of the rose ; the Sowers are about IS or SO inches in cir- 
cumference, and form what is so rarely met with, a combina- 
tion of splendour, delicacy, and fragrance : they are distin- 
fuished by their often projecting very much in the centre. 
everal plants are in my garden which produce from *0 to 
SO flowers annually, and they are planted out, as all the other 
vairieties are, in the open ground without protection, irhero 
they have been growing eleven years. 
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JPaonia fiafiaveraceaf or Chinese White and Purfile Tree 
P<9ony.— -The flowers of this plant are single or semidpbbley 
but being of a pure white colour, with a purple centre, they 
combine a delicacy calculated to excite great adniiratioii ; it 
is also far more rare than the previous one, and it is but a 
couple of years since the author paid five guineas for a very 
small plant. It perfects its seeds freely, and can also be in- 
creased by divisions of the root. 

Putonia moutan'roBcay or Chinese Rose Coloured Tree 
7*iro«y.— This may trdly be said to be the most splendid of 
the three, and is even more rare than eitfier of the foregoing ; 
but plants are often called by this name which are of the kind 
first described. The colour of this flower is exactly that of 
the Moss Rose when half expanded ; in fact, it is the most 
perfect rose colour, and the flower spreading out to a size 
far surpassing either of the foregoing, presents a degree of. 
magnificence which has b^ many amateurs beeii declared 
unrivalled. The flowers measure from 20 to 35 inches ih 
circumference, and of one which exceeded the latter size a 
drawing has been taken, which is in the possession of the 
author, who received this plant direct from Canton. 

A good garden loam seems to suit these plants, or the 
same compost may be used as prescribed for Orange trees. 
They may be all increased by seeds or by parting the roots, 
but a blooming plant cannot be produced from seed in less 
than six years. 

Chinese Magn6lias.'^0( these there are six species, all 
highly interesting ; two have been found to support the win- 
ters of Long-Island unprotected, and others will no doubt be 
acclimated in timi. 

Magnolia obovata^ or Chinese Purfile Flowering Magno^ 
/fa.— >This is esteemed for the uncommon richness and 
beauty of its flowers, which, in the house, are produced in 
March. They are bell shaped, of a delicate violet purple 
outside, and white within, from which circumstanc<e it Is 
sometimes called the Two Coloured Magnolia. It supports 
our winters unprotected in the vicinity of New- York, and 
perhaps may do so further north. 

Magnolia consfiicua'^Chandelier Magnolia^ or Yulan,'^ 
This has very large flowers of a pure white colour, very splen- 
did in appearance, and shaped like a chandelier. In the house 
it flowers in March, but will support our winters unprotected. 
A tree is mentioned by the London Horticultural Society as 
growing at the scat of Sir Abraham Hume, in England^ 
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which is 14 feet high, 15^ feet broad» imd which produced 
956 flowers in one season. 

Magnolia gracilUy or Delicate Branched Magnolia. '-^T bis. 
is far more rare than any of the other Chinese Magnolias, 
being hut latterly introduced to this country. With its 
flowers I am unacquunted, it not having yet produced anjr 
with mci^ though the plants promise to do so the ensuing; 
season. , It is sometimes called M. KobuMy or tomentoaa. 

Magnolia fu9catay or OHvc Coloured Afa^no/ia.— This is 
an evergreen, with fine glossy foliage, and produces small 
browni^ or olive coloured flowers of extreme fragrance. It 
does not form so large a plant as the three preceding, but 
becomes a compact and beautiful bush of moderate si%e, and 
is closely clad with its shining leaves. It producesits dowers 
during summer. 

Magnolia annom^oHa^ or Smalleat Flowered Magnolia.^^ 
The leaves of this much resemble the preceding, but are 
more long and narrow ; the flowers are olive coloured, ex- 
ceedingly fragrant, but smaller than those of any other spe-^ 
cies. It is perpetually verdant, and its leaves have a fine 
glossy appearance. 

Magnolia fiumihs or Chineae Dwarf MagnoUa. '^Thi% is 
the most diminutive in size of all the species. A plant in a 
number of years will not attain to more than IS or 18 inches 
in height, but will regularly produce its flowers, however 
small : these are of good size, pure white, and extremely 
sweets 

Hibiacuttroaa-Binenaiayor Chineae Roae Hibiacua. — There 
are few plants which produce flowers of more magnificent 
appearance than the varieties of this species. Of these there 
are five double ones, which are of the following colours:-^ 
Crimson, rose coloured, variegated crimson and white, bufir,. 
or orange, and yellow. There are also some single varie- 
ties. The flowers are produced for many months during 
summer and until late in the autumn. The foliage is of a 
shining green and very luxuriant appearance. 

Hibiacua mutabiliay or Chineae Changeable Hibiacua.^^ 
This flowers in November and December ; they are the size 
of a large garden rose, apd their peculiarity consists in their 
changing from white to blush colour and then to purple, 
thereby presenting to view flowers of three different colqurs 
on the same plant. There are two varieties with single and 
double flowers. 

f}atura arborfa^ or Great PcrtivianDamra.— This plant» 
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wluGh is of vigorous growth^ produces very splendid flowers 
during the months of October and November; (hey are 
pure white^ of a pentangular iorm, with angular extensionsi 
possess an agreeable fragrance, and are generally near a foot 
in length. 

Gardenia.'^O^ this there are a number of species, many 
of which produce flowers of great beauty and fragrance. I 
will proceed to enumerate some of the most conspicuous. 

Gardenia floriduy or Cafie Jasmine. — This is the best 
known ; the foliage is very beautiful, and it produces white 
flowers of a delightful fragrance. There are three varie- 
ties, viz. the common one, with large double flowers anjd 
broad leaves, another with smaller flowers and narrow leaves, 
and a third with single flowers. « 

Gardenia radicansj or Dwarf TVaiVing'.— Tbis seldom 
rises above one foot or 1 S inches in height, but spreads near 
the ground, and produces a great abundance of flowers^ 
vrhich are rather smaller than those already described, pure 
"White, delicate, and of equally fine fragrance ; the foliage is 
also smaller, but much similar in forni and appearance. 

Gardenia cam/ianu/a/a.— -This is a native of the East In- 
dies ^^be flowers are of a campanulate or bell shape; the 
foliSfi^ is similar to the preceding. 

Gardenia micrantha. — This is from China ; the flowers 
are quite small, and the foliage of a fine green. 

Gardenia /t/cicfa.— The foliage of this surpasses all othera 
by its luxuriant appearance ; the leaves are krge, broad, and 
very glossy* It is from the East Indies, and is of recent in- 
troduction both to the gardens of Europe and America. 

Gardenia rotundi/olia. — The leaves of this are nearly 
round, and the flowers quite pretty. It is a native of Peru. 

Gardenia {oii^i/7ora.— This is from the East Indies ; the 
flowers are of an elongated form and peculiar structure. 

^^ote. The whole number now cultivated in the-Green- 
houses of the author exceeds twenty species, many of wl^ich 
are very singular both as respects their foliage and flowers, 
and they are among the plants most prized in the rarest col- 
lections of Europe. . 

jfmary Ilia. '•^The species of this plant are very numerous, 
and descriptions of but a few can here be given. 

Amary Ilia for moisisBima^ or Jacobea Lily •'•^Tht flowers 
of 1 his are of a fine scarlet colour, with two ascending and 
two drooping petals ; the other two spread laterally one on 
each side. The roots can be planted about the first of May 
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in tbe open ground) aitd be taken up in October. It neada 
very little care, and reguhrljr produce* t» splendid flavrers 
in July, never failinj; to grtti^ you in this respect, 

AmarjiUU vUtaitt, er Siband Lily. — This ii one of tbe 
mast beautiful species ; tl.e petals are crimscKi, striped with 
white, and a number of flowers are produced an e^ch atalk. 
Rouu of mature uze flower very regularly about ttw months 
of June or tn July- 

AmaryUi* johntani, or SfiUndid Strified LUy.—'T\aA is 
deemed one of the most magnificent species ; the flowers 
are somewhat timilar to the last, being crimson, striped with 
white ; but are still more beautiful, and prodilced in greater 
abundance, as thii frequently blooms twice in a year. 

jimaryllU pur/iurea, — This lily should have receired a 
different specific title, as it is not purple, but scarlet or flame 
colour ; the flowers are very beautiful, generally seveml od 
a stalk. It blooms very freely, increases fast from the fdoi, 
and flowers at various seasons, according to circumstances. 

Amaryltii aurea, or CMneit Golden I.ily.^Tha produces 
most brilliant yellow flowers in autumn or winter, and is 
considered one of the most vsTuable varieties. 

Amarytllt undutata, or Waved LUy,— -The flowers of this 
are produced in great numbers on each stalk : they are of *' 
delicate pink colour, and very curiously curled in form. It 
blooms most profusely in September and October, and in- 
creases fast, 

Amaryltu alamaito, or Changeable Lily. — This blooms 
in August; the flowers are of good size, and when first ex- 
panded are white, but afterwards change to red or purple. 

AmaryllU tamteniii, or Guemtey Lily. — This it cele- 
brated as one of the most splendid, and is originally front 
Japan'; the flower'Stalk is usually a foot high, terminated by 
an umbel of eight or ten magnificent flowers of a cherry co- 
lour. It does not bloom regularly, as the root seems to ex- 
haust itself in flowering, and requires one or two years to 
regain its vigour. It flowers in Septembef or October. 

jImaryUia betladQna.—Tht flower-Stalks of ihis are gene- 
rally 18 inches or more iit height, and the flowers are pro- 
duced the beginning of autumn : ihey are sweet, and of a 
fine rose colour, mingled with while. 

AmaryUi* rtgint, or Mexican LUy. — This usually blooms 
from October to April, and produces from three to four fine 
crimson flowers on each stalk. 

Amaryltit longifolia, or Long Leaved Cape Lily,~Tba 
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is a. very ]arg;e bulb, with a long neck, and although a native 
of the Cape will, if planted at a foot deep, withstand our 
vrinters, and succeeds admirably if planted in a pond or wa- 
ter course. It produces abundance of flowers uf pleasant 
fragrance in June or July on very tall stalks. It will doubt- 
less ere long become very common in our gardens, as ic 
yields abundance of seeds. There are two varieties, the 
Paie Rose coloured and the White, 

AmaryltiB gigantea^ or Gigantic Z.i7y.— This is a species 
of astonishing dimensions ; the root is of enormous size ; the 
fi<jiver-stalk is sometimes two inches in diameter, and from 
twD to two and a half feet in height, from the summit of 
ivlich it throws off in every direction various branches pre- 
cisely of the form and appearance of a chandelier, each sup-" 
porting one or more flowers. The diameter of this magni- 
ficent umbel'is from two to two and a half feet, and supports 
from 30 to 40 flowers, which are crimson, with a stripe 
through each petal. The appearance of this plant when ^t 
its full expansion is extremely grand and striking. 

jfmaryllia curvifohay or FothcrgiU^a £t/y .— This is a mpst 
attractive species ; the colour of its flowers is of a glittering 
cardinal scarlet, and being produced in numbers on each 
stalk, gire to it ao appMiffanc^-partictihirly calculated to ex- 
cite admiration. I consider its flowers decidedly superior 
in beauty to the A. saruieosis, and it also blooms regular^ 
and profusely. 

J^ote. The whole of the family of Amaryllis are bulbs of 
easy culture. The remainder of the species undescribed 
have all their peculiar beauties, and form a link producing 
flowers at all seasons of the yiear, and requiring less care and 
Uttention than almost any other class of plants. 

Afon«onfa.— Of this genus there are three spedes, all of 
which produce. very beautiful flowers^ and have very delicate 
foliage. They consist of 

MouBonia afiecioaaf or Sfilendid Flowtredj with leaves qui- 
Date and smooth^ and the leaflets bipinnate ; the flowers are 
very large, yellowish white, with a tinge of red, and a dark 
red and black centre. Tbia is considered a most beautiful 
plant. 

Monsoniajilia vet. ftilosa^ or ^fairy, with pinnatifid JeaveSj 
and cream coloured flowers tinged with red. 

Monsonia lobata^ or Broad Leavedy with foliage less deli- 
cate in appearance than the foregoing, and fine flowers. 
These all have tuberous roots and half shrubby stems^aod 
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can be feadily propagated by dividing the tubers, or by cot- 
tings of the shoots The tubers can be easily transported to 
any distance uninjured. 

Ja9mine,-^0( this the author's coilection contains about 
30 species, and includes every one that has yet been culti« 
vated in the gardens of America or Europe. The ^rieral 
characters of these plants are well known, and the distinc- 
tions may be understood by referring to the cata]of»ue. 
Among the most interesting are the Double Arabian andtbe 
Double Duke of Tuscany *s Jasmine; t>oth of which are 
white and of exquisite fragrance ; the latter is nearly twice 
the size of the former. 

Afyr//^.— These are among the hardiest Grecn-hoisc 
plants, and the species and varieties are so well known, tlMtt 
particular descriptions would he superfluous. Those most 
generally admired are the Double Flowering, the Profuse 
Flowering, the Broad Leaved, the Orange Leaved, the 
Bird's Neat, the Three Leaved or Jew's, the Silver Striped, 
and the Gold Striped. But the most beautiful and rare spe- 
cies is the Myrtus tomentosa, from China, with largo rose 
coloured flowers. Its foliage is much admired, and it 
flourishes and blooms profusely with as little attention as any 
of the others, and particttlArly in tb« winter SMSon. 

Lachenalia,'^OS. this there are many species, nearly all of 
which bloum during the winter months. They are bulbous 
roots, requiring little care, and producing abundance of 
flowers, ntany of which are exceedingly beautiful : these are 
bells produced on stalks fr«m six to eight inches high, ia 
the manner of. the Hyacinth. They are of various colours, 
and some of them have from three to four colours most sin* 
gularly and delicately combined in the same flower. They 
easily increase from the root in the pots, and flourish with 
little attention. There are altogether about SO species. 

/ria.— These have bulbous roots, increase fast in pots^ 
and require little care, except to divide the roots as they be- 
come too numerous. The different varieties comprise every 
possible shade, even including green ; and the flowers, which 
are produced from February to April, form a brilliant appen- 
dage to the Green-house. 

Oxa/t«.^These are also bulbs requiring little attentiiHH 
and becoming very numerous by increase in the pots. Some 
of the varieties commence blooming during the autumn, and 
others succeed them throughout the winter and spring 
months. The foliage varies greatly in shape in the respec- 
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live species; the flowers are of every colour, and they fofm. 
a delightful chain in connexion with the Lachenalias and 
Ixias as winter ilowering^ plants. 

•/fnMo/^ra— The different species of this produce very 
I beautiful flowers from February to April in great numbers, 
I on tail stems of two feet higbi in the manner of the Tube- 
I rose. Theyaomewhut resemble the Gladiolus in form, and 
( are of various colours. The root is a flatcake shaped bulb, 
j ipcreases fast, and seeds but ^ittle care or attention. 

Gladioiua. '^Thert are a number of hardy varieties of this 
, fiower, but those requiring the protection of the Green- 
house are far more numerous, include a very great variety 
of colours and shades, and form a highly interesting collec- 
tion. They are Cape bulbs, and need no more attention than 
Ixias, &c. 

Dahlia. — Of this plant more than 150 varieties are now 
known, the most of which have double flowers. It is a na- 
tive of Mexico, whence it was carried to Spain, and from 
thence was disseminated throughout Europe. The flowers, 
^hich are often from five to six inches in diameter, combine 
probably a greater degree of magnificence than those of any 
other plant, as they comprise every gradation and shade of 
colour from the darkest lake to the lightest shades, and every 
hue but green. The collection of the author contains above 
100 varieties, 90 of which are double. They have been se- 
lected with great care, and comprise the most brilliant that 
could be obtained^ To attempt a detailed (description of them 
would occupy too much space, and must consequently be 
omitted. The roots are tuberous, and must be taken up in 
the fall before the frost has it jured them, and should then 
be placed in boxes filled with sand, or laid in a dry situation 
during winter. About the first or lOth of April they can be 
again placed in their situations in the open ground. Here 
they generally attain to the height of four to seven feet, and 
sometimes mvre, and .frequently produce from 30 to. 40 
flowers on the plant at one time. The double varieties are 
the most splendid and highest esteemed; the single ones, 
however, possess extremely vivid colours, and many of them 
have, much to excite admiration. This plant, except the 
circumstance of protecting it from frost in winter, needs little 
or no care, and its flowers form the pride of the garden from 
•luly to November, surpassing all others in their varied and 
gaudy display. 
I.o3r*'ia /tt/jr«n«.-^Tbi8 splendid planti whose merits are 
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little known, but which has been for many years in the g«rr« 
dens at Flushing, can be cultivated with the greatest e«ae 
The following praaice has been found the most successful : 
-*-In October take off the young suckers, and pot theot; 
place them in a common frame till the first of March, then 
transplant them from the pots to the open ground* The soil 
selected for this purpose must be very moist, and made 
quite rich. In case of a drought, a basin should be made 
around each plant, and kept plentifully supplied with water. 
By this mode they will be made to grow to the height of 
five and a half or six feet, and produce in July aadAugiista 
most magnificent display of scarlet flowers. 
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GERANIUMS, OR GERANIACE^. 

Under this head are included^ according to the present 
Botanic arrangement, the fblluwing genera :-^Gerantum, 
Pelargonium, Erodiiun, Ciconium, Hoarea, Campy lea, Di- 
xnacriai Uopetalum, Jenkinsonia, Otidia, and Phjrtamanthes, 
all of. which were formerly viewed as one genus, and may 
now be considered under the same general head, well known 
as the Geranium famil)^. They form (united) a beautiful 
natural assemblage of plants, comprehending numerous spe- 
cies) herbaceous, suffruticose, and shrubby, all of which some-* 
what partake of a succulent nature. Those most commonly 
known as inhabitants (if our Green'>hou5es and parlours, are 
of the division termed Pelargoniums, with flowers resembling 
a stork's bill ; the Erodiums and Geraniums, according to 
the above arrangement, are nearly ail- herbaceous plants; 
the Dimacrias and Hoareas have tuberous rcH)t8)and entirely 
lose their filiage for a part of the year, at which period they 
can be transported (wrapped in paper) in the same manner 
as Hyacinth or Tulip buibs. 

A work has been published in London by Mr. Robert 
Sweet, which beautifully illustrates this delghtfu) class of 
plants, and contains coloured engravings of above 300 varies 
ties. This work the author of the present Treatise imported 
at a great expense, from which he made a selection of the 
most beautiful and interestlngi which he has since obtained 
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from Lotodon, and th^y are novr under cuUiratioRat hireata* 
blishment) and wilt be found enumerated in bis catalogue; 
and they may consequently be offered with confidence to the 
public as^'a collection not to be surpassed in beauty and mag* 
niiicence. 

I will now proceed to describe some of the principal va-"^ 
rietieS) arranging them under their respective divisions. 

PELARGONIUM. 

P, striatum^ or Dav€y*9 Fairy Queen Geranium.^-'Tiiis 
is also called Streak-flowered Stork's Bill ; the flowers are. 
prettily striped, and, appear early in the spring; the foliage 
is large* and of a fine appearance. 

F. guatermaniy cr Quaterman*9 S/iiendid '•^Thh haa 
leaves of exceeding large size, and is of very vigorous 
growth, forming a strong robust plant ; the flowers are also 
exceedingly large, and resemble those of the Commander- 
in-Chief imported from London: they are of a pale colour, 
inclining to white, and of great beauty. It was originated 
about five years since by Mr. Quaterman^ who was then 
foreman of the. Green- hpose department at the author's es- 
tablishment. 

P. igneatens^ or Fi^ry Flov^ered.'^The leaves are cor- 
date, and the flowers scarlet and black : they are produced 
in abundance for the greater part of the year. There are 
two other varieties, viz. igneuctna-major^ and coccineoj which 
are held in high esteem. 

P. blandum-^Blmh Flowered^ or Diana, — The leaves of 
this are cordate, and five lobed ; the flowers are of a light 
colour, and appear in succession from April to September. 

P, meliBBinum^ or Balm Scented -^Tht leaves of this are 
deeply five lobed ; the flowers dark red and black in abund- 
ance. The leaves when rubbed have exactly the fragrance 
of common Balm. 

P. moBtynm^ or Mra, Mo«^yn'«.— This has an upright 
stem with few branches ; the leaves are cuneiform and pu- 
bescent on both sides, and the flowers are ol a fine red. It 
flourishes with little care, and blooms early. 

P, aoluhile^ or Dutcheaa of Gtouceater*a, — This is also 
called Dissolvible-coloured, from the circumstance that wa- 
ter will dissolve the colour of its petals ; the leaves are kid- 
ney shaped; the flowers are large, of a fine deep red, mixed- 
with darker red. 

Q 
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i^ wuUsiner^f^f op Mauf Mfved.^^Au iipvight shrub not 
much tomched, the leaves of » roundish kidney shape, and 
Hie flowers of a deep red* It Is of easy culture^ and con- 
tinues to bloom tUi late in autumn. 

P. eximiuntj or ^^/^c/.— -This has an erect stem with' 
hairy branches) and its growth is strong and vigorous ; the 
leaves are cordate and undulate ; the fiowers are large, and 
unite pale and dark shades of red and black. 

F. grandiftorum^ or Great White /Vowrr^cf.— >This has an 
erect stem but little branched, with smooth glaucous leaves, 
deeply five to seven lobed. As its name denotes, the flowers 
are large and wlute. 

P. involucratum maximum^ or Large Bracrtfrf— The 
stem is erect, growing to a large siae, and but moderately 
branched; the leaves are cordate, or kidney shaped; the 
flowers are extremely large and white, with some streaks of 
purple. It is a thrifty growing plant with fine foliage, and 
the flowers are among tSe most beautiful of the whole fa« 
snily. The Waverly Geranium much resembles the forego- 
ing in the splendour, «2e, and colour of its flowers-— the fo- 
Hage, however, distinguishes it. 

F, ornatum^ or Oma/^.— A shru^y stem much branched; 
the leaves small, broader than long> between cordate and 
wedge shaped ; the flowers have a blotch of pink in the up- 
per petals. 

F. fiavoniumi or Peacock Sfiotted.'^The stem shrubby 
and branching ; the leaves wedge shaped at the base, inclin- 
ing to cordate ; the flqwers of a fine bright red above, and 
the lower petals of a pale scarlet. It grows freely, and con- 
tinues-in blossom all summer, and till late in autumn. 

P. arden9^^ Burnished^ or G/owin^*.— This has a sulFruti* 
cose thick stem but little branched, the leaves of which 
are scarcely two alike, cordate, oblong, or temate; the 
flowers are small, of a very dark scarlet and black. It is a 
handsome plant, much admired for the brilliancy of its 
flowers, and for their being produced during the greater 
part of the year. 

Pi fypulifalium^ or Guelder Roae Leaved, --^It has a shrub* 

by erect stem, with few branches, and cordate, wide, concave 

. leaves, which are five lobed ; the flowers are very large, 

of a deep red, finely streaked with a darker red. It is a free 

growing plant. 

P, ecMmttum^ or Prickly Stalked.^^Tht root of this is 
fleshy) and has tubers ; the stem is shrubby) succulent, and 
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thorny ; the leaves cordate, from three to five Idhed, uid 
the flowers white, with bright red spots. It loses its foliage 
entirely for several months in tlie year. 

p. glaucum'^Glauicou*^ or Lance Z^aved.'^A shrubby 
erect stem, which, as well as its branches, is of rather small 
and delicate growth ; leaves lanceolate, entire, smooth, and 
g^laucous ; flowers white and pale yellow spotted with' red, 
which are neat and pretty. It is a plant of rather ungular 
appearance when contrasted with its congeners, and is also 
apt to be injured if too much Watered during the winter 
season. 

/*. 94e/tifloren9f or Frequent Fhwering^^^^S. shrubby 
brown stem, with flat, cordate, five lobed . leaves, and red 
flowers with darker red and black spots. It Is a 'most de- 
sirable variety from its remaining so long in flower, and at 
the most desirable reason, for it begins to bloonf at the end 
. of sumitier, and if kept in a warm situation will continue to 
fiuwer through the winter and ^ring months. 

P. gibboBumf or Oou^y— This is $o called from its having 
large swellings or knots at the joints, which give it a most 
singular ftppearaiKe; the branches ore erect, or slifhtiy 
spreading ; the leaves ternate, smooth, and glaucous ; and 
the flowers of a greenish vellow colour* It is a curious 
plant, and esteemed for its fragrance duriDg the evening, al- 
though it is scentless during the day. 

/*. a/iHibiie^ or Deairabie^ — A shrubby stem, much branch- 
ed with rough, cordate, five lobed leaves, and large flowers, 
which are white blotched with dark purple. It is of easy 
culture, and makes a compact little bush about 18 inches 
high. 

P* bfeeaianuniy or Breeee^s^-^A brSiRching stem, with oval, 
cordate, slightly lobe(\ leaves, and fine deep red flowers, va- 
ried with white and dark red spots and lines. It grows well 
with little care, and flowers freely for the greater part of the 
year, 

P. imbricatumy or Imbricate Prfai^c?.— This has a shrubby 
flexuose stem, irregularly swollen at the joints ; the leaves 
are nearly trifid, curled, and plaited ; the flowers are pro- 
duced in large heads, the petals obtuse, white round the 
edges, and dark red in the twiddle. It is a strong growing 
plant, and produces abundance of flowers during summer, 
and until late in the autumn. 

P. cordatunty or Heart Leaved.'^A shrubby erect plant, 
with few branches ; the leaves flat, cordate, acute, and dep- 
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tate I the flowers large, purplish red with dark streaks, anil 
produced in clusters. It is a very free growing plant. There 
is a variety called eordatum-major, 

P, auitralcy or JVew-Hoiiand. *^Th\s has a short stem, 
with' numerous hairy branches, and cordate leaves with large 
unequal creoatures ; the flowers white and bright red in 
streaks. It is a neat little plant, flowering and ripening its 
seeds abundantly. 

' P.fulgidum^ or Fulgent Celandine Zfov^rf.— A shrubby 
flexuose stem, with few branches; the leaves ternate, and 
leaflets sessile, deeply toothed, and pinnatifid ; the flowers 
small, of a deep scarlet, with dark spots and lines : tbe 
flower is one of the most brilliant of the genus. The plant 
being rather succulent, requires care not to water it over 
much. 

P. coarctatum^-^Lavaletteay or Close Leaved.^^A shrubby 
much branched stem^ with numerous crowded leaves of a 
cordate or kidney shape ; the flowers are large, deep red 
striped with black. Its culture is easy, and it is a pretty 
plant. 

P, aanguineuniy or CWm«o«.— This has a shrabby succa- 
lent stem, not much branched, and knotted at the diflerent 
joints; the leaves decompound, smooth, and of a light green; 
the flowers of a deep scarlet or blood colour marked with 
black. It is quite a rare variety. 

P, versicolor^ or Farious Coloured.^-' A shrubby branch- 
ing stem, with flat, cordate, five lobed leaves, and large 
flowers, whose colour is of a dark and light red streaked 
with red and black. It grows freely, and flowers* abund- 
antly. 

P. macranthoTiy or Large Flowered, — This has a flexuose 
stem, with large leaves, hairy on both sides,, reniformt and 
deeply toothed ; the flowers are extremely large and splen- 
did, being white finely striped and blotched with purple. It 
is one of tbe largest flowering of the whole genus. 

P, baileyanunif or Bailey* s.^-^ A branching stem, with kid- 
ney shaped truncate leaves and large flowers, which are 
white and dark brown. It flourishes with but little atten- 
tion, and blooms freely. 

P. Auaaeyanum^ or Lady ^ttMfy**.-— This is also called 
Brown's Duke of York. It has a branching stem, with dark 
green cordate lobed leaves and fine large dark red flowers. 
It is a strong and robust plant, flowering abundantly all tbo 
summer. 
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P, scutatum^ or Shield Leaved.^^K very branching stenVf 
Mrith peltate five lobed leaves apd large white flowers finely 
marked with red. It is a handsome plant, and was reared 
from seeds brought from the Cape of Good Hope. 

P. difformej or VariouB Xeavfcf.-— This b also called Da- 
vey's Prhicess Augusta. It has a shrubby much branched 
stemy with rigid, deformed) cordate, or cuneate leaves, and 
large petaled flowers striped and blotched with dark red and 
brown. It is a hardy plant, easily managed) and requires 
very little water during winter. 

jP. concinnumj or Com^/y.-— This has a branching stem^ 
with truncate, trifid, undulate leaves, and fine scarlet flowers, 
marked with a darker streak of the same colour and with 
black lines. It is of low growth, but flowers abundantly. 

P. Boarborovia^ or Counter of Scarborough* a »'^Th\% has 
a shrubby branching stem, with small subtrifid or deeply 
three lobed leaves, and fine dark and light red and whitp 
flowers. It blooms early in spring and late in autumuy and 
has a lemon-like scent. 

P.formoBum^ or Fariegated I^owered, ^^This has a branch* 
ing; stem, with roundly cordate, undulate, concave leaves, and 
a large head of dark and pale red flowers. It is a hardy free 
fluwering kind, and blooms from spring to autumn. 

P. candidumy or Pair Plotvered.'^Thh has a branching 
stem, with cordate three lobed leaves, and large white 
flowers, marked with r^d. It is a pretty plant, and an abund* 
ant bloomer. 

. P, wataoniy or Wj/aonV.-— The stem of this is not much 
branched; the leaves are roundly cordate and five lobed, 
and the flowers are large, red, marked with dark and brown- 
ish red. It is a pretty plant, and an abundant bloomer till 
late in autumn. 

P. /loarea^orumi or ffoarea Piowered.^^Thh has a tuber- 
ous root and subcaulescent leafy stem, which is succulent ; 
the leaves are radiate, pinnate, and canescent, and the flowers 
deep red marked with black. It is a curious and handsome 
hybrid, requiring the same culture as is given to the other 
tuberous species. 

P. afiectabiley or Showy* — This has an erect branching 
stem, with cordate, undulate, deeply toothed leaves, and 
bright red flowers marked with darker red. There are se* 
veral varieties of this species, all of which are splendid 
plants, and of easy culture. 
P,firincifti98(Sf or Princess C//aWor/r,— This baa an erect 
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Stem, with cordate, reniform, slightly lobed leaves, and dark 
red flowers marked with black blotches and lines. It is a 
heautiful plant, rather tender, and aufTering more from too 
much wet than rrom cold. 

P. fioileri, or Poiter'a ScaTltt.~~K shrub with a rather 
succulent branching stem, and leaves slightly curdate, deeply 
three cleft, and many nerved ; the flowers are of a deep scat^ 
let, finely marked with black, It isapt to lose its foliage in 
winter if not kept in a warm and dry aituation ; but in sun 
mer, as Mr. Sweet obterves, it grows very luxuriantly, « 
its Sowers are much finer when growing out in the open ai 
nnd continue to expand till late in autumn, 

P. Tobituoni, or Aobinton'a,— This forma an erect stei 
with very large leaves four or five inches long and wide,co 
date, acute, and undulate ; the flowers are large, pale re 
with marked blotches and veins ofa darker red. It is of n 
bust t^owth, and prolific in its flowers. 

P. jenkintoni, or Mr. Jeniin* on '•—This is also called i 
London the John Bull Geranium. The stem is branchial 
with rigid, roundly cordate leaves, and pi-le red, white, m 
very dark purplish red flowers. It is an elegant free groi 
ing plant, and blooms profusely. 

P. erenulalum, or Crenulafcd Z.rax'f d.— This has an erei 
Stem, but little branched ; the leaves are large, reniform, an 
notched with small rounded tEclh ; the flowers are large, ( 
a purplish red, shaded and veined with darker colours. 

P, murrayanumyiir Lady Murray'*. — An erect branchiii| 
■Stem, with large broad cordate leaves, and fine red flower 
marked with darker red or brown. It is a handsome aironf 
plant, Sowers abundantly, and continues to bloom the greate 
part of the year. 

P. tomtnmtum, or Pe/ifiermint Seenled.-~TWia is uftei 
called in this country Velvet Leaved, but in England it i 
also called Pennyroyal Scented, which title is here appJi« 
to a very different one. The present species has a shrubb] 
thick succulent stem, much branched, and is of rathei 
Btraggling growth ; the leaves are cordate, five lobed, aw 
have the softness of velvet to the touch; the flowers whiti 
and purple, and of small uze. It has been long in cultivs 
lion, and is an original species, obtained from the Cape ol 
Good Hope. 

P./ragranM, or JVutmeg Srenled.— This has an erect stemi 
very much branched, hui the shoots are all of moriefati 
.thickness, and form a Aeat and bushy plant of medium »»! 
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the leaves are small, roundly cordate, and three lobed ; 
the flowers small and pale, tinged with blue. It continues 
to bloom the greater part of the year, and is highly es- 
teemed for its fragrance. By some it is called Spice Gera- 
nium. 

JP, fiexuoBum^ or Zig-zag Stalked. — This has a flexuose 
shrubby stem, with ovat, cordate, and deeply incised leaves, 
which are also nerved ; the flowers ^re deep scarlet and 
black. It is a beautiful hybrid, originated by Mr. Colvill, of 
London, and flowers a great part of the winter. It needs but 
a moderate supply of water. For a plant of this the author 
paid a guinea at London. 

jP. atrofuBCum^ or Dark Brown Flowered, ^^TXris has a 
branching stem clothed with long hairs; the leaves are 
wedge shaped, with short foot-stalks ; the flowers of a dark 
or purplish brown, marked with a still darker brown. It is 
a free growing plant, and flowers abundantly. 

p. carduifolium or Cockle-shell Leaved.—- This has a 
branching stem, growing to a gr^at size, with large rigid 
leaves, wedge shaped at the base, and large red and black 
flowers. It is a very showy plant, and easy of cultivation. 

P. reniforme^ or Kidney Leaved. — This has a stem with 
succulent branches and small kidney shaped leaves;' the 
flowers are of a deep red colour. It is valued for flowering 
late in autumn when most of the showy kinds have past their 
bloom. 

P, tyrianthinum^ or Royal Pur/ile. — This is also called 
the Princess of Denmark Geranium. It has a stem much 
branched, with flat cordate leaves, which are Ave lobed; 
the flowers are large, and of a bright rosy purple colour. It 
is easy of culture, and blooms abundantly. 

P. erectum, or U/iright.'^T his has a sufl*ruticose ^rect 
stem, with cordate, jagged, lobate leaves, and rosy and white 
flowers. It is succulent, and requires but little water. 

P.fiulcheUum^ or J^onauch. — A short succulent stem with 
oblnng sinuate leaves, and pale whitish flowers with streaks 
of red. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and flowers 
from March to May, and should be but sparingly watered 
when the season of bloom is over. 

HOAREA. 

H* nutanBy or J\rodding Flowered. — This' has a tuberous 
carrot'like root, with«foliage resembling that of the same 
vegetable; the flowers are pale yellow. It may be con* 
sidered as one of the most easily cultivated of its genus. 
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H. radicata^ or Fringed Leaved. — This has oblong^ eUip« 
tic entire leaves, which are hairy; the flowers are yellow. 
If kept in a warm situation it begins to grow about Christ- 
mas, when it should be re-potted with fresh soil, and ba^ve a 
moderate watering occasionally. 

JI, eorydaiifloroy or Fumitory Flowered.'*^T}m has a tu- 
berous routj from* which rises a cluster of pinnate hairj 
leaves; the flowers are small, and of a pale yellow colour. 

H, atroaanguineu^ or Dark Cr/m«on.— The leaves rise on 
the root in a radiate manner : they are pinnatifid and hairy ; 
the flowers are small, and of a dark red colour. All of the 
Hoareas here described are stemless. 

DIMACRIA. 

D, eulfihureoj or Su^fiher Coloured. — This has a tuberous 
brahchin{; root, with erect pinnate carrot-like foliage, and a 
head of sulpher coloured flowers. It is of free growthi and 
blooms abundantly. 

GERANIUM. 

G. vfallichianum^ or WallickU J^efiaL — This is a peren- 
nial with spreading branches and trifid leaves, which are re« 
ticu lately veined ; the flowers are of a fine deep red, and 
striated. 

G. anemoni/otiunij or Anemone Xrav^cf.— This has diviified 
leaves resembling the plant from which it receives its specific 
title ; the flowers are pretty, but not particularly showy. 

♦ 

JENKINSONIA. 

J, quinataf or Quinate Z.eavf£/.— This has a shrubby 
flexuose stem, and the branches covered with a powdery pu- 
bescence ; the leaves are alternate and five parted, and the 
flowers yellowish white marked with red. It is a handsome, 
rare, and curious plant, requiring the warmest part of the 
Green-house. It grows best in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand. 

CAMPYLEA. 

C canoy or Hoary Leaved. — This has a shrubby erect 
branching stem, with roundly ovate obtuse leaves, and pale 
red flowers, which are as large as any of the genus. 

C blattaria^ or Downy Leaved.^mThi^ \M a shrubby 
branching steroy with rounded oval plaited leaves; and pur- 
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^le and white flowers. It blooms at an early period in the 
spring, and continues flowering until late in autumn. 

CICONIUM. 

C reticulatum^ or J^etted remerf.— This has a shrubby 
stem with few branches ; the leaves cordately uniform, ob- 
tusely live lobed, and strongly marked with a zone; the 
flowers are of a fine deep scarlet, veined with a darker co- 
lour. It is easy of culture, and flowers profusely. 

C. cerinum^ or Waxed Leaved ^^K shrubby erect stem, 
with roundly uniform leaves, and deep red and paler fl^^wers, 
having an ^iry appearance. It is of a succulent nature, and 
must hot be over watered. In other respects it is of easy 
culture. 

There are numerous other splendid varieties of the differ- 
ent divisions of the Geranium family, but the limits of this 
work will not allow me to describe them ; among which are 
the Pelargonium nervosum, jonquillinum, paucidentatumi 
Sec. Sec. 
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Cdc/tt*.— Of this genus there is an immense number of 
species, forming a family of succulents of very peculiar cha- 
racters, many of which produce extremely beautiful flowers. 
The most common is C. flagelliformis, or Creeping Cereusi 
which has fine rose coloured flowers. There are also C« 
speciosiis, with large showy flowers of a rose colour; and 
C. triangularis, producing a great number of beautiful 
fl )wers. fiut the most interesting are C. grandifl orus, or 
Great Night Blooming Cereus, with very large yellow 
flowers; and C. speciossissimus, which latter exceeds all 
others; the flowers uf this species are of the most buperb 
velvet crimson, and measure five inches or more in diame- 
ter. In fact, the flowers far exceed every other species in 
magnificence. The culture of this genus is not difficult— 
they require a warm situation, and to be J3ut little watered 
in the winter season ; and the most of them may be propa- 
gated from cuttings with ease. 

ClematU Jlorida^, or Great Jafian Virgin's Bower.'^ThQ 
flowers of this exceedingly fine species are white, and very 
large. They expand during the summer months, and are 
produced on peduncles springing from almost every joint 
of the long and delicate shoots of this vine, and give to it a 
great degree of beauty. These shoots may be trained. to the 
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kngth «f 13 or 1 5 feet over a lattice or bower, and in winter 
can be taken down and formed in a coil, and be covered by 
a common frame or box, with the earth raised around it, 
which I have found sufficient protection for it during the 
winter months. Indeed, this is by far the preferable mode 
of treating it ; as in a pot it is stinted in its growth, whereas 
in the open ground it attains to a full development. There 
is a single and a double variety, the latter of which is far the 
most beautiful. 

Broad Leaved Candy'tufi^ IberiB $em/ierfiorenai a native 
'of Sicily ; fl »wering in white umbels all the year. 

/. gibraitaricoy Gibraltar Candy-tuft^ a native of Spain ; 
flowering in May and June. 

These are ornamental little Evergreen shnibs, and ad- 
mired for their delicate tufts of white flowers, which are pro- 
duced on the first sort throughout the winter in the Green- 
house. They thrive ih a light soil, and are readily increased 
by cuttings in the same soil under a hand-glass. 

Pittosfiorum coriaceunij Thick Leaved Fittot/iorum^ a 
native of Madeira, flowering in May ; the flowers are whit^. 

i*. vtrtdiJUrum^ Green FTotoered Pittosfiorum^ a natiycTif 
the Cape ot Good Hope ; flowers in May and June. 

P. tobira^ GloBsy Leaved Pittos/iorunij a native of China, 
a hardy Green- house plant; flowei^ from March to August. 

P» unduiaturH^ Wave Leaved Pitt^s/torum^ from New* 
South- Wales ; flowers from February to June. 

P. revolutumy D^vmy Leaved Pittos/iorumj from New- 
South- Wales ; flowers from February to April. 

All these are hardy evergreen Green-house shrubs of plea- 
sant fragrance, and easily cultivated in sandy loam. They 
are increased by laying or grafting on each other, or by cut- 
ings of young wood planted in sand, and covered with a 
bell-glass. 

Chineae St, John'a Wort^ Hyfiericum tnonogynufn^ a beau- 
tiful little shrub, producing its large yellow flowers through 
most of the winter and summer. It is easily increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Corraa qlbay White Flowering Corraa^ a native of New* 
South- Wales; flowers from April to June. 

C, virensy Qreen Flowered Corraa^ from New-South- 
Wales ; flowering from November to May. / 

These are handsome and very hardy plants. They grow 
in loamy soil, and are increased readily by seeds or cuttings. 

Phylicfk eri^Qidesj Heath Leaved Phi^licay a small heath- 
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like ehtub from the Cape; flowering from September t» 
April iiv a warm Green-house. It growa in sandy peat) and 
is propagated in the same manner as heaths, but with inuch 
less trouble. 

Eutaxia myr/i/b/ia.— This is a pretty New-HolUnd shrubs , 
flowering from March to June. It grows in sandy loam and 
peat, and as it grows fast and tall, should be cut in to form 
it into a bushy shrub. Young cuttings root in sand under a 
glass. 

Kennedia rubicunda^ coccinea^ftroairata^ and monofihyllaf 
ere New-Holland shrubby twiners, flawering from March to 
August. 

Coronilla junceoy glaueUi and valentina^ are showy yellow 
flowered shrubs from the south of Europe, flowering the* 
greater part of the year, and growing in any sandy soil. 

Azalea indica^ an Indian shrub of great beauty and fra- 
grance. It grows in sandy turfy peat' well drained, and re- 
quires a warm part of the Green-house. 

EfiacrU grandifiora.'—'Amon^ the numerous shrubs im- 
ported from Ne^-HoUand there is none more admired than 
this. Its appearance n delicate and yet showy ; its slender 
branches are bent over with the weight of the flowers, which 
set so close the whole length that they almost touch each 
other: they are of a tubular bell shaped form, of more than 
an inch in length ; the tube is of a bright purplish crimson, 
and the extreme end of each fluwer is of a pure white. It 
flowers all winter and nearly all the summer, and has sonie 
resemblance to a heath. It grows in a turfy, sandy peat soil, 
and is propagated by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 

Liguairum lucidum^ the Wax Tree of China.-^T\a% grows 
in sandy loam, and is readily increased by cuttings. Its fo- 
liage is very fine. 

Mimulus glutinosus^ a shrub from California ; it flowers- 
all the year, and b of the easiest culture on any light rich 
soil. 

Maurandta 9emfierfloren9^ an ornamental climbing shrub 
from Mexico, of easy culture, and does not exceed due 
bounds in a Green-house. 

Lauru% eamfihova^ giaueoy indica^ fisien%^ canarieruUf 
barbonia^ and carolinicrmU^ evergreen shrubs, which grow in 
loam and peat, and cuttings root in sand under a bell-glass, 
OP a moist heat. The first, Laurus- camphora, is the tree 
from which camphor is manufactured ; and from informa- 
tion I have had respecting a tree of this kind growing in 
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Georgia, I am Ted to believe it may be advama^ge6usTy cul- 
tivated in that and the more southern states, as it was found 
uninjured by the severest frosts experienced there. It 
Ibrms a tree of very large size in India; Its leaves, as 
well as the wood and roots, are strongly impregnated with 
the fragrance of camphor. 

Ficu9 cordatOy macrophylla^ auetrulis^ eiaatican stifiulata^ 
fiumila^ ca/ienaisj bengaleneia^ religiosa^ and other species, 
are trees, shrubs, and creepers or climbers, of the easiest 
culture and propagation in any light rich soil* 

Hamanthua coccineua^wid various species, are Cape bulbs, 
which grow in sandy loam with a little peat ; they require 
no water when not in a growing state, and are increased by 
offsets. 

Bruntvigia jose/iMney and different species, are a beauti- 
ful family of butbs, some of which grow to a great size, and 
require large pots to have them flower in perfection. They 
grow in sandy loam with a little peat, and require ample sup* 
l4es of water when in a growing state, but very little viheo 
dormant. They are increased* by cffsetts or seeds. 

jigafianthua umbeUatU9y fireccfX^ i^c, handsome plants, 
which thrive in loam with a little rotten dung, and are in- 
creased by dividing at the root. There is a variety with 
ilowers nearly white, and one with beautifully variegated 
leaves. 

Velthtmia viridifolia^ and glauca^ Cape bu lbs, which grow 
in light loamy soil,' and are increased by offsets or leaves. 

Eucomia regioy unduiaia^ punctata^ and atriatUy Cape 
buibs, which grow in any light rich soil, and are increased 
by offsetts, seeds, or leaves. 

Sowerdaa junceoy a New-Hdiland perennial, which grows 
in peat soil kept moist, and is increased by dividing at the 
root* 

Jjianella aBrulea^ and dtvaricata^ plants of New South- 
Wales, which grow in loam and peat, sftid are increased by 
dividing at the root. 

Mtro&meria fielegrina, and ligtu^ fine plants, which grow 
in loam and leaf mould, and arc increased by dividing at the 
root or by seeds, which, as they speedily lose their vegetative 
power, should be sown as soon as ripe. 

Calla ethiofiica may be treated as an aquatic, and grown 
in deep water in pots of rich loam, or it will grow in loam 
and peat on the common stage of the Green-house. It is in- 
creased by offsets. 
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'jlrum crinitumimaculatumfC^riicumitenui/oHum^ tematum^ 
xtnd aritaruniy frame herbaceous plants, which grow in sandy 
loam, and are increased by suckers or dividing at the root. 

J^andina domestica, a Chinese garden shrub, said to pro- 
duce fruit. It grows in loam and peat, and young cuttings 
root in sand under a bell-glass. 

Crowea aaligna^ grows in sandy peat and loam, and is in* 
creased by young cuttings in the same soil. 

Dionaa muneifiula'-^ Venule Fly'$rati.^^T\i\% plant thrives 
best when planted in a pot of moss with a little earth at the 
bottom, and the pot placed in a pan of water, and shaded 
frotn the meridian sun. Leaves slipped off, and planted in 
moist moss, will root and become plants. 

Erica^ or /firaf^.— This genus comprises natives of differ- 
etit countries, but most of the fine varieties are from the 
Cape of Good Hope and its vicimty. Some of the species are 
in flower all the winter, a (ew regularly blossom in March 
and April, and a great variety m every month to November 
Inclusive. The Bowers of most of thenv are small, delicatey 
and bell shaped ; others long and tube shaped, of all shades 
of pink and purple ; others white, yellow, orange or scaHetj "* 

and being produced in great profb&ion over the whole plant, 
intermixed with the most delicate foliage of the finest green ^ 

of various shades, according to the species or variety, causes 
them t > be justly admired as some of the most pleasing orna- 
ments of the Green-house. They have in England four or five 
hundred :tpecies and varieties, the most of which are figured 
in Andrews's ffeatheiy^ and many of them in the Botanic 
Magazine Heaths are so difficult to transport over sea^ 
that only about fifty kinds have been received alive in this 
country, but many have been reared from seeds. 

The only soil in which Heaths will grow b earth of peat— 
if any substitute can be found it isleaf mjuld sifted very fift>3| 
and mixed with fine sand ; or bog earth from a swamp where 
there is turf used as fi»el, taken out in the summer when the 
swamps are free from w»ter^ and laid in heaps to drain ; and 
at tho conomencenvent of winter spread thin about a foot in 
depth, that the frost may penetrate through and decompose 
it ; in the spring have it turned over and made fine ; and if 
it is found not to contain sufficient sand, it -will be necessary 
to add some fine sand to it, and have it well incorporated to- j 

gether : fine sand of any colour will answer, provided it be I 

free from irony impregnations. This sand admits the water 
la penetrate into the soil and reach the roots of the plants^ 
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•lid ako to drain away from the roots ao aa net to rot €tmm» 
The cltmato for Heatlia is not required to be warm during 
the winter; if the froat is excluded, that will be esooglb 
Some species are so hardy that they will bear conaideraUe 
frost without imury. They require air and light in tho' 
Green«houae. Heaths are propagated by cuttings and seedi^ 
and a few kinda by layers. 

CobcM Moiufent.^-This is a most itigorens climber^ wilh 
largo purple flowersi and is ih bloom all summer. Great 
oare must be taken to keep it within boundsi otherwiae h 
will overrun every thing in the course of one season* It hu 
been known to grow at the rate of a foot a day for upwards 
of two months together. The best method to show it to ad- 
vantage is to plant it in the open ground early in May, and 
let it run on a long fence or trellice, which it will soon cover 
•veri and produce ita Sowers in abundance. 

Haya carno«e. «-This has rqd and white flowers in June 
and July, with the odour of honey. It is frequently calM 
the Wax Flower, as it has the appearance of wax-work. It 
is a most singular plant both in its foliage and flowers. The 
leaves are of a rich green, very thick and firm. It requires 
a warm Greet^house, and as it is a climber, should be train* 
ed up the rafters where there is a gUss roof to the Green- 
house. It b propagated by layers and cuttings. 

Mtrafiati wailichi^ or Wdllaci^t Splendid Jsiraftaa,*^ 
This b one of the most rare and splendid plants ever intro« 
dttced to our country. It is a native of Mauritius, and has 
been but recently brought into notice, and belongs to the 
class Monadeifthiaf order Dcdecandriu, The leaves are of 
a circular form, and of very large size ; and on a plant now 
but two and a half feet high, measure ten inches in diameter. 
The flowers are produced on long pendant peduncles, which 
baftg with a graceful curve from the axils of the leaves ; the 
buds, previous to expansion, resemble those of the common 
Holyhock, except that they are much larger. The flower 
when open has exactly the form of a tassel, such as is usually 
suspended to window curtains, and the long peduncle which 
supports it bears a striking resemblance to the cord which is 
attached to a tassel. In fact, the similarity is so great in 
both respects, that I think this plant may most appropriately 
be termed the Tassel Flower Tne, Each of its flowers is 
composed of numerous scarlet florets, with bright yellow 
stamens projecting; beyond the petals, which give to the 
outer part of the flower the appearance of fringe i and theaa 
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Borets mre so closely set« that ^e whole united appear 1ik# 

I one large double flower-^the tout tffembie is both unique 

I anfl magnificent. This plant has been generally soid in £u^ 

( rope at the price- of ten guineasi and the author receiTed one*. 

am a favour^ at about half that sum. I am not aur are that 

i any other person in our country has gone to the expense of 

importing this rare plant; but Mr. Hubbs^the superintendent 

e of the Green-bouse department at the author's establish mentr 

; has already reared one fine plant from the original one, and 

rr will doubtless soon hare several others io successful progress. 

CheiroMtemon filaianoides^ or Mexican Hand Flower 

a TVtf^.— The flowers of this shrub, or which in Mexico forma 

a small tree, are of such peculiar structure, and have beeH' 

oo long objects of great notoriety, that they have been sent 

throughout the world preserved in b<ittles of alcohol, and 

have been deemed among the most curious appendages to 

,1 scientific collections, museums. Sec. A tale was formerly 

g told as an accompaniment to the flower, that but one tree 

I existed, Sec. ; but since the intercourse with the cidevant 

Spanish provinces has been opened, the fiction has vanished,. 

[ and this most interesting plant has been transported to van- 

ous foreign climes. Like most other Mexican plants, it will 

Ij ' flourish in a Green*hottse or warm parlour with but mo* 

derate attention. 

Fhormium tenax^or Mtvf'Zealand Flax, •^^This plant, of 
"^ but modem introduction, seems likely at no distant period to 

form an article of commercial importance. It thrives in any 
! rich light soil, and is readily increased by ofiscts from the 

^ root. Already it has been found to mature its seeds at Cher- 

bourg and Toulon, in France, and hence it is conjectured: 
, that it may be cultivated with success in a great part of that- 

country. It would without doubt succeed by open culture 
j in South-Carolina, and localities farther south, and perhaps^ 

, in North-Carolina and Virginia ; and would, constitute a very; 

important substitute for henvp. 

i^uc/ltta.— Of this genus ten varieties are now cultivated' 
in our Green-houses, all of which are natives of Mexico and 
South- America but one, and that is from New-Zealand. The. 
F coccineay or Scarlet Flowerings often calked the Eardrop, 
i is so old an inhabitant of our rooms and Green- houses, that 

it is familiar to almost every one— <and the same general cha- 
racters, as to formation of the flowers, pervade all the other 
species in a greater or less degree. The most beautiful iq 
point of foliage is the arboretccruf which attains to a target 
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•hrub than either of the others, and has lar^e broad laurel 
shaped leaves The graciiU^ tenella^ maero9trmma^ ejtcorti' 
cam, ovatQy iyeioide§^ arrrati/oUa^ and virgata^ form the re- 
sidue of this imereBtiri^ firr^'Up, and serve to cheer us with 
their neat and beautiful fiuwcrs and varied foliage. Thef 
are of easy culture from cutting;s, and should be but mode- 
rately watered. 

Conr/tMfon.— I have now completed my remarks as far as 
the limits of the present work woulr) authorize, and which 
in fact have been extended much beyond what was at first 
anticipated. Tnat some inadvertent errors may have 
escaped the author^s notice is very probable ; and if apprized 
of them, ttiey will be corrected in a subsequent publication, 
and he will receive with pleasure any ntw light which may be 
thrown on the subjects herein discussed. At present he is 
only apprised of the following '—At page 56, the Warrm- 
ton Grafie is stated to be a nativt / but the autluir's pcrfonal 
observations since have convinced him, that it is either an 
exoHc g:rape, or a seedling from one of that description, and 
not a genuine native ; and, in regard to the Goiden CfiasU' 
la9y and Chaatelcf de Fbntainbieau^ recent publications state 
them to be identically the same as the well known fVMU 
MvBcadine^ or Early Smeet Water, I have only to add, that 
since my statement was printed (at page 7) respecting the 
<« Menagere** Apple, a gentleman on the Rhine has in- 
formed me, that its weight is from half a p^iund to three- 
quarters, and altliough it is considered as the largest of their 
apples, it falls far short of many American varieties. 

To his varit^s friends ami correspondents the author ten- 
ders bis warm acknowledgments for the information freely 
imparted to him when solicited, and also for such as has 
been grati^itously tendered to him. Such testimonials of the 
approbation of his fellow -citizens, and of their estimation of 
his exertions in behalf of a science^ the advancement of whicf> 
has been his favourite pursuit through Hfe, cannot fail to be 
peculiarly gratifying; and it is with sensations of both plea* 
sure and pride that he contributes his mite to the generali 
welfare of our happy and prosperous Republic 
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